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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMItTrer on Epucation AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 429, House 
Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Kelley, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 
Elliott, Landrum, Metcalf, Bowler, Green, Roosevelt, Zelenko, Mc- 
Dowell, Thompson, Udall, Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Velde, Holt, 
Rhodes, Frelinghuysen, Coon, and Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. 
Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has scheduled for hearing this morning the school- 
construction problem. 

On the list of persons to be heard, Mr. Kearns is scheduled first. 

Do you want to proceed first, Mr. Kearns, or would you rather that 
Mr. Bailey go ahead? 

Mr. Kearns. We are both going to testify together. 

May I ask one question before I proceed / 

Is it the purpose of the chairman, or the chairman’s intent, that 
we take up each bill and hear it thoroughly in its full aspects before 
we go on to another bill? Or what is the procedure that you want to 
follow ? 

Chairman Barpen. We discussed that at length yesterday, Mr. 
Kearns. The Chair will try to operate in line with the views of the 
committee. But I think you will find out that if you fail to reach 
a consolidation point after the bills have been discussed you would 
wind up by holding about six different hearings. 

Mr. Kearns. We are going into each one as thoroughly as we can? 
Can we put it that way / 

Chairman Barpen. We are going into it as thoroughly as the com- 
mittee wants to. 

You gentlemen may proceed. 
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(Identical bills H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 follow :) 


[H. R. 14 and H. R. 15, identical, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
BILLS To authorize Federal payments to tne States to assist in constructing schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1955”. 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free public 
education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the num- 
ber needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating our 
children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current 
shortage of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed 
throughout the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes 
a threat to the security and welfare of the Nation as a whole. The national 
interest requires that the Federal Government join with State and local gov- 
ernments in solving this pressing problem. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide for Federal payments to State educational agencies to enable the States 
and local communities to expand their school construction programs to the 
extent necessary to provide school facilities adequate to their needs. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

(2) The terms “construction” and “constructing” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the in- 
spection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(3) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school 
purposes ; the term does not include (A) interests in land, (B) off-site improve- 
ments, (C) athletic stadia, (D) structures or facilities intended primarily 
for athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for which admis- 
sion is to be charged to the general public, or (E) structures or facilities de- 
signed to be used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose audi- 
toriums or gymnasiums. 

(4) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Canal Zone. 

(5) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction 
of public schools in a county, township, independent, or other school district 
located within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities. 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof 
by the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for de- 
veloping and submitting a State plan for approval under section 6 and for ad- 
ministering the approved plan; in the case of the Virgin Islands, the term 
“State agency” means the Governor. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1956, and for the five succeeding fisca) years, such amounts as 
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may be necessary te make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose 
of this Act. 
ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
payments under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the 
States. As used in this subsection, the term ‘“‘school-age population” means that 
part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out 
of the State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section T. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 

submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which shall— 

(1) designate the State agency through which the plan is submitted as 

the sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout 
the State; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have au- 
thority to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency, 
for construction of school facilities for tax supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which are under public supervision and control; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facility construction projects, which shall take into account the relative 
financial resources of the several local school agencies in the State; the 
relative efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs 
for school facilities out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency 
of their needs for school facilities, determined according to relative condi- 
tions of overcrowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to which 
unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures (for 
the State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved proj- 
ects) as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting 
for Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(6) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to 
each local school agency within the State which applies for approval of 
a construction project under this Act; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for 
planning and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this 
Act; and 

(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U. 8S. C., sees. 276a—276a-—5). 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State agency finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted through the agency and approved under 
this section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (a) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project designated by him as directly 
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affected by such failure, until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or 
arranges for the repayment of Federal funds which have been diverted or 
improperly expended. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend further reservations of funds under section 7 (a) 
for projects in the State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


— 


Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State agencies 
which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish statements 
to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such statement 
shall set forth one or more projects approved by the State agency under the plan, 
the estimated cost of each such project, and the amount which the State agency 
desires to be paid for each project out of the State’s allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a com- 
mitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in the 
statement, the amount requested by the State agency for that project. The 
Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State 
agency and receipt of an amended statement from the State agency, but only to 
the extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this Act. 
The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State agency, through 
the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, at such times and 
in such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as he 
may determine. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such pay- 
ments were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments 
or such lesser amounts as the Commissioner deems reasonable. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 7 
only if the amount to be reserved under the commitment, plus any amounts paid 
or to be paid under other commitments previously issued under this Act to the 
same State agency for the same fiscal year, does not exceed one-half of the sum 
of (1) the cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total cost of 
constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been issued. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's final action 
under section 6, such State may appeal to the United States district court for 
the district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings 
of fact and may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the 
transcript and record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commis- 
sioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
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trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system of any school agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 


Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND HON. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT L. 
CARDON, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL’S OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES; AND RUSSELL C. DERRICKSON, CHIEF INVESTIGA- 
TOR, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
record, I am Carroll Kearns, a Member of Congress from the 24th 
District of Pennsylvania, serving my fifth term. . 

I want to say to the members of the committee that I think it is 
quite important that we are taking up this serious problem of school 
construction, I want to compliment the chairman for considering 
this legislation as really the paramount legislation before this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I want to say at the outset that I think, in considering all of these 
bills, that there must be a philosophy behind them if they are going 
to stand up. I have noted in all legislation that goes before the 
Congress, and legislation that is passed, if there is a good sound phi- 
losophy it generally stands up and the Members of Congress sup- 

ort it. 
7 In my opinion, the children of school age from 5 to 17 in this coun- 
try are the greatest collateral that we possess. And I also think 
that a good schoolteacher is the best investment thav any community 
has. But I do not feel that the country as a whole, including all of 
the States as well as the Federal Government, has kept abreast with 
conditions as they exist in the United States today. 

The big problem that we have been very negligent about, or at least 
not willing to consider, is our great increase in birthrate. Ten years 
ago we had less than 2 million babies being born a year, and we now 
have over 4 million being born every year. And in 6 years that little 
tot goes to a schoolhouse and wants to get in, and he cannot get in 
because there are no classrooms for him. 

' There are many, many problems: We say “Well, the States can 
take care of it.” But during the hearings of my subcommittee in 
the last days of the 83d Congress it was certainly revealed to us 
very clearly here that our big problem in the communities, the 
counties, the townships, the boroughs, and so forth is that they, in 
many instances, have built these schoolhouses, but by the time they 
have the schoolhouses built they are 13 or 14 or 15 rooms short, and 
they, in turn, cannot build any more schoolhouses possibly for a period 
of 30 years because their bonded indebtedness is at a ceiling and they 
have no more borrowing power for that length of time. That is some- 
thing that is serious throughout the country. It is something that the 
Federal Government should cope with as well as thie States. 
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Of course, it comes down to the problem: Is the Federal Govern- 
ment respensible for schools ? 

Well, the Federal Government has a responsibility, I suppose, 
although we enjoy the freedom that we enjoy by living in the various 
States. 

As you all know, I am 100 percent against Federal control, any part 
of it. However, I do feel that the Congress has a very important role 
to play in recognizing need, and I feel that we can write legislation 
for school construction which will not have any stigma of Federal 
control whatsoever. 

The Government is in the construction business. Before we start 
on schools, let’s be cognizant of the fact that the Government is in the 
construction business, and they are in it on a big scale. They build 
roads, they build pigpens, they build hospitals, they build $20,000 
and $30,000 homes for officers of the armed services to live in on posts. 
They are building elementary and secondary schools and colleges with 
FOA money in foreign countries. And, yet, under “foreign aid” we 
even build opera houses in Austria to the tune of $4 million or $5 
million under foreign-aid money. 

But when we come down to consider any classroom construction for 
the boys and girls of America, then immediately that becomes Federal 
control of education. 

Now it seems to me there is something wrong in the thinking that we 
have to have that idea in mind, that we ought to be bigger than that. 
Then you run into this, too: Here in the States today your legislatures 
meet, and they have their appropriations committees, and they sit 
down and figure out how they are going to budget. 

What happens? 

They make a list—and I have gone over a number of these cases with 
appropriation committees of the States—and they say “Well, we will 
build highways because we have Federal funds to match that with. 
So we will use our money for highways. We will build hospitals 
because we have some Federal assistance to build hospitals.” And 
they go into that whole program with all of the aspects of Federal 
matching that they can take advantage of, and then way down on the 
end of the line, when it comes to schools, that means that every dollar 
has to come from the State funds, and they are not so interested in 
building schoolhouses. 

When we had our hearings and listened to all this testimony I in- 
troduced H. R. 14, and Mr. Bailey, likewise, introduced H. R. 15, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Chudoff, also introduced his 
bill, H. R. 3411. And over in the Senate Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Ives, 
and Mr. Dirksen introduced the bill. 

The reason Mr. Bailey and I are here together on this bill is be- 
cause we want to divide it into two aspects as to the presentation. I 
am merely going to state the philosophy as I feel it exists, and he is 
going to more or less take up much of the technical phases of it: 

I have sat here for 9 years and I have found out that the reason why 
everybody can throw a bombshell into any type of a school-construc- 
tion program is that they try to divide the States and to divide the 
thinking and to divide the take, so to speak. In my opinion it is 
impossible to get a bill through Congress that is a formula bill. I 
think we have to prove the money, the per capita income of the States 
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as they pay their money to the Federal Government, and then the 
States who are the largest revenue-producing States are not penalized 
especially, and they, in turn, get some money back for school construc- 
tion as well as the States that are definitely more in need of it. 

This new approach that we have established is this: what we set 
out to do was to determine the need for school construction. And, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when we sent the tele- 
grams out to the Governors all we asked them was how much it would 
take to put every boy and girl, that is, in dollars and cents, in a class- 
room in their State. Then we had the return in figures, and, as I have 
said in the report, it was between $10 billion and $12 billion. 

What the subcommittee did was just to hear what the problem was. 
They individually are not committed, as I know, to any bill. How- 
ever, we did establish that the need was there. And in H. R. 14 and 
H. R. 15 and H. R. 3411, the bill my friend from Pennsylvania in- 
troduced, what we have done is not stipulate any amount, but we have 
expressed in the bill that it would take between $10 and $12 billion 
to put every boy and girl in this country in a classroom. 

Then in this bill, as it is so properly stated, all we are asking this 
Committee on Education and Labor to do—and I think this is our 
responsibility—is that we as a committee on education and labor do 
not be so particularly concerned about the amount that we put in a 
bill, but we as a committee on education recognize the need, and then 
let the Appropriations Committee decide how much money they have 
left over, and start a program on school construction with ‘moneys 
available, if it is as low as $200 million or $300 million. 

However, I am convinced personally, with the great influx in the 
elementary grades—and we have not by any means reached a peak 
in the secondary field yet—that if the Congress of the United States 
wants to recognize the need for school construction for classrooms 
for the boys and girls of this country it is going to take $1 billion at 
least each year for 6 or 7 years. And if we want to shape up to our 
responsibility I think we, as a committee on education, should shape 
up, as they say in the Navy. 

We don’t have to stipulate the money because we do not in any way 
have any control over the appropriation of money. 

Mr. Exxitorr. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to ask him 
a question. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Exurorr. If we spend a billion dollars a year for 6 or 7 years, 
as you have suggested, would be necessary in order to meet presently 
the need, with the increasing birth rate that you mentioned earlier, 
won’t we probably at the end of that 6 or 7 years, and if we have 
spent the money that you spoke of, still have a great problem in the 
field of construction / 

In other words, do we not oversimplify it when we say we can do 
it for $12 billion actually ? 

Mr. Krarns. We are taking the figures we have, Mr. Elliott, with 
the idea that we would catch up by 1960 or 1961 with this great influx 
in the elementary grades, and after that we would have a leveling off, 
and, no doubt, the construction that we would do in that period would 
be ample to take care of the problem after that. 
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Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? Or would you 
prefer to make your presentation first ? 

Mr. Kearns. No—I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. As a member of the subcommittee, again I 
would like to mention one sentence in the statement which we pre- 
pared, and ask you how you feel that figure of $1 billion a year as 
the Federal Government’s responsibility would jibe with the state- 
ment which our subcommittee prepared. I refer to the sentence which 
says: 

While the subcommittee has not yet reached agreement on any one particular 
bill, it is clear that Federal legislation is needed and that this legislation must 
be designed to encourage State and local efforts to meet the problem. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you not feel that if we should inject Fed- 
eral participation of the scale that you mentioned—a billion dollars 
a year for 6 years—that we would not encourage but we might dis- 
courage local initiative and effort? 

Mr. Kearns. No, I do not think so, Mr. Frelinghuysen, for this 
reason: as you know, the bill leaves it to the chief school officer of 
every State. And if your State of New Jersey, which I think the 
testimony showed needed some $750 million, could not raise their 
share they would not get a dime of Federal money. 

They do not have to participate under my bill. No State has to 
participate. If they do not raise their share they do not get a dollar 
of Federal money. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I understand that. But will it not result in 
a slowing down of the local efforts if you have tremendous Federal 
participation available? Of course, it requires matching; I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, go back to all your highways and hospitals. 
Has that slowed up? I think New Jersey has around $314 million 
that the Federal Government puts in on hospitals. And you probably 
have 27 communities in your State waiting to get on the list so they 
can get in on that. I know we have about 62 in Pennsylvania. I do 
not know whether they will get any of it. But that is how much they 
desire to have it. 

However, they have to raise their share to get any of that Federal 
money. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I am not saying that they would not have to 
put up some money, too, but it would certainly change the traditional 
method of financing. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not think so. I think it is the incentive that we 
need. 

I told the President this; so there is no argument. He can verify it 
if he wants to. I said, “Some day, Mr. President, you are not going to 
have a committee over in Congress that does not want any Federal con- 
trol. Some day you might not be in the White House.” 

And I hate and despise any phase of Federal control, but I say this 
to you, gentlemen : Unless some of us get on the horse one of these days 
and take care of a program for children in this country under school 
construction a lot of us will not be here to stem off some idea of a real 
bureaucracy in education that will control everything from teachers to 
textbooks. And I send that out as a warning to you. 
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Mr. FreviNcuuysen. I hope you do not think I am arguing with 
you. 

Mr. Kearns. No, I know you are not. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You know my position. You know I have 
introduced bills which would recognize that the Federal Government 
does have a responsibility. And yet at the same time, taking the philo- 
sophical approach which you are using, you do have a very real prob- 
lem of how you are best going to encourage and stimulate local effort. 

Mr. Kearns. I will tell you one thing. Your bill last year, if I re- 
call, was $250 million for an emergency interim period. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. And I came out with the ridiculous figure at the time 
of $5 billion, and everybody gaped about it. We had never talked 
about anything in billions for school construction; it was always two 
or three hundred million dollars which met the requirements in no 
way. And when we got in the needs of all the States the $5 billion 
wasn’t any ridiculous figure at all. I said that we had $50 billion for 
highways and we ought to have $5 billion for schools. Here it adds up 
to between $5 billion and $6 billion. 

Instead of talking about peanuts in this business, we ought to face 
the issue of what it is going to cost and shape up to it. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. You will agree with the subcommittee’s state- 
ment 

Mr. Kearns. I agree with the subcommittee, and they were mar- 
velous to work with. I think that they accepted their responsibility 
in that statement, and said in that statement that they recognized the 
need. How we are going to meet the need is the problem. I am only 
one person here, but I think we ought to meet it in an adequate way, 
and I mean definitely in an adequate way. 

Mr. Ketiry. May I inquire? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Yes. I don’t have the floor. 

Mr. Kruuey. In your investigations did you find any States that 
take care of their own needs? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. We had a telegram from Jimmy Byrnes in 
South Carolina, and he said he would take care of it himself. He did 
not need any Federal money. 

Mr. Exxrorr. He is no longer Governor of South Carolina. 

Mr. Ketiry. How about Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, we had the best testimony, I would say, so far as 
the school construction program from that State, Mr. Kelley, for this 
reason, that we were the first State in the Union to set up a building 
authority. 

Mr. Kewiey. That is what I was thinking about. 

Mr. Kearns. They went ahead on a terrific building program. But, 
as I mentioned earlier, even though we have new schoolhouses com- 
pleted, we are still 14, 18, and 20 schoolrooms short, and they have no 
way of borrowing, they have no borrowing power to build any more 
for 30 years. 

Mr. Perxrns. Will the gentleman yield? t 

This building authority in Pennsylvania certainly did not solve the 
problem either, did it? 

Mr. Kearns. No. We need $600 million yet in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hour. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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I am interested in that building authority in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Kearns, because that is one of the features of the President’s program. 

Did that help solve some of your districting problems ? 

Mr. Krarns. Under that we united more schools and eliminated 
more one-room schools, and went into the consolidated plan and got 
more townships school-board members thinking alike for a modern 
curriculum, and gave the boys and girls the advantage of a much bet- 
ter faculty, and all the provisions of education that the city child has. 
It worked out very well. 

Mr. Horr. Was that building authority separate from your depart- 
ment of education in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Kearns. It is authorized by the legislature. 

Mr. Hotr. It is separate. You have an education department in 
Pennsylvania as well ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. It operates separately from the chief school 
officer of the State. 

We had the idea from the turnpike. That is where we got it, when 
we set up the turnpike. It is a pretty good idea. When we built 
the turnpike in Pennsylvania, Mr. Kelley, you remember nobody 
wanted to buy the bonds. They thought they were terribie, that the 
turnpike would never work. Now you cannot buy them, and they are 
paying around 14 percent interest. 

Mr. Horr. In your opinion, Mr. Kearns, would some type of rec- 
ommendation for assistance to set up building authorities to help on 
these redistricting problems as well as perhaps financial assistance in 
the Federal Government in the form of your bill be of assistance to 
the States? 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. The only trouble you have is that in about 
17 of the 48 States it is not constitutional to have a building authority, 
and the supreme courts of 2 of the 17 States have ruled it unconstitu- 
tional. You have to get around that phase of it. 

Mr. Horr. But did it work in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you. 

Mr. Ketter. I would like to interject this parenthetically. 

I have a community in my own district that came to me not long ago 
and they told me they had a school tax of 45 mills. And there is a limit 
to the resources. They need help and they don’t know where to get 
it. 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, and they only got that by special permission of 
the legislature because our limit is 33 in Pennsylvania. That had to 
be by special act of the legislature for that district. 

Mr. Ketixy. Forty-five is extraordinarily high. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Ketiry. That is almost a half cent. 

Chairman Barpen. Would the gentleman yield at this point? 

I would like to say that I will put you in control as to how many 
interruptions you would care to have. 

Mr. Kearns. The chairman is always most gracious, and any 
interruptions are welcome. 

Chairman Barpen. The reason I mention it is because sometimes too 
many questions will disrupt your statement. 

Have you in your investigations gathered any information con- 
cerning the financial condition of the various States? 
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My purpose in asking that question is that I have the feeling that 
our present plight is largely due to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not only invaded but virtually dried up many of the sources 
of revenue that the States heretofore enjoyed. 

Now as the Federal Government moves in and takes out, then, of 
course, the State has less to operate on. 

If you turn that statement around, the more of this operation we 
carry on the more we will increase the drying up process in the States. 

So I think it becomes necessary at this point to have some informa- 
tion as to how much of a sacrifice the States are making. What effort 
are they making to take care of themselves? You will find some 
States that have gone virtually overboard and even in the local com- 
munities have terrific tax rates. It might be interesting to know 
that in my home county the county tax rate is $2.10, and the city tax 
rate in which I live is $1.90. That is $4 per hundred. And the over- 
whelming bulk of that goes to the schools. 

In addition to that we have a sales tax, we have the privilege tax, 
we have everything from a dog tax on up. We are not complaining. 
We are wondering where the legislature is going to get $30 million 
that they need now to carry on their school program and increase 
the pay of the teachers and so forth. 

So I am interested to know if some of the States are just riding 
along, and if some of the States are making a maximum effort to take 
care of their own problems. 

As to the income tax, for instance, I paid to the Federal Government 
about seven times what I paid to the State. You might say that the 


State ought to raise it more. Well, there is a point of diminishing 


return to be arrived at some time. And if you add those two income 
taxes together the first thing you know a man does not have any income 
except for Government purposes. 

How is that operating in the States in which you have investigated 
it? Have you made a study of the relative efforts being put forth by 
the various States ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. Only what we had in the testimony, Mr. Chairman. 
And the ones we were particularly concerned with—and I think the 
subcommittee will agree with me on this— were where we had the 
so-called needy States which happened to be in the South and South- 
west, so far as schools are concerned. 

And I would refer the committee to page 282 and page 97 of the 
hearings where we were concerned with States down South, especially 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, and other States. They testified in 
the hearings that they felt the interest was so keen in their States that 
if this incentive of the matching program was available they some- 
how or other could raise the money. 

Going back to your statement, Mr. Chairman, IT think it is well 
taken. If we could ever get the States to ratify this amendment to 
the Constitution—and I think it has to be an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—whereby no State would send more than 35 cents of their 
tax dollar to Washington, probably we would not have half the prob- 
lems we have confronting us down here. In other words, they would 
keep their money at home and build all the schoolhouses they wanted. 

But I do not think we would operate the Government as we are 
operating it today down here, and I do not think we would be giving 
$5 billions abroad to foreign aid. 

59521—55—pt. 1-2 
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Mr. Ketiey. You mean 35 percent for school purposes. 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Ketxiey. For everything. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. In answer to your inquiry, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I had the privilege and pleasure of serving on the Burke com- 
mittee with Mr. Bailey, Mr. McConnell and myself and 4 or 5 more, 
and before we did anything on that legislation you assigned 2 com- 
mittees to cover the United States in the so-called distressed areas. 

The subcommittee of which I was a member covered about seven 
States, and in each of those States we got the answer to the question 
you have just asked. When we went into Michigan and when we 
went into your State of North Carolina, when we went into South 
Carolina, when we went into Georgia and when we went into Ken- 
tucky, at our hearings we insisted upon the State administrator of 
education in that State being present. We also insisted that people 
from the affected school districts be there as witnesses. And we got 
the figures that you just inquired about, and the status as to whether 
a school district had reached and used all of its facilities to meet the 
distress problem that they had. 

The State administrator gave us all the information about how 
education was financed on the State level through his office, on the 
county level and on the district level, or, in some States, the unit 
level. 

The testimony that we brought back here as a result of those many 
hearings gave you the educational processes in every State and in no 
less than 300 school districts. 

Just as you said, they had reached the end of their rope. Their leg- 
islature was not going to allow them to bond beyond a reasonable lim1- 
tation. And it was most illuminating to me to find the great variance 
and the impossibilities in school districts. I have some in my distriet— 
the Third in Minnesota—and I have five school districts that the tSate, 
the county, and the district just cannot cope with because of legal 
limitations. 

Now I subscribe to what you say. 

Chairman Barpen. You say because of legal limitations. You 
might add to that very wise legal limitations. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. Having gone through the period when bonds 
were not being paid and having been in the State Legislature of North 
Carolina when the banks were closed—all of them—and when the 
State teachers in all the schools were being paid with script or 
I O U’s, and we were up against the wall, and the bonds in the county 
adjoining were selling for 12 cents on the dollar, and bonds in my 
county were selling for 16, we put the sales tax on, and a lot of 
people swore they would ruin me. However, that $8 million that 
came from the sales tax is the only thing in the werld that kept the 
schools going. 

Now what would have happened if the county had issued more bonds 
with the bonds selling at 12 cents on the dollar? They could not sell 
them. They could not afford to sell them for 12 cents on the dollar. 

So in that instance they had met an economic block which stopped 
the issuance of bonds that was just as effective as the legal block. 
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The legal block was put on to keep them from again meeting that 
economic block that would destroy the value of the bonds. 

So when we refer to the legal limitations on bond issues it is put 
there for the purpose of keeping a few counties in the State from 
destroying the school bond market. And I think it is usually made 
low enough, or I would say the taxes high enough that in most in- 
stances I have heard about it was pretty reasonable and pretty safe. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not want to take up too much time of the com- 
mittee. 

I do want to say in conclusion that any type of bill that we would 
report out must certainly first have the support of the chief school 
officers of all the States who are going to administer it. And I want 
to say that in this bill of ours there is no stigma of Federal control 
whatsoever, and the chief school officer in every State handles the 
whole program for that State. 

I would not be interested in any bill—and there are several bills 
before this committee—that I could not support, because there are 
phases of them, to me, that smack of Federal control. 

I do want to say this, that this bill, in my opinion, is the cleanest 
bill so far as Federal control is concerned that I have seen written. 

I am going to relinquish my phase of this program, and turn the 
rest of it over to Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Perkins. Would the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly want to compliment the gentleman and 
state that I can wholeheartedly support your bill. 

In view of what you have stated, in the event we were not able 


to get an authorization this large through the Congress, such as 
provided for in your bill, under those circumstances could you support 
the Hill bill? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Perkins, I would be honest with you this morning. 
I will not pees a formula bill. I will have to be honest with you 


because IL would be honest if I were sitting up there. 

I do not think you could get it passed. I do not think you could 
get it out of committee, to begin with. And I do not think you would 
get any place on the floor of the House. 

I would like to correct one statement: I do not stipulate any money 
in my bill whatsoever ; just establish the need. 

Mr. Perkins. One other question. 

I believe the primary difference in your bill and the Hill bill is 
that the Senate bil provides for $500 million annually for the next 
2 years to meet the emergency where your bill does not specify any 
particular amount, and the Hill bill also has a formula and gives 
preference to the States on the basis of need, taking into considera- 
tion the effort that a particular State is making. 

Aren’t those the primary differences? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Freuincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, pursuing that same subject, 
I would like to ask Mr. Kearns a couple of questions, too. 

Do you consider that your bill depends for its effectiveness on an 
adequate appropriation ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would modify the question if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. I would be glad to have you. 
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Mr. Kearns. I would modify it by saying it this way, that in my 
bill we could start with a small amount one year and move it up the 
next year if the funds were available, but have the principal of it 
held to. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Do you think it would be as effective with a 
small amount ¢ 

Maybe I should ask the next question and then we could look at the 
two together. 

I am wondering to what degree you consider your bill is directed 
at need. The formula bill, as “Mr. Perkins has just said, is an effort 
to direct Federal assistance where the need is the greatest. Do you 
consider that your bill does that ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I am sure Mr. Bailey will get into that, but, to go 
back to your first question, I think, after all, it is the philosophy 
behind the bill, the first statement I made here this morning. 

There is need in every State. But I know one thing that you can- 
not do on the floor of the House: you cannot march New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California down there and say that 
you are going to give money just to certain States and they not be in 
on it themselves. 

You must meet this for everybody. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Hill bill, which is the same bil! that I introduced 
here, does not exclude any State, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kearns. I understand that. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. And those same States you have mentioned have voted 
for hospitals, old-age pensions and aid to the physically handicapped, 
and for many other programs that have been based on a formula just 
as the hospital bill which is probably the most recent. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exniorr. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. Perkins. I want to say that the Hill bill formula was pat- 
terned after the Hill-Burton hospital formula, and it is the same 
formula that was used in the bill last year by the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and Mr. C ooper in ‘the Senate. 

Mr. Frevincucvysen. Mr. Kearns, I would like to make my own 
position clear 

I think there i is considerable merit in an approach such as yours, but 
I am wondering still whether it depends for its effectiveness on a 
large appropriation. And IT am also puzzled about the degree to 
which assistance would be directed at the neediest districts. 

Mr. Kearns. I think Mr. Bailey will go into that because he has 
made a preparation, I do not want to get into his end of it. I must 
be fair with him. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Frelinghuysen deserves this one answer. 

[ feel my bill is so fair to all the States, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that 
whether there is a small amount or a large amount, at least the prin- 
ciple would be right in it and that no one would be left out. Everyone 
would be a participant. And the wealthier States that pay so much 
to the Federal Government in revenue to run this country would not 
be left out of the picture but would have a fair return for what they 
have put in the pot. 
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Mr. Fre.incHuysen. I do not want to prolong the discussion, but 
| would like to say that my own State of New Jersey is likely to get 
more under a program such as this. However, does that constitute 
fairness from a Federal Government point of view? ‘The need may 
be greater in some other States. 

Mr. Krarns. In my opinion, a boy or girl in this country, regard- 
less of what State he or she is in, is a boy or girl. If he needs a class- 
room he should have one. That is my answer. 

Mr. FretrvcnHuysen. The Federal responsibility may be quite 
different to a boy or girl in a poor State than it would be a boy or girl 
in a wealthy State. 

Mr. Kearns. I think the poor States, if there are such things—I had 
a challenge to me about some of the States that said they were so poor, 
and I find out they are quite wealthy but they don’t spend money on 
things they should spend it on. Others that are poor do. Georgia, for 
instance, does a beautiful job on schools. They probably spend 65 or 
75 cents out of every tax dollar on schools down there, and they don’t 
spend much on their highways at all. They are school conscious. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It has been estimated that every dollar that 
New Jersey gets back in terms of Federal assistance costs the taxpayers 
of New Jersey $2.19. So I want to be sure that the money is used in 
the most effective way if we are going to have a program of Federal 
assistance, 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fre~incuvysen. Yes. 

Mr. Mercarr. You will recall that in the hearings it was deter- 
mined that even the wealthiest State, the State that was spending and 
keeping up with the school-construction program, had districts that 
were very. very needy. And there are districts in your State and in my 
State as well as in Alabama and some of the other States that are 
said to be the neediest or that are as needy as any of the districts in 
the country. And if there is a small appropriation in the gentleman’s 
bill it will be given to those very needy districts in the State of Con- 
necticut or Delaware or New Jersey, States that are keeping up their 
part of the responsibility. 

If there is a small appropriation certainly this will be distributed 
to the very neediest districts whether they are in Connecticut or 
Alabama. If there is a large appropriation, of course, there is a great 
deal of equalization in this bill by the mere taxation ratio that you 
have described, $2.19 in New Jersey to get a dollar back, and a greater 
amount may be in some of the other States. In my own State we 
equalize about a dollar paid to get a dollar back. In the States below 
Montana they pay less and get more of the tax money back. 

So that is some of the Hill-Burton equalization, although it is not 
multiplied by the formula. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There is, I grant—and again I think we as 
members of the subcommittee realize—a rough equalization in an 
approach such as this, a direct-grant program, which does result in 
a kind of formula without running into the objections that any 
specific formula will surely do. But we do have a very serious prob- 
lem, I think, and I do think we have run into a ver y fundamental 
problem. My State, and I presume any other State, is going to be 
slow in going ahead with its own programs until it sees what kind of 
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assistance and how big a program of Federai assistance is going to be 
made available. 

So it does make a difference how we are going to do it and how big 
a program it is. It has resulted temporarily, at least, in a semi- 
paralysis in many areas because they would like to know how much 
Uncle Sam is going to come up with. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask our good member, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, to explain just how he thinks this 
is going to work out under allotments to States on page 4. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey is going to go into the details of it. If 
you don’t mind, I do not like to infringe on his part of the testimony, 
Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have also been waiting for your philosophy of 
education. 

Mr. Kearns. You know my philosophy of education. You re- 
member the 81st Congress. That isa nak: philosophy as to where I 
stood—the same as you did. 

_ Incidentally, we were against our good friend Bob Taft in those 
days because it was his bill. Let’s remember that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I could not quite figure out whether your philosophy 
was, that because we have been balling roads and pigpens and opera 


houses we ought to build schools for the children. It is pretty hard to 
argue. 

But I wonder if the reverse of that philosophy could not be stated. 
If we quit taxing the States and liquidating their assets at 90 per- 
cent or 71 percent we probably will go out of this business which, 
by comparison, is objectionable, and the people will build their own 


schools. That, I take it, is really what you would like to see done. I 
mean, that is a philosophy; is it not ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is; there is no question about it. 

Mr. Gwinn. A personal State responsibility of keeping their money 
at home and of stopping the Federal Government. You said you 
would stop it at 35. y would like to see it stopped at 25. 

But what I cannot figure out is how we can proceed here in this 
Education Committee and spell out no real bill but leave it to the over- 
burdened Appropriations Committee to write their own bill. That is 
what you do here. 

Mr. Kearns. They are not so overburdened when they have the 
money over there. . 

Mr. Gwinn. You have just said that because they haven't got the 
money is one reason, I take it, why you couldn’t 

Mr. Kearns. I do not vote for any mutual security of $3 million 
that they want with children out of the classrooms in this country. I 
will tell you that. 

Mr. Gwinn. How would you handle a State like New York under 
this bill? New York has refused to participate in this whole pro- 
gram, and says it can take care of itself and that it has been taking 
care of itself. 

Mr. Kearns. They do not have to come in. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. I think that was under a previous administration. 
I do not believe that the present administration in New York would 
refuse to participate in this setup. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Well, it is hard to tell what this administration will 
do. It is only a month or two old. 

Mr. Kearns. I will tell the gentleman that I have a telegram from 
Governor Harriman, who said he was evaluating the whole program 
in New York, and since his administration began he had not had the 
actual figures given to him, and would furnish me with them as soon 
as he had them. 

Mr. Dewey, incidentally, did not say he would not participate. He 
said he ‘did not have the figures available in New York. That is what 
Mr. Dewey told me in his telegram. 

Mr. Gwinn. In your hearings here the superintendent of schools 
said he thought the school facilities survey was a waste and useless. 

Let’s assume that New York State is way out in front. Give us 
that little advantage. We have been building schools faster and more 
up to date than other States. 

Mr. Kearns. With the exception of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gwinn. With the exception of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kettey. Will the pc em yield for a moment? 

On the discussion of New York, according to the New York Times, 
there is a very bad situation in New York City for schools. I just 
read it on Sunday. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the New York Times. 

Mr. Kettry. That is right, from your side of the fence, I am told. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would the gentleman yield to me 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Mercatr. There is evidence that there are districts in the State 
of New York that are just as needy as any district in the United 
States and as far behind as any other district in the Nation in school 
construction. 

Mr. Gwiyn. I wonder if we are going to compose the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s ideas about these things in this committee, which will be 
harassed certainly to find all the districts that need schools. Are 
we going to assume this burden ? 

Mr. Mercaur. We are going to ask the chief school officers of the 
different States to assume the burden. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Gwinn, Mr. Bailey is going into a lot of those 
details. 

Each child in New York gets $14.12 under my bill, the same as each 
child in Alabama will get $14.12. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, but New York does not need that. 

Mr. Kearns. They do not have to take it then. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why don’t they have to take it? 

Mr. Kearns. That isuptothem. Ifthey don’t raise any money they 
don’t get any. 

Mr. ZritenKo. I disagree with your statement that New York does 
not need that $14. In my district we need it. 

Mr. Gwinn. There certainly must be some difference in the 48 States 
as to their needs. 

Mr. Ze.tenko. There is a difference between New York City and 
Westchester County. We need it in New York City. 

Chairman Barven. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpven. If I do not say something every once in a while 
when everyone gets to picking on the poor South 
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Mr. Gwinn. They are picking on New York now. 

Chairman Barpen. The first thing I know f will develop an inferi- 
ority complex or something worse. 

But I have just looked over a list of the States from the point of 
view of effort put forth. It might be interesting to note that in the 
United States, New Mexico leads in effort. 

Mr. Kearns. That is on per capita income. 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 3.71. 

It might be interesting to note that New York is tenth from the bot- 
tom of the 48 States, New Jersey is eleventh from the bottom, and 
Pennsylvania is twelfth from the bottom. 

Now you say good citizens give more attention to schools and to 
education of their children. 

I would not ask the gentleman to agree with me, but under this for- 
mula the poor South is doing all right since, when you look it up here, 
you find that South Carolina is 25 ahead of Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina is 30 ahead of Pennsylvania. 

The lowest eight States in the Union, making the least sacrifice and 
putting forth the least effort of all the 48 States of the Union, happen 
to be Delaware, Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, Maryland, Missouri, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, where the heaviest and most concentrated 
industry and the wealth of the Nation is. 

So when you talk about the poor South don’t think we don’t love 
our kids and are not putting forth. 

Mr. Kearns. That is relative income there, of course. 

Chairman Barpven. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kearns. Not only that but when you put some of those States 
down at the bottom you must remember where you have the building 
authority setup it operates as a separate unit from your chief school 
officer and also from the department because they go out and sell their 
bonds and offer their bonds to the public to build those schools. 

Chairman Barpen. I am not arguing with the gentleman. I was 
just trying to clear up the record a little bit. I am not in disagreement 
with the gentleman’ s point of view, and I am not arguing with the 
bill. 

But there is one thing, if you will just let me mention it. 

Let’s not oversimplify the question of open appropriations. 

I ae not know how much experience you gentlemen have had trying 
to ramrod an authorization bill through the House of Repr esentatives 
involving as much as this bill would involve without the House requir- 
ing that we at least put a limit on the authorization. 

I will frankly tell you, as one who has been through the mill on that 
in the House, that you cannot afford to oversimplify that because I am 
not sure but what the House would very properly amend it and put a 
limit to the authorization. 

Mr. Kearns. I am very glad to hear the Chairman say that. 

The entire objective of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is that we members 
on the education committee have the fortitude to recognize the need. 

I will settle for the amount the gentleman wants to put in my bill. 

Chairman Barpen. I am not talking about fortitude, but I am talk- 
ing about the practical angle of this thing. After all, you know it 
doesn’t become law when you get it out of committee. It must have 
the approval of the House. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 
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Chairman Barpen. So I just did not want us to oversimplify this 
very pleasant operation of passing the buck to the Appropriations 
Committee because they are not very anxious to accept that kind 
of responsibility. I am not so sure but what we had not better give 
more than just passing thought to that. 

Mr. SmirH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Barpen. I will relinquish it. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to ask Mr. Kearns a question. 

In view of this drying up by Federal taxation down in the States 
and trying to get away from any Federal control what would you 
think if simply saying, by law, that the internal revenue collector 
of each State will grant, each year from the amount of Federal taxes 
collected in that State, a certain percent, 2 or 3 percent of the taxes 
to the State educational authority in that State ? 

Mr. Kearns. If they will build classrooms I would go along with 
anything. 

Mr. Situ. Give it to them. 

Mr. Perxrys. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Perxins. It has always been my viewpoint that the per capita 
income, as announced by the Department of Commerce, of the various 
States throughout the Nation, that is, the income of A, B, and C and 
every other individual in any particular State, is added together to 
arrive at the total per capita income of that State. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if he does not agree that that is 
the only accurate way to judge the effort of the various States when 
we take into consideration the amount of the total per capita income 
in particular States being expended for education. 

You agree with me on that? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Perxins. And I presume those figures were taken from the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Kearns. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I was interrupted and did not finish 
my questions of the gentleman. 

Chairman Barpen. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Gwinn. We must assume that there are 48 different kinds of 
needs and amounts in 48 States, must we not? 

Mr. Kearns. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Because of the fact that we have population con- 
centrations and movements to the South and to the West, that makes 
their need very much more acute than it is in areas where the popu- 
lation trend has definitely slowed down. 

This is a formula proposition in that every child gets $14.12 per— 
What is that? 

Mr. Kearns. It is not a formula. It is just that that is how the 
money would pay out on a matching basis. 

On a formula, it ranges from $22 down to $7 for Delaware. That is 
on a $500 million appropriation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Assuming that New York has slowed up in her popu- 
lation trend and that she is way ahead, comparatively speaking, in 
her school construction, she would get, out of a billion dollar appro- 
priation for buildings, roughly $200 million. 
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Now if she does not need that for school buildings what is she 
going to do with it? ' 

Mr. Kearns. Well, she would not get it unless she raised the money 
to get it, of course. She would have to raise her share in New York. 

But based on $500 million—I broke it down both at a billion and 
$500 million—New York on every $500 million puts in the Federal 
Treasury $24,133,680 and gets in return $41,100,000 out of the $500 
million appropriation on schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. She gets about 20 percent back of every dollar she 
gives up. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that New York would be very much better off, 
under your scheme, keeping her money at home and building her own 
schools. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, all of it, because it costs 35 cents to handle every 
dollar down here anyway. 

Mr. Gwinn. You will settle for 35? 

Mr. Kearns. I think 35 cents would cover the handling of every 
dollar we send down. 

Mr. Gwinn. At any rate, the differences in the State needs make 
it impossible to figure out any overall plan of appropriation that even 
approaches the satisfaction of that need. Is that not so? 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman from New York answer me this 
question : this is one thing I am confused about 

We sit over there on the floor, and when you have foreign aid, when 
have hospitals, when you have highways you never think of 

reaking this down statewise. All they say is “What are we going 
to get out of it?” 

But when we get into the schools, when you come to building a 
classroom for a boy or a girl to go to school in this country, you have 
everybody coming up with what their State is going to give and what 
they are going to get back. 

I do not see any consistency in the reasoning. 

Mr. Gwixn. There isn’t much consistency, but that is no justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know why we should pick on schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is no justification for continuing. I do not vote 
for these pigpens and operas myself. So I am not going to vote for 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Kearns. Maybe you did and didn’t know it at some time. 

Mr. Gwinn. I didn’t know about this pigpen business. I would 
like to know more about that. 

Mr. Kearns. I will show them to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am not going to vote for any of that, and, therefore, 
your argument does not apply to me. I am against this. 

Mr. Kearns. I did not expect to sell the gentleman to begin with. 
So that is all right. 

Chairman Barpen. All right, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn the rest of the 
testimony on H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 over to my distinguished colleague 
from West Virginia, Mr. Bailey. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman, I, first of all, want to commend and 
congratulate the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania on the 
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manner in which he has presented the philosophy behind our proposal 
to solve this vexing national problem of a shortage of classrooms. 

I can readily understand from the gentleman’s background, a life 
spent actively in the field of education, that he has the welfare of the 
boys and girls of our Nation at heart, and that he is speaking sincerely 
and making a sincere effort in his approach to the solution of the 
problem that we are all, or should, at least, all be interested in. 

Now let me say to the members of the committee that I have here 
on my right Mr. Robert Cardon of the legislative counsel’s office, and 
over on the left of my colleague Mr. Kearns, we have Mr. Derrickson 
of the committee sta 

These two gentlemen are largely responsible for the legal and tech- 
nical work in the preparation of H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

I did not bring along any bundles of statistics. I have them over- 
flowing my office because I have been active in the field of education 
since coming to Congress. I have plenty of data and material. 

My thought this morning was that I would just like to talk to my 
colleagues on the committee about this piece of legislation that is 
contained in H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

The beauty of this piece of legislation is its simple and direct ap- 
proach te this problem, avoiding, as it does, the major boobytraps that 
my past experience has taught me would have to be avoided if we 
hoped to get committee action and hoped to get action on the floor of 
the House. 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, and may I inquire of the clerk if all of 
the members have copies of the legislation ? 

Mr. Hussey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barter. I would like you to give very close attention to this 
because if we become familiar with it this morning it might avoid 
delay later on in the committee hearing. 

I am going to attempt to tell you what the meaning is in these 
various sections as they are read. 

We have a short title here on page 1 of the bill: 


This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1955.” 


Now give careful attention with me to some of the meaning in the 
policy and purpose of the Congress in proposing this legislation. 

The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities te provide classrooms needed for free public 
education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the num- 
ber needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating 
our children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current 
shortage of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed 
through the United States during the past 25 years. 
1 want to digress from the reading there to make this observation. 
Twenty-five years would take you back to the depression days of 
1930. There was practically no classroom construction through that 
period. Along at the close of the 1930’s we were more or less sud- 
denly, along about 1941, drawn into the Second World War. There 
was no construction then because every piece of material, every work- 
man available was thrown into thewar effort. We A a began, at the 
close of World War IT, began getting on our feet, if you will remem- 
ber, trying to meet this situation of shortages in classrooms when the 
trouble in Korea started. 
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So you see that over the last 25 years we have woefully neglected 
the greatest asset that the American people have, and that is their 
boys and girls. 

We have been able to find money for every purpose that has come 
to the Congress of the United States. We have just simply tried to 
shift the responsibility in the field of school needs, leaving the respec- 
tive smaller school districts in the several States to meet this problem. 

Mr. Ketiey. Were there some schools built under the public works 
program in the 1930's? 

Mr. Battery. There were some in emergency; yes. Under the Lan- 
ham Act there was some provision during the depression days, but 
those were only emergency cases and did not even scratch the surface 
of the overall need. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I digressed there to point out the fact that 
we have been working under very psec a! conditions to lay the 


groundwork for the fact that we have a situation confronting us now 
in the form of a shortage of approximately 370,000 classrooms. 


The national interest requires that the Federal Government join with the 
State and local governments in solving this pressing problem. It is the pur- 
pose of this Act to provide for Federal payments to State educational agencies 
to enable the States and local communities to expand their school construc- 
tion programs to the extent necessary to provide school facilities adequate to 
their needs. 


I am going to pass over pretty rapidly these definitions, but there 
are 1 or 2 of them I want to call particular attention to. 

The term “commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of HEdu- 
eation. 

The terms “construction” and “constructing” means the preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, al- 
tering, remodeling, improving or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities and ini- 
tial equipment, machinery and utilities necessary or appropriate for school 
purposes— 

I would like the particular attention of the committee to be called to 
the following: 


The term does not include (A) interests in land— 
that means the Federal Government will not contribute anything to 
the purchase of the site for a school building— 
(B) off-site improvements— 
that would be improvements around the school building, that is, not 
actually the school ground itself— 
(C) athletic stadia— 
and that is of interest to the committee— 
(D) structures or facilities intended primarily for athletic exhibitions, con- 
tests or games or other events for which admission is to be charged to the 


general public, or (E) structures or facilities designed to be used exclusively 
for special activities such as single-purpose auditoriums or gymnasiums. 


In other words, we are talking about minimum needs. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Battery. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have never agreed with the thought that a gym- 
nasium is not an essential part of a school activity. Personally I 
think physical education is rather necessary. 
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Mr. Barmy. To an extent I agree with you, but it must be dual 
purpose. That same gymnasium must also provide an auditorium. 
They can be and are quite extensively built at the present time. 

In other words, we would not want the duplication of building a 
fine, big auditorium, and at the same time building a floor for the 
special purpose of playing basketball. 

Mr. Ruopes. Due to the fact that in some instances it might be 
pretty well necessary to expend Federal funds for something like 
this, I wonder if it would not be better to include the gentleman’s 
philosophy in the committee report rather than have a definite pro- 
hibition in the bill. 

Mr. Barry. No, sir. I think there are members on this commit- 
tee right here who would not support Federal grants in aid for edu- 
cation if they thought they were going for anything other than actual 
classroom needs. 

We wrote this legislation with the thought that we would like to have 
a practically unanimous report of this committee to take to the floor 
of the House of Representatives. And special care was taken in 
meeting some of these problems. That was one of them. 

Mr. Mercaur. The gentleman was the author of Public Laws 815 
and 874. In that construction wasn’t there some similar provision ? 

Mr. Batmey. Yes; and particularly in the change later made in 
Public Law 815. It was spelled out a little more definitely there. 
It was changed to minimum needs, I believe. But there were re- 
strictions in Public Law 815 that you could not build except for 
emergency purposes and for basic minimum needs. 

Mr. Mercautr. You never permitted a single-purpose auditorium or 
gymnasium under that program. 

Mr. Batrey. That is right, that is true. 

The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rice, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Canal Zone. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

To what extent do you provide in this bill for its application to 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Battxy. The same treatment as a State would get. 

Chairman Barpen. That would means how much per pupil? 

Mr. Kearns. They get $14.12. 

Chairman. Barpen. Was there any testimony taken as to how that 
would fit with Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Bartzy. The Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico testi- 
fied. 

Mr. Kearns. The Commissioner of Education submitted a state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery (reading) : 


The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly con- 
stituted local school authority having administrative control and direction of 
public schools in a county, township, independent or other school district 
located within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools, or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities. 

The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools, or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational 
agency within the State designated by or under State law, or, in the absence 
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thereof, by the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible 
for developing and submitting a State plan for approval under section 6 and 
for administering the approved plan; in the case of the Virgin Islands, the term 
“State agency” means the Governor. 

The authorization of appropriations has already been discussed, 
but let me give you some thoughts of my own in this connection. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for the five succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as 
may be necessary to make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose 
of this act. 

May I say here that this is what is commonly referred to as an open- 
end appropriation. I appreciate having the comments of the chair- 
man that we might be just a little bit too open ended in this par- 
ticular instance. But I would like to remind my colleagues on the 
committee that we are not the only Members of Congress that have a 
responsibility in this particular field. It is the business of this com- 
mittee to advise the Congress in the form of proper legislation that 
there is a need, a need not only from the local standpoint and the State 
standpoint but also a need from the national standpoint. 

When we have done that and have submitted proper legislation, 
then there are some other Members of Congress that need to accept 
some responsibility because they have the same problems that the 
Members of Congres who are members of this committee have, and 
they know the situation. 

The Congress is pretty well sold on the idea that something will 
have to be done with this problem. 

I can understand what the gentleman means, but we are in pretty 
much a state of flux, speaking financially, and I think it is opportune 
right now that we have this kind of an appropriation because we are 
facing some kind of Federal financing to take care of a hundred- 
billion-dollar highway program. Surely the Congress, if proper 
legislation is laid before them, would not think of appropriating $5 
billion or $10 billion a year on a hundred-billion-dollar road program 
and totally neglect the schools when there was adequate legislation 
saying to them “You should make whatever appropriations are neces- 
sary.” 

We have outlined the problem to them, and advised them that it is 
approximately a 6-year program. 

Now it is true, to handle that problem and solve that problem, it 
would require annual appropriations of approximately a billion dol- 
lars. I do not anticipate that we could get a billion dollars for the 
first year’s appropriation. I would accept a half billion dollars in 
order to start the program. 

The thing I want to get across to my colleagues on the committee is 
that you are playing with fire so long as you continue to neglect this 
problem. 

It would be an inexcusable situation if this Congress recessed in 
June or July or August, or whatever month we recess, without having 
provided legislation to meet this situation. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Bariey. I will be glad to yield. 

Chairman Barpen. Of course, the gentleman knows there is no 
necessity for his lecturing to me on my interest in the public-school 
system. 
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My interest dates back quite far. I have a background of having 
attended school when all 11 grades were in 1 room. So I know some- 
thing about the rough end of education. And I have exhibited all 
the interest I knew how wisely in the educational program that came 
up. 

ae I am not arguing with the gentleman about the wisdom or non- 
wisdom of taking some of the European funds and using it for this. 
I am sure the gentleman is aware of the fact that I have not been 
voting for those funds. 

Mr. Bamey. Neither have I since I learned of some of the things 
they were doing. 

Chairman Barpen. I do not even have to say “since.” 

Mr. Bamey. I will confess that I went along for a year or two 
until I learned better. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, I am not getting into that point. But, 
getting back to the point that you hurdled rather quickly, you said 
it was the responsibility of this committee to submit legislation and 
show the need. 

I wish that was the limit of the responsibility of this committee, but 
it so happens that it is not. The responsibility squarely rests upon 
us to inquire into it and find out how much need and what it will cost. 

So we cannot stop with just saying we need more schools. If that 
were true you could walk on the floor of the House this morning when 
the House convenes and say, “Everybody here who thinks we need 
some schoolrooms and schools raise your hand,” and everybody’s hand 
would go up. That is established. 

Mr. Bairry. I would anticipate that your committee report would 
set up that information in detail and show that it was a 6-year pro- 
gram, and approximately what it was going to cost, and support it with 
the necessary data through testimony taken by the committee. 

Chairman Barpen. That is all right, Mr. Bailey, but what I was 
afraid I would be confronted with would be to be requested to skip 
over that necessary and vital information 

Mr. Bairry. There is no thought of that at all. 

Chairman Barpen. Rather than run into trouble some time. 

Mr. Batwtey. Mr. Chairman, there has been some discussion here 
about formulas. I think that the next section of the bill is the best 
part of the bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Battery. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to say that I have been sitting here listen- 
ing to the gentleman from West Virginia, patiently hoping that you 
might volunteer the information that I was going to ask you about, 
aa that is with regard to the need. 

I have been hoping that we would develop more information on 
that subject instead of proceeding with everything on the assump- 
tion of a need of 350,000 schoolrooms. 

I take it, in answer to the Chair—— 

Mr. Battery. In answer to your question I will say that I heard 
the gentleman remark 2 or 3 days ago here that he had read every 
bit of the subcommittee’s report on the testimony, read it in detail. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have not read every word. 

Mr. Battry. You will find in there that the present Commissioner 
cf Education, Dr. Brownell, testified to the need for 370,000 class- 
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rooms, and he went ahead and projected that situation to 1960, and 
presented the picture there that if we did not do something or other 
about it, if the Congress did not do something about it, you would 
have a situation of almost 700,000 classrooms short by 1960. 

How much more information would we need ? 

If the Federal Commissioner of Education knows that condition 
to exist, how much time should this committee waste going out and 
getting other information / 

Mr. Gwinn. Does the gentleman expect the legislative branch of 
this Government to take a statement from the administrative branch 
of the Government as to need for 350,000 schoolrooms and proceed to 
draft legislation on that statement? 

Mr. Battery. Aren’t we doing that every day in the Congress when 
some proposition comes up under the Reorganization Act? 

Mr. Gwinn. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Battery. I am sure the gentleman will recall the special message 
from the President on the tariff proposition the other day. They 
advise us every day about how we ae vote even, 

Mr. Gwinn. If we are doing it, we ought to quit. I do not see any 
need for a legislative branch that is going to turn it over so completely 
as that to the administrative branch. 

Mr. Battery. We are not turning it over; we are simply pointing out 
the need as outlined by Dr. Brownell. 

Mr. Gwrtnn. Dr. Brownell did not even go into the question of 
the size of the classes. 

How many schoolrooms are we building for how many pupils? 
We have not even come to that question, if we are going to exercise 
the responsibility of the committee. 

Mr. Battery. The gentleman will understand that you will have 
certain standards set up in various States. In high schools the or- 
dinary class will be 25 pupils. And, in elementary, from 30 to 32. 
The standards of the various States adhere pretty closely to that. 
There are some classrooms, of course, in which there are fewer pupils, 
and there are far more classrooms in which there are as many as 55, 
60, and 65 to a classroom. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have got that problem to face, haven’t we? We 
haven’t faced it yet. 

Mr. Battzy. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to go 
pretty carefully into section 5 (a). 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Bailey a brief 
question on section 4 before we take up section 5? 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey, do you yield? 

Mr. Bamey. I yield. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I notice that your bill proposes that authori- 
zation be made for this fiscal year and for the succeeding 5 fiscal years. 

Mr. Baitry. That makes a program of 6 years. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to ask you whether you con- 
sider that this bill is an emergency approach to handle an abnormal 
situation which has developed in the past 25 years. Or is this a con- 
tinuing program, as you see it? 

Mr. Batrey. No, sir. This would anticipate meeting the Nation’s 
need at the end of the 6 years. It is not a temporary approach, as 
we will learn later on when we get around possibly to the President’s 
proposals. It is a sincere effort on the part of the Congress to meet 
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this situation permanently until the need for these classrooms is 
brought down to a point where it can be handled by the local school 
districts in the States. 

Mr. FReLincHuyseEN. Is it a question primarily of clearing up a 
backlog? In other words, are we discussing an emergency situation 
or is it a continuing responsibility ? 

Mr. Battey. We are clearing up this backlog. 

As I tried to outline in the beginning of my statement, this has 
been accumulating over the years. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. You would consider this emergency legisla- 
tion, but one which will take at least 6 years to clear up. 

Mr. Baitey. I do not think the situation demands emergency legis- 
lation. Emergency legislation would simply temporarily dlelay the 
overall solution of this problem. It is the time now that the Congress 
laid the basic legislation on the statute books to meet this situation 
permanently. 

Mr. Fre_incnuysen. Emergency legislation does not necessarily 
delay an attack on a problem; it just recognizes that there is a par- 
ticular thing that needs to be handled. 

Mr. Batuey. I have known a lot of people that ought to have a 
new house but decided that they would just put a new roof on it and 
use the old house, and sometimes your temporary legislation is that 
kind. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am sure the gentleman realizes I am: not 
suggesting we have any delay in attacking the problem. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, let’s pay particular attention to sec- 
tion 5. 


(a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making payments 
under this act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age popula- 
tion of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the 
States. 

Now whether it be $100 million, $300 million, $500 million, or a 
billion dollars, whatever amount is appropriated by the Congress 
will be distributed to the States on this proposition, and this one 
particular reason : 

The committee discussed quite extensively whether we should use 
the United States Census Bureau statistics or whether we should use 
the average daily attendance figures. We found that in several of the 
States—for instance, in California—students enrolled in junior col- 
leges are classified as a part of the average daily attendance in the 
reports of the State of California. We found situations existing in 
other States where it made it necessary that we get away from your 
daily average attendance as a basis for making this distribution. 

So we are making the distribution on the census figures from 5 years 
of age to 17, inclusive. 

Now the distribution would just be this simple: take the State of 
Alabama, the school population as shown by the census figures for 
Alabama. We would take whatever overall percent that would be of 
the total census of the entire Nation in determining how much money 
the State of Alabama was to get. It would just be prorated on a 
percentage basis. 

Chairman Barpen. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

59521—55—pt. 1-3 
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I can say very frankly to the gentleman I am not worried too much 
about the money pam es in school construction. That does not 
bother me. I do not think it is going to break this Government for us 
to do that. 

There are two things that are terrifically important, in my opinion. 
One is the method of distribution, and the other is the Federal con- 
trol of court review. We will get those hurdles. 

It looks like it is about to boil down to two methods. One is a 
straight-out windfall to a State, and that is your proposal; the other 
is a formula approach. 

Mr. Batter. That is right. 

Chairman Barpen. For many years I have voted to cut down many, 
many appropriations. I am about to give up on that. This Gov- 
ernment is growing bigger and bigger every year, and every depart- 
ment wants more money. 

So there are only two ways that I see for the States to continue to 
exist, and before some of the younger members here are as old as you 
and I, I am not too sure they will be in existence if we keep on going 
in the direction we are going. There are only two ways they are going 
to continue to exist, and that is either through the windfall method 
or a return of money through the formula method, or a reduction in 
Federal taxation. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you at that point? 

Why we are making this approach is this: if you will recall when 
we carried the impacted neha district legislation to the floor of the 
House we had 2 or 3 intricate formulas in determining categories 1, 
2,and3. Do you remember when some of the other Members of Con- 
gress who were not members of our subcommittee and were familiar 
with those formulas were on the floor making a plea in favor of that 
legislation some other Members of Congress would ask them to explain 
what they meant by this intricate formula, and invariably they re- 
ferred the answer back to the gentleman from West Virginia, the 
chairman of the subcommittee that had prepared the legislation. 

Now I do not want to face the Congress with an intricate formula 
where you are reaching up and pulling out of the blue sky a certain 
figure, multiplied or squared, or with weighted pupils, and such argu- 
ments as that. 

Chairman Barpen. There are going to be some of those folks on 
the floor this time. 

Mr. Bauer. That is true. 

Chairman Barpen. And when you settle that to your own satisfac- 
ten there are going to be some that will ask you questions about the 
other. 

Mr. Bamey. That is true. 

Chairman Barpen. You cannot carry one in without being ques- 
tioned. But I do think that the Members of the House will want a 
pretty definite program and one that can be justified. 

Now I am not saying that the House will not accept the windfall 
philosophy—and that is what it is. You are just paying back to 
the State. You are doing the same thing here that Mr. Smith sug- 
gested a while ago, that you just let the Internal Revenue Department 
turn back to the State a certain percentage of the taxes collected. As 
far as I am concerned, that meets my approval. 
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Mr. Bary. I do not think the distinguished chairman ought to 
refer to that as a windfall. 

Mr. oaeonace Will the gentleman yield to me, Mr. Chairman, 
briefl 

Mr. Bamey. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. Perxrys. In Section 5 (a) you say: 

As used in this subsection, the term “school-age population” means that part 
of the population— 
and so forth. And then the portion above that. 

Section 5 (a) is one of the three elements that constitute the formula 
in the Hill bill, is it not? 

Mr. Barter. That is true. But we don’t go into the other two 
phases of it. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Chairman Barpen. I am not trying to enter into a controversy 
with the gentleman. I hope you will understand because the discus- 
sion of this bill is very enlightening to me, and I think will be thought 
provoking and we can get along better. 

I am troubled over the formula 

Mr. Battery. May I ask one favor of the distinguished chairman. 

I do not think it should be referred to as a windfall. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say this: the only reason I used the 
word windfall is I do not know where the word came from, but I 
know what it is applied to, that you just have some money dropped 
in your lap. You can call it any kind of a refund you want, but, of 
course, what actually is happening is they are taking it from the 
States and bringing it to Wichingion, and, according to what the 
gentleman says, taking 35 cents out of each dollar for handling, and 
then sending it back. 

Mr. Batiey. I still, Mr. Chairman, cannot agree with you on 
referring to that as a windfall in comparison to the term that was 
created es a few months ago concerning a lot of unnecessary earn- 
ings on the part of some building contractors. 

Chairman Barpren. You name it then. 

Mr. Bamey. I don’t think the term “windfall” should be used 
there, and I would like to ask the distinguished chairman if he will 
not strike that term from the record because it is in no sense of the 
word a windfall. The States do not get it unless they raise an equal 
amount of money. 

Chairman Barpen. Is that an ugly word? The gentleman will not 
insist on that if the chairman is not able to find another word? 

Mr. Baty. Let’s refer to it as matching money. That is what 
it is. 

Chairman Barpen. You can call it a refund. 

Mr. Bamey. Call it a refund then. But I just don’t like the term 
“windfall.” 

Chairman Barpen. I am not concerned over that. I was not trying 
to be offensive to the gentleman. 

There is a distinct difference between your proposal and a formula. 

Mr. Bampy. Yes, in the matter of needy States. And I wanted 
to get to that if I can be permited to do so. 

airman Barpen. The gentleman has the floor. I gave him that 
a while ago. So I will refrain. 
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Mr. Battery. You understand, of course, that this is different from 
a State refund; it is a grant-in-aid on a matching basis. 

Here is the beauty of this particular arrangement: you have heard 
a lot of talk around here about keeping the hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of your school affairs, and I heartily agree with the 
statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I think it is 
pretty much in agreement with the thinking of most of the members 
of this committee that the Federal Government has no business inter- 
fering in the control of local school affairs. 

Now here is the nice part about this. We say to the chief school 
officer in that State—in many of the States he is elected by the people 
and, if not, he is appointed by the Governor—we say to that chie 
school officer, “You bring up here a State plan. You know the situ- 
ation better in your State, far better than the Members of Congress 
know it. You know what districts needs emergency school construc- 
tion more than some other district in your State. So you prepare a 
State plan and bring it in for the approval of the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education.” 

Now in that State plan we are matching the State. 

Let’s take the State of Alabama as an illustration. We are match- 
ing the State of Alabama on a 50-50 grant-in-aid basis. The State 
or the local school districts will have to raise an equal amount of 
money to that which the Federal Government provides. 

But we say to that school official in the State of Alabama: “We are 
iving you absolute control. This is a State matter, and the Federal 
overnment does not want to go into the handling of the schools in 

the State of Alabama.” 


Now let’s say that Alabama may have 400 projects when they have 
set up that program, and that school superintendent in looking over 
those projects wants to give priority to some pee district that 


cannot raise money and needs the school bui 
others of his 400 projects. 

What we are saying to that man is: “You prepare that program. 
We are not going to match you on a project. Codins we are going to 
match you on a State basis. And when your project A comes up 
you investigate the financial status of that school district, and you 
find out that that school district can only raise 40 percent of what they 
need for their program. _ You give them—” 

Chairman BArpen. Will the gentleman yield right at that point. 

I do not know whether the gentleman was on the committee or not, 
but I had a good bit to do with bringing up the first State plan we 
had. I ran into some trouble there because I remember one amend- 
ment over on the floor of the House, and it was deleted by a vote of, 
I think, 205 to 1. 

But when the Administrator started operating he incorporated that 
amendment in his requirements. 

Well, of course, after a long fight I ran him off of that position. 

Your theory, I would say to the gentleman, about not matching on 
a project-to-project basis, is a very excellent one. Your theory of 
turning it over to the school authorities I go along with. 

I must reserve further agreement with this setup for reasons that 
have come to me in experience in the past. And that is you give to 
the United States Commissioner of Education the authority of 
approval or disapproval. 


ding worse than some 
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Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Chairman Barpen. And you give to him the authority to find 
facts. And when he finds facts they are conclusive unless they are 
against the overwhelming evidence or whatever the term is you use. 

Mr. Barey. That is a little further down in the section there. 
But I think we are providing judicial review. 

Chairman Barpen. I do not like the proposition of giving the 
Commissioner of Education the power of approval and disapproval. 

I think we can spell out in the law that the money be turned over 
to the education commissioner of the State, and then if some of our 
attorneys can come up with a proposal that will permit a school board 
or an official of the State to bring an action into Federal court when 
the State school officer is not conducting himself or not handling the 
money as it should be handled, I do not like to lodge that authority 
here. We have just gotten out of a 2-day squabble over somebody 
misinterpreting a word that we had thought was very clear. 

Mr. Vewbe. In that connection would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Batrry. I yield to you. 

Mr. Ve.pe. Let me preface my remarks by saying that I am in 
favor of this legislation. 

I would like to have you explain to me and to the chairman wherein 
this legislation differs from the legislation that was recommended by 
the President. 

Let me say, Mr. Bailey, that I feel that the President’s recom- 
mendation, as far as this legislation is concerned, would not as seriously 
interfere with States rights as much as this type of legislation would. 

Mr. Barry. I would just like to say to the gentleman from Lilinois 
that I do not have any intention of injecting the President’s recom- 
mendation because Mr. Frelinghuysen, who introduced the legisla- 
tion, is going to appear before the committee, and I would not want 
to go into a discussion of the President’s recommendations or even 
compare it with this approach until after Mr. Frelinghuysen has 
made his formal presentation. 

I do not think we should go into that discussion as a part of this 
proposal. They are two separate approaches entirely, and while 
there may be similar intents and a similar approach to a certain 
extent, I still think we should honor the President’s proposal by 
devoting whatever time is necessary to it to see if it is the solution to 
this problem. 

So, if you don’t mind, I would like to defer answering you until 
the other side has been presented. 

Mr. Vevpe. Thank you. 

Mr. Barry. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may go ahead where I was 
interrupted, suppose that the second project on this State school 
officer’s list, at the top of his priority list, is another district in which 
they can raise 60 percent of their construction, and he only needs to 
give them 40 percent. When he has worked down through his entire 
State program we ask him to match the Federal Government on a 
statewide basis. He has that liberty of handling those emergency 
situations by saying to the district “You can raise 60 percent or you 
can raise 70 percent. I will give you 30 percent or I will give you 
40 percent. But over here is another district that can only raise 30 
se of what they need. T am going to give them 70 percent of 

ederal assistance.” 
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Chairman Barpen. You are proceeding on the theory that some- 
body has got to make that decision anyway. 
r. Battey. That is right. 
Chairman Barpen. And the best man to do it is the man closest to it. 
. v0 Barry. That is right, the man who knows the situation first 
and. 


Mr. Txompson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. This answers a question which has been disturbing 
me, namely, the district which has not the ability to raise its own 
funds which are to be matched under your legislation will be able to 
get relief, in a sense, from one of the wealthier districts in the State. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Battzry. That is right. It is a sort of State equalization plan 
along with the Federal grant-in-aid. And that is the incentive that 
is in this bill. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would like to say that I like very much that ap- 
proach in this legislation. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, this legislation is not perfect, and if 
there are some suggestions coming from you or members of this com- 
mittee to tie this thing up a little closer in the way of judicial review 
and in the way of appeals to the courts, they are welcome. 

I thought we handled the situation fairly well there in the court 
review. 

If the committee wants to continue beyond 12 o’clock to listen to us 


as we go ahead with this explanation, I would like to run over the 
State plan a little bit. 


Chairman Barpen. May I say this: you will not lose the floor. We 
have had very good attendance, excellent attendance in the com- 
mittee, and I think the best way to lose it is to em to let things 

it 


happen that cause the member to lose contact with what is going 

along, and then he loses interest in it and will not be back at the next 

meeting. 

. So I think we had best adjourn for today. You will not lose the 
oor. 

Mr. Battry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to start over there with section 5 and finish my explana- 
tion. We have a lot of figures here to support some of the questions 
that I have. 

Chairman Barven. The committee will meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. We will stand in recess until tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 3, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Representative Graham A. Barden (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Kelley, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 
Elliott, Landrum, Bowler, Green, Roosevelt, Zelenko, McDowell, 
Thompson, Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Holt, Rhodes, Wainwright, Coon, 
and Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Bailey, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND HON. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT L. 
CARDON, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL’S OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES; AND RUSSELL C. DERRICKSON, CHIEF INVESTIGA- 
TOR, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—Resumed 


Mr. Barer. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of the committee, 
on gre | due to the lack of time, we concluded our discussion of 
H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 at the bottom of page 4 (referring to the printed 
law) and we were talking about allotments to States. 

I want to begin at the top of page 5, subsection (b): 

After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out of the 
State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 

Mr. Kettry. May I interrupt a minute before you start? 

These funds will be appropriated or allotted to each State. Suppose 
the State does not come in for a request: then what do you do? 

Mr. Battery. We will get to that when we get to the State plans, on 
page 5. 

After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out of the 
State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 

Here we have the details of the State plans. 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which shall— 
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Now let’s understand that this is not compulsory legislation; it is 
elective so far as the States are concerned. And if any State does 
not want to take advantage of the Federal grants-in-aid on a matching 
basis they have the privilege of not submitting a plan. 

(1) designated the State agency through which the plan is submitted as the 
sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout the State— 

In most States you have a duly elected State commissioner of public 
instruction, or superintendent of schools, as the case may be. Only 
in a few States are they appointed by the Governor. But they are 
the official State agency. 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have authority 
to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act— 

So it has to be a regularly organized and regularly, legally con- 
stituted State agency. 

Chairman Barpen, May I interrupt a moment there on that No. 2 
for this comment: I will not discuss it at length, but I will eall it to 
your attention. 

We might hold in our minds some better language, if possible, than 
the term “contain satisfactory evidence.” 

I call that to your attention. 

Mr. Battzy. I have no objection to clarifying it. 

Chairman Barven. I call it to the attention of the gentleman. I 
have been here some 20 years, and I have never been able to find out 
yet what “satisfactory evidence” is to an administrator. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. It would not be “suitable,” would it? 

Chairman Barpen. What is satisfactory to one certainly is not satis- 
factory to another. 

Mr. Kearns. I have always had the same gripe, Mr. Chairman. 
Every bill we ever pass, no matter how it is spelled out, always says 
“and for other purposes,” which I have an objection to. 

Every bill that is passed in Congress says “and for other purposes.” 
That is the language of the law that the lawyers put in there. 

a glad to see the chairman wanting it spelled out, and I go along 
with it. 

If you do not like “contain” put in something else. 

Mr. Bary (reading) : 


(3) set forth a program— 


understand, this is not a Federal program; this is a State program we 
are talking about— 


set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this act will be 
expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency-——— 


not approved by the Federal agency, but by the State agency 


for construction of school facilities for tax-supported elementary and secondary 
schools which are under public supervision and control ; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school facility 
eonstruction projects, which shall take into account the relative financial re- 
sources of the several local school agencies in the State; the relative efforts 
which have been and are being made to meet their needs for school facilities 
out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency of their needs for school 
facilities, determined accordancing to relative conditions of overcrowding or lack 


of facilities and relative extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are in 
use— 


That is the beauty of this plan; it gives the State officer adminis- 
tering this plan the right to set up his own priorities and to determine 
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which project should have first preference, and determine what per- 
cent of it shall be State and local funds, and what percent shall be 
Federal funds. That is the beauty of the arrangement. 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Chairman / 

Yhairman Barpen. Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Keutry. Mr. Bailey, I know what you are trying todo. You 
are trying to avoid any influence from the Federal Government in 
this matter. 

Mr. Bauer. That is right. 

Mr. Kewtey. Right there you have it. 

Mr. Bamry. Why? 

Mr. Ketiey. Because you have got the State agency where they must 
comply with these conditions as set forth in paragraph (4). They 
hand those plans to the Federal agency here in Washington for ap- 
proval, don’t they 4 

Mr. Barter. They have to approve it, of course. 

Mr. Ketiey. Then they do have some control right there. They can 
turn it down. 

Mr. Battery. Let me point out to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
there would never be any need for a flood of Federal inspectors going 
into any State to inspect local projects that were under construction. 

If you will let me go ahead and finish these different provisions you 
will find out we are allowing them to set up their own standards of 
construction. We are keeping out of it. So that there would not be 
any occasion for any Federal! representative of education to ever go 
into one of those States. 

Mr. Keutxiey. They do not have to. They have to sit down here and 
approve what they offer them. If they do not approve it they do not 
get the money. 

Mr. Battery. We are only concerned that they match State and local 
moneys in equal amounts to the Federal, and we are leaving them a frde 
hand to do it as they think best in their particular State. 

Mr. Karns. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Baitry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Kelley, the idea is that the Commissioner just 
QO. K.’s the plan like Dr. Haas from Pennsylvania, to warrant its Fed- 
eral grant. 

Mr. Ketter. Would he have the authority to turn it down if he 
wanted to? 

Mr. Kearns. You have a new superintendent of public instruction 
there under Governor Leader. 

Whoever that man is, all he does is bring his papers down here and 
says “This is my plan.” And he says “The legislature of Pennsylvania 
has put up $300 million.” Sam Brownell is all through after that 
point. 

Mr. Keniry. Then he has to approve it. 

Mr. Kearns. He O. K.’s the plan. 

Mr. Keutxiey. Yes. He also then has the right to disapprove it if he 
wants to. 

Mr. Kearns. Could I term it as paperwork. 

Mr. THompson. Will you yield, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Kearns, us I understand the language of this, 
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the function of the United States Commissioner of Education is purely 
an administerial function. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Tompson. There is no enforcement provision. 

Mr. Kearns. There is no enforcement whatsoever. He O. K.’s that 
to the Treasury of the United States so they can get their money if they 
put their own money up. That is his only function. 

Mr. Tuompson. And he has no alternative but to approve as long as 
the State provides a plan which sets forth these provisions which are 
set forth in paragraph (4). 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. THompson. Whether he agrees with it or not is not a question. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a point in this 
discussion that is going on now, that the Commissioner has the privi- 
lege, of course, of approving or disapproving the State plan when it 
comes up. 

Too, he also has the added authority to see to it that they do not vary 
from that State plan. He has the authority, as you will find out a little 
further down in the bill, to withhold payments or to cutoff payments 
any time he finds a State disobeying their own plan—not his plan 
but their own plan—which he approves. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Batter. Let me go ahead and read this. 

Mr. Wier. Wait a minute. 

Don’t picture it that simply. 

I would not entirely subscribe to that position because we have had 
6 years of experience with the federally impacted districts on school 
construction. 

I myself have found it necessary in my district to ask the Depart- 
ment here in Washington to have their representative, their fieldman, 
make a check on an application about which there was some question. 
He did not go out there with police authority or with any idea of 
forcing anything, but he went out there to help that school district 
get their application in proper form, which many, many times come 
to Washington from the State administrator of education of my 
State with some doubts in it at the local level here in Washington. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. That is what is wrong with the President’s bill, title 
IV, where they send the man out and indoctrinate him as to how 
to get Federal money. 

Mr. Wier. I did not use the word indoctrinate; I used the oppo- 
site of that. He helps them. You are going to have a lot of money 
involved here. 

Mr. Kearns. Once your chief school officer of Minnesota comes in 
here and says “This is the plan we want in Minnesota,” once you 
put your areng up for your share the Commissioner O. K.’s it, but 
you live up to that plan which you subscribe to. 

Mr. Wier. You are talking about a plan. 

Mr. Kearns. You are going to have your own plan in Minnesota. 
We are not going to have the plan down here, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, all have their own. 
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Mr. Wier. Mr. Kearns, you know that in Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota, California, or Texas you have got just as many different typical 
school districts. 

Mr. Kearns. I say they have their plan. 

Mr. Wier. So that often these school superintendents in the dis- 
tricts sometimes get somewhat confused. 

Mr. Kearns. They have to channel through your chief school offi- 
cer of the State, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. That has not always been successful. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, you elect your governor. 

Mr. Wier. Here is a plan that is being held up in Washington for 
school construction and—— 

Mr. Kearns. Let’s not make Quantico an issue in this. 

Mr. Wier. I am not talking about Quantico; I am talking about 
your State or my State. 

Here is an application that has been submitted by the superintend- 
ent of a school district in Ipswich. It is held here because of con- 
troversy in the office here as to whether it is in compliance or not. 
It might have come from the superintendent of the State or through 
his offices. 

Mr. Kearns. All right. If a superintendent, we will say, in St. 
Paul disagreed with the chief school officer of your State he is en- 
titled to a hearing. But the final decision has to be made by your 
chief school officer, not the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Wier. I think the Department here, just like a lot of other 
Government departments, is helpful out in the field in an advisory 


<r 
r. rns. You do not want to subscribe to sending him out to 
telling you what to do. 

Mr. Wier. I do not want the Department to say “We are going to 
hold a hearing next March” and have about 15 people have to pay their 
expenses to come here for a half-day hearing. 

r. Barter. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Barpen. Are you through, Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Smitn. We are talking about construction, are we not? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. A plan for construction means physical, mechanical 


fa sgn 
r. Kearns. Hammer and nails, mortar and brick. 

Mr. Smiru. They yn want to build a schoolhouse in Arizona 
with adobe brick, and they well might want to build one someplace 
else with cement block. Some might want to use wood. Are we going 
to tell that State what they can do? 

Mr. Battry. If you will just wait until I get down a paragraph or 
two further you will find out we are leaving that up to the States. 

Mr. Kearns. This is a mortar-and-brick approach. Mr. Bailey is 
going to show you that. 

Mr. Roosevert. Would the gentleman yield? 

Could I ask Mr. Bailey what is the purpose of this paragraph 4? 

If it is mortar and brick what do we care about the relative im- 
portance of the facilities and all that in the way of a report? 

Mr. Batizy. Go down and read section 7 on the same page there, 
page 6. That will answer your question. 
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The State plan provides for the establishment of standards on a 
State level for planning and constructing school facilities. 

Mr. Roosreverr. Then why do we need all these other reports in 
section 4? 

Mr. Kearns. To rule the control of the Commissioner out. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Then the gentleman from New Jersey asked a 
specific question that I think we have conflicting statements on. In 
other words, the United States Commissioner of Education here can, 
in essence, tell the State that their plan is not acceptable. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. Kearns. The only purpose for which he could move in there, 
if I may answer your question, would be if they wanted to build a 
stadium or gymnasium or something like that, unless it is a multipur- 
pose facility. It has to be confined to the minimum. 

Mr. Roosrverr. Mr. Bailey, do you agree with this. If he submits 
these things outlined in paragraph 4 then the United States official 
must approve them ? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Roosevetr. He must approve them: He has no discretion to 
disapprove them? 

Mr. Barter. That is right. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Just as long as-that is clear. 

Mr. Barry. They are working under their State plan. 

Mr. Ke.iey. If he has authority to approve he must have au- 
thority to disapprove. 

Mr. Bamey. He does have authority to disapprove. If you will 
just wait until we get down a little further you will see what happens. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we could make better time if you let me 
finish this section on State plans, and then come back and discuss it, 
if we are going to have an argument every time I read two lines. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman proceed and then pause 
for any possible questions. 

Mr. Baitey. On page 6, subsection (5), the State plan shall— 
provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures (for the State 
agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved projects) as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for Federal funds 
paid to the State under this Act— 
there should not be any question about that; that is a matter of good 
business. 

Chairman Barpen. Which section is that ? 

Mr. Baitey. That was section (5), page 6. 

Section (6) : 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to each local 
school agency within the State which applies for approval of a construction 
project under this Act— 
that takes it right down to the local school district. They can have 
a hearing before the State chief school officer to see that their project 
is included and to see that it gets proper priority status and various 
other things they are interested in. 

Mr. Surrn. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Barpen. Just a moment. 

How far do you want to go, Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. I want to go over to part way down page 7. 
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Chairman Barpen. All right. 

I promised to let him finish. 

Mr. Batrey. Subsection (7): 
provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning and 
constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Commis- 
sioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably necessary 
to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act; and 

(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facility projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. 

Now if there are any questions before we go any further, I will 
be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I cannot endure it any longer. Mr. 
Bailey, you have been a schoolman ; have you not ? 

Mr. Baitey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwyn. A superintendent of schools? 

Mr. Batiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwryn. You know we don’t build school buildings and sewers 
and sidewalks and public utilities by going through any State officer 
or schoolman at the capital of the State. 

You are talking about holding hearings before the chief school offi- 
cer for a local school board, who want to build a school. We just do 
not proceed that way. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

You cannot build a school in New York unless your State architect 
approves the plan, even though your own school board wants to build 
that building, if you are going to get subsidies for teachers and your 
whole program in the schools in New York, the same as it is in every 
other State. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is at the end of the process. 

Mr. Kearns. It is not at the end. It is at the beginning when you 
have the drawings, when your blueprints are out. 

Mr. Gwtyn. It does not amount to anything; you know that. They 
approve it as a matter of course, 

Mr. Kearns. The Commissioner of Education on this bill will 
not amount to anything either. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you are going to hold hearings so that the school 
board will know whether or not the Commissioner in turn is going 
to get some money from the State who, in turn, is going to get some 
from the Federal Government you have pretty well liquidated your 
school board as a source of responsibility. 

Mr. Kearns. They are already liquidated because they have no 
borrowing power. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have not ever seen a prettier picture of State and 
Federal control of local education drawn up yet. You have the kind 
of a building they are going to work in and the amount they are going 
to tax the people. 

Mr. Batiry. Let me say to the gentleman from New York that 
every State has a standard of construction set up. This is not any- 
thing new. They will just administer this act according to the pres- 
ent State standards for construction that they have set up. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I know very few school boards that are not kicking 
even now on the control that the State capitol attempts to have over 
them, and most of them resist the control. 

If our local school boards submitted their school plans to Albany 
and got turned down by the State architect-you would hear from the 
folks. They just don’t do it. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the pnts yield to me? 

Are you through, Mr. Gwinn 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Barey. I yield to the distinguished chairman. 

Chairman Barpgn. With your State plan—and understand I am 
not trying to tear your bill apart; I am trying to see if we cannot use 
this as a chart for the right road—under your State plan, subsection 
(2) on page 5, you say: 
contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have authority to 
carry out the plan in conformity with this Act;”. 

Now that is satisfactory evidence to whom? 

To the Commissioner, of course. 

Now we get over here in these other matters and you say the Com- 
missioner has no authority. He not only has the authority but he 
has the responsibility under this to say that, in his opinion, the State 
plan complies. 

The flexibility is in his opinion that the State plan complies. 

Then, of course, you have a provision whereby there will be a court 
review.which will follow in your discussion. 

Mr. Batey. Let me add there, Mr. Chairman, that when the Federal 
Commissioner of Education decides that the State plan is sufficiently 
satisfactory, and he once approves it, the only thing he has to do after 
that is to see that they live up to their own plan. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, I am trying to save his life. I do not 
want to worry him to death with these things. I want to see if we 
haven’t a shorter road and a more acceptable one. 

Mr. Battery. Let’s mark that paragraph for attention later on. 

Mr. Zr_enKo. I have a question on the word “satisfactory” on page 
5, subsection (2), the one that you first indicated. 

The word “satisfactory” is troubling us because it is a question of 
discretion on what “satisfactory” means. And if I understand the 
content or the thought behind the bills of the gentlemen, they want to 
remove discretion as far as possible. They want evidence. 

I want, if possible, to throw in this expression or this phrase: 

Instead of the word “satisfactory,” which lends itself to discretion, 

rhaps it could read “contain duly authenticated evidence under the 

aw of the State,” which removes discretion. All that will involve 
will be a showing under a State seal that there is a law of the State, or 
the signature of the Governor, and that will be enough. Then the 
word “satisfactory,” which contains the discretion, is removed. 

Mr. Bartey. I like the idea, 

Mr. ZELENKo (reading) : 

Duly authenticated evidence under the law of the State that the State agency 
will have authority. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say to the gentleman that I pay myself a 
compliment in saying that our minds are somewhat in the same direc- 
tion on the subject. 
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Mr. ZELENKO. I hope mine reaches your level someday. 

Chairman Barpen. Here is what I was getting to in analyzing 
these paragraphs, and I throw this out as a suggestion: 

Instead of having all of these—and I am quite familiar with every 
one of these paragraphs, as the gentleman knows, and have been for 
a long time—why couldn’t we put the provision in here that when this 
money is paid to the State officer or the authority designated by the 
State, that he be authorized to spend those funds for the purpose of 
school construction 


Mr. Kearns. Period. 

Chairman Barpen. In the same manner and under the same au- 
thority that he is authorized to use other State construction funds 
legally. And I mean school-construction funds. 
Now that does this: we have got to trust somebody in this act. It 
is a question of whether you want to trust the man that is actually 
bending the problem or whether you want to trust the man up here. 
Someone has got to be trusted. 

Mr. Barter. That might cover a part,of the provisions, but you still 


have to have a provision in there for proper accounting for the Federal 
funds. 


Chairman Barpven. Just one minute. 

We can take care of that by certificate. But I doubt seriously if 
there is a State in the Union that does not already have provisions or 
laws on its books which guard well the treasury of the State and the 
expenditure of tax funds for the purpose of school construction. 

hen as a further safeguard—and I think I have mentioned this 
on previous occasions—that we set up authority in this bill, if a con- 
troversy arises, to let that arise by virtue of action brought by a school 
board or an offended school official in the Federal district court for 
an interpretation of the statute. 

Then you have got it locked by the Federal courts constructing 
this statute if it reaches that point, and you cut out all of this ac- 
counting to the Commissioner and satisfactory showing to the Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner’s authority to disapprove. 

Now one other thing in line with that. 

Your subsection (9) will simply not work. 

In the first place, I cannot conceive of the Federal Government 

oing in and saying to the State of North Carolina or the State of 
West Virginia that if you spend your money—and understand the 
States are putting up half of this money—then you have got to ccm- 
ply with the Davis-Bacon Act. 

kr. Kearns. Would the chairman yield? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. Did you vote for the bill to build veterans’ hospitals? 

Chairman Barven. Yes; I voted for it. 

Mr. Kearns. All right, you had that provision. You have had it 
in every act where you have built anything in this country. 

Chairman Barpen. Wait a minute. 

You are dealing with an entirely different situation. 

Mr. Kearns. I am not. That is where I contend we are wrong 
when we try to take a schoolhouse and say that is different than a 
nig! way or a hospital. 

Yhairman Barpen. Let me say this: if the gentleman says he does 
not put the public-school system of the United States in a different 
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category from any other institution we have in this country, then I 
cannot argue with you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, we can leave that out and not even 
have it in this committee bill, and you will have an amendment on the 
floor that would pass. 

Chairman Barpen. The gentleman seeks an argument, and I don’t 
care for one. 

I do want to say this: why should we put something in to nettle 
and confuse the situation ? 

Many people from the big cities cannot understand that a man 
will go out and work every day and never charge anybody a nickel 
for it. 

The first school building I ever attended in my life, as I have said, 
was one my father built on the plantation. He did not build it under 
the Davis-Bacon Act. He built it. And I never could understand 
why he had to build it 2 miles from our house. But there is where 
he built it, and I had to waik that far. 

But the reason it was put there was so other kids could come to it. 

You are just dealing with the nerve center of the American peo- 
ple when you touch the public-school system, and the reaction is quick 
and sometimes violent. 

Now if there is any reason to put that in, and these other para- 
graphs, then that is a matter for the committee. But I say you are 
digging up more snakes than you will ever be able to kill when you 

ut it in there, and you can’t visualize your State people down there 
ecoming confused not only with the Commissioner of Education 
but with the Secretary of Labor, who is to go down there and say to 
them how they shall spend their money and what they shall pay a 
man for driving a nail. 

Mr. Kearns. I will say to the chairman if you strike it out of the 
bill in committee it will be put in on the floor. So what is the 
difference ¢ 

Chairman Barpen. It is not that simple. 

If we can’t write the bill here in committee we had better fold up 
now. 

What I was trying to do, I will say to the gentleman—whose re- 
actions are quite definite and certainly more certain than mine—what 
i think we can do is to put some of the philosophy of the gentleman 
who just suggested an improvement to this into it, and if we can at the 
same time write a provision in here that when this money is turned 
over to the school authority of the State that there be a requirement 
that that money be treated just exactly as the tax money of that State 
is used to build school buildings. 

And if they violate that the remedy, either by mandatory injunc- 
tion or other remedies, shall be in the Federal courts. 

Yes, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I am in complete agreement with the chairman, to 
eliminate any possible Federal control. But may I bring this up: for 
instance, in my State if the money were given to the State to be spent 
as any other tax money for schools we would run into serious problems 
where, for example, we have a law that any of the State tax money 
can only be spent for operating expenses. It cannot be spent for 
capital outlay or for construction, which, in effect, would defeat the 
purpose of this bill. 
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And I wonder if that would be true in other States also. 

Chairman BarpeNn. May I suggest to the lady that I did not mean 
to convey that idea. What I meant to say was that they would have 
to spend this money in the same manner as they would be authorized 
to spend the taxpayer’s money for school-construction purposes. 

So you say they only use it for maintenance and operation. 

Now then if they want to use that.as a guide, they certainly couldn't 
use the taxpayers’ money or tax money to build anything in the world 
except for the purpose laid down here of school coustruction. 

Mr. Battery. For the benefit of the lady, may I say that that was the 
object of putting that provision in there. Under No. 5 they set up the 
fiscal control of those moneys, and they wouldn’t be made a part of 
your State operating moneys at all. That is why these several items 
are in here, to clarify this bill. That was there for that partiuclar 
purpose. 

Mr. ZecenKko. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. ZELENKO. My understanding of this question of control is not 
to eliminate control entirely ; it is a question of getting as little control 
as possible. 

I feel if this discussion is getting down to the point of eliminating 
all control I think we are wasting our time because I do not care how 
independent: a school district is, there is an amount of control which 
the Federal Government exerts directly or indirectly on every ac- 
tivity in this country. And I think the thought of this bill is to put 
a bill in with as little control as possible. It is a difference of degree 
but not of kind. And I for one say that you cannot enact any law 
here, local, municipal, State, or Federal without any control. Every 
school has some control, direct or indirect, from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I think, if I understand it, that the discussion here is not elimination 
of all control, because you would never have a law of any kind, but to 
minimize the control. 

Is that right, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. I think that I would reflect the attitude of the ma- 
jority of the parents in my State whea I would say that if they had 
to choose between two alternatives—no schools for their children 
or a minimum of Federal control—it would take them about 5 seconds 
to decide which they would want. 

Chairman Barpen. May I say, borrowing the gentleman’s language 
over there, you get down to the question of degree when you say 
minimum. 

Minimum to me would mean one thing; to the Commissioner it 
would mean another, and to somebody else would mean another. I 
doubt very seriously if the efficiency of virtually every State in the 
Union, the efficiency with which they handle their State school funds, 
wouldn’t be many times better than the efficiency employed by the 
Department with which we are dealing. 

Now I say that after wrestling with them for all these years. 

So we are not throwing the money to the wind when you say that 
that money shall be handled in the State in the same manner that 
that State is now or may be authorized to expend the taxpayers’ 
money for school-construction purposes. 

59521—55—pt. 14 
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We have not explored that, and I am sure we do not have enough 
information to discuss it as intelligently as we will after we do explore 
that field. 

, But I think when we explore that field we will find every safeguard 
that we are looking for without injecting the Federal Government’s 
authority into it. 

I want it to be funds available to the school authority for the pur- 
pose of constructing school buildings. But I certainly do not relish 
the idea of having two or three departments in there putting their con- 
struction on how this shall be done and how that shall be done. 

I think personally at this point—and I hope that investigation will 
bear me out—that we can, with more than a reasonable degree of 
safety, trust the Federal tax money to the school authorities if we 
put the restriciton on it that it must be used for school construction, 

Mr. Kearns. Period. 

Chairman Barpen. And it must be used in no other manner than 
that State’s taxpayers’ money could be used for the same purpose. 

And when that is put on there, then lock it up with a provision 
whereby an offended school board or official, where the matter comes to 
- issue in the State, can thresh it out in the district court in that 

tate. 

Mr. Bailey has heard me extol the virtues of these paragraphs to 
this committee years ago. But I think I have lived long enough to 
see the weaknesses. And that will be the problem that will first 
crack us over the heads in the House of Representatives. The very 
minute you begin to admit that the Federal Government has some con- 
trol over that situation then you are in trouble. 

Mr. Krutey. I guess I am responsible for precipitating this debate, 
but the idea has been bandied about for some time that any legisla- 
tion that would be enacted by the Congress should have no control. 

You cannot have no control if the Federal funds are going to be 
appropriated to the States. 

It is just good business that if you are lending money or granting 
money there must be some control. 

So it is nonsensical to think that there wouldn’t be some control. 

I am disturbed by this point, that you cannot get away from the 
Federal Government entering into the school problem. That is get- 
ting the camel’s nose in the tent. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Kelley, what we tried to do in this bill was purely 
to make the Commissioner of Education an accounting officer. 

Mr. Ketiry. I know what you are trying to do, and I am for it. 

Mr. Kearns. As long as you have the job in the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

You have got to have somebody approve it whether it is Graham 
Barden or Gus Kelley or Carroll Kearns or whoever it may be. So 
the United States Commissioner of Education merely approves the 
plan of the State. I don’t know how you are going to get away from 
something like that. 

If you send $5 billion abroad you hold the Secretary of State re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. Ketiey. That is exactly what I am contending. 

So you cannot get away from the fact that there must be some—even 
a little bit—even a minimum amount of control. 
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Mr. Kearns. You just make the Commissioner an accounting officer. 

I don’t know—maybe the gentleman would have much better lan- 
guage than I have here. But I have tried to minimize and take his 
control away from him, merely making him an accounting officer. 
Maybe we do not have the right language. 

Mr. Ketiry. Let me ask another question and then I am through, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Under paragraph (9), which makes reference to the Davis-Bacon 
Act, I would like to ask this question of someone who knows: 

Wherever Federal money is appropriated, whether you mention it 
or not, does that Davis-Bacon Act apply ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to let Bob Cardon answer that. That 
came up in the subcommittee and we discussed it very, very thoroughly. 
And I would say in the subcommittee—it just happens that no one 
of my subcommittee is here—I felt that today everybody goes under 
the law. It is almost automatic except maybe in a certain locality. 

But I said, “For the sake of votes, let’s not put it in.” 

The subcommittee decided we had better put it in because every 
act of construction is written with that law specified. 

So I yielded to the consent of the whole subcommittee on it. I 
think Mr. Cardon and Mr. Derrickson would agree that I yielded to it. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carvon. I think that the Davis-Bacon Act applies where the 
Federal Government itself is doing the constructing. I doubt that it 
would apply here where the State government or the local school 
age are building the schools nfl nid you have this provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. Kearns. That is where the chairman is right. 

Mr. ZetenKo. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Keiiry. Yes. 

Mr. ZetenxKo. I for one feel it should be in if what this gentleman 
has just told us is true, for this reason: they are Federal funds. The 
Davis-Bacon Act provides a proper wage scale. That, in no way, dic- 
tates how the pupils are taught and what they are taught. 

That is what we are worried about here. We don’t want to dictate 
education. The construction of the physical schoolhouse will not 
dictate education, what the teacher tells the pupils. 

But we should not permit Federal funds to go out where the in- 
terest of labor will be hampered in any way. 

On the overall and big picture here, on the question of dictating the 
content of the subjects given to the pupils, I say that that in no way 
encompasses dictation. 

We are worried that we don’t want any Federal control of the 
thoughts that go into the minds of the children. This in no way will 
inject any thoughts that are not proper. 

So I for one feel that if there is any doubt about whether or not the 
Davis-Bacon Act a 

Mr. McDowrtn. Mr. Chairman, I much prefer to see section (9) in- 
cluded in such a bill as this. However, I think in all fairness it 
probably brings up a question which undoubtedly would come on the 
floor of the House in the form of some opposition, and I think it only 
brings up the fact that the discussion has shown here that the fewer 
qualifying conditions laid down under this act for the approval by the 


Spy Been vote that it be contained in the bill. 
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Commissioner of Education would have the affect of carrying out our 
real objective; and that is for those of us who are in favor of Federal 
aid to school construction the passage of some act which will enable 
the State to begin to construct these necessary classrooms immediately. 

I know that in my experience in my own State this question of the 
Davis-Bacon Act became very much involved. I was a member of 
the State school planning board which had the final authority for the 
approval of, at that time in 1949, a $20 million school-building pro- 
gram. In the northern part of the State where the minimum-wage 
standards had been adopted wnder the Davis-Bacon Act there was 
no trouble. In the southern part of my State there was serious ob- 
jection to it because the wage standards were lower than the Davis- 
Bacon Act provided. And even though this board attempted to adopt 
the standards of the Davis-Bacon Act there was no effectual means of 
enforcing it. 

I think that it would be undoubtedly a controversial issue and 
might have the effect, as some of the other qualifying sections here 
might have the effect, of amendments offered on the floor and objec- 
tions to Federal regulation which might lose the real objective. 

I agree with the chairman that if there is any possible way to sim- 
plify these qualifications and this authority given to the Commis- 
sioner it certainly should be done, to eliminate the question of Federal 
control, 

The only other comment I have on that is that I do know also, as 
a former State officer in my State, that under the Federal road pro- 
gram—and I am not familiar with the entire provisions, but I know 
that the Federal Road Commission and the Department here in 
Washington maintain an engineer in the State highway department 
in my State for the purpose specifically of seeing to it that the en- 
gineering plans and specifications for the building of roads under the 
State-Federal plan do not run into the situation where a road may be 
under construction and the Federal inspector comes in and says, “You 
are not meeting the plan,” and, therefore, stops construction. 

I think it is necessary to have some control, but certainly the min- 
imum should be the objective under this act if we expect to get 
passage. 

Chairman Barpen. I thank the gentleman. 

I can visualize the difficulties in the industrial areas or the big cities. 
You would not have one bit of trouble in the world. It would be a 
matter of just accepting it. But I know of areas where they just 
simply would not submit to it. That is all there is to it. That would 
just end it. 

Mr. McDowett. I agree with the chairman, and would come back, 
as you pointed out, to the objection from the local school board who, 
after all, are putting up part of the money in the local school district 
from taxation. They are rather jealous of their prerogatives. 

Chairman Barpen. They are not only jealous but they are practical 
minded for this reason : They have to work at a much lower scale than 
would be applied with Davis-Bacon, and they are paying for it, and 
they would resent it very keenly. 

Frankly, it is a rather bold statement, but I simply would not sup- 
port a bill where they did it. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to remind the chairman it is in 815. 

Chairman Barpen. I don’t care what it is in. 
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Mr. Kearns. I do not see anyone here that voted against 815, and 
it is ‘written right in there. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Kearns, we will not go into it. I am sat- 
isfied I could not change your opinion, and I am just as definitely 
sure you could not change mine. 

Mr. Kearns. I am not trying to change the gentleman’s opinion. 

Chairman Barpen. We woes not get anywhere. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I think it is per- 
fectly obvious that if the Federal Government gets into school con- 
struction, by the very fact that it is in, the union on the job would 
raise the point, irrespective of your statute. 

Mr. Kearns. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. By the very fact that the Federal Government is put- 
ting tax money in there, and it has, by and large, a practice, as the 
gentleman says, to have an engineer on the job to see that Bacon- Davis 
is observed, the union constructors on that job, down to the last little 
bailiwick, would be arguing for their position. 

Mr. Kearns. I think the gentleman is correct, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Delaware is correct. 

We talked about it before we even put it in the bill. Mr. Cardon and 
Mr. Derrickson will tell you. 

I agree with the gentleman from Delaware that the objective of 
the whole bill is worth more than any specific thing that we try to 
hold for. Yet we felt that we couldn’t pass it unless it was in because 
any time there is any construction so far as the Government is con- 
cerned you put it in. And, as I said before, everybody here voted for 
815, and it is in 815. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask one more question of the witness, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

If what we have just said is true then the cost of construction in 
some schoo] districts may be so great in order to get the Federal aid 
that it would affect the curriculum or the extent to which the district 
could afford to teach certain subjects. 

Mr. Kearns. Not on construction, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you spend more of your money on a building than 
you should spend, possibly that may deprive you and thus control the 
character of the instructors that you have money left to provide. 

Mr. Kearns. I am glad the gentleman brought it up because I feel 
if the Federal Government helps out on construction we can pay the 
teachers more money and get better teachers, and that will be con- 
trolled by your local school boards and your superintendents. 

Mr. McDowent. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment. 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. 

Mr. McDowet.. As I stated previously, I would be in favor and 
would prefer to have this section in. From experience, in answer to 
your statement, we have found very definitely that by having the 
standard minimum wage included in the contract for the construction 
of a school it actually resulted in building better schools—and this 
was ih a number of experiences, not just one, for this reason: a local 
contractor bidding on a school construction job with lower wage scales 
from his local community was able to so underbid the better contrac- 
tors that he often underbid them under a competitive bid system, and 
it was all competitive bids, and then he went in with local carpenters— 
and in my State carpenters were pretty scarce, and some of the me- 
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chanics could not meet the standards required by the unions for their 
members to meet—and it resulted in a poorly constructed school, many 
times delaying construction, and, in the long run, elimination of com- 
petitive bidders, which had the effect actually, the opposite effect from 
that which you were intending to convey. 

I do not say that that might be true in all cases, but that is a matter 
of experience over there with us in my State. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say to the gentleman this, and then I am 
not going to discuss it further because, after all, we are just diggin 
up ee here, and maybe they will be a lot of help to us in the final 
wrangle. 

I do not understand the Federal Government to be taking over the 
entire problem of building all the schools of America. I am satisfied 
at the moment because in my State alone we set up $50 million, I be- 
lieve it was, last year or the latter part of the year before, and $25 
million of those bonds are not even sold. 

You are going to set two different standards in a State for buildin 
schools, and you will have one school over here built under one stim 
ard, and another school over here built under another standard, both 
being built by the State school officer. You can just visualize a lot of 
unnecessary confusion. 

Now if the objective to be gained was worth the trouble it would be 
something else. But how do you expect to improve your school system 
with that kind of a set-up ? 

I think our objective here is to educate the children. It is to give 
them buildings. And I do not want to lose sight of that prime and 
principal objective by throwing fog into the situation, and confusion, 
to the point where we will come up, instead of having maybe a part 
of something, a whole lot of nothing. I would rather have a part of 
something. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Wirr. I have heard a lot of bogeymen thrown around here this 
morning about this provision, a lot of argument that cannot be justi- 
fied. You have been here in this Congress for 20 years, as one, and 
others here have had a long length of service while this Bacon-Davis 
provision and the Federal statute has been in effect and carried out 
over a long period of time, and I have yet to hear any delegation of 
school supervisors or school authorities or people in any other field 
where the Federal Government has an interest—and we certainly have 
an interest in the overall picture of this construction work—I have yet 
to hear a complaint about the provision or that it disturbs in any way, 
shape or manner the objectives for which that statute has prevailed. 

ou have got this Davis-Bacon Act—— 

Chairman Barven. Let me interrupt you long enough to say this: 
I would be glad to turn you over about a carload of reading material. 
I expect I have gotten more complaints from that source than any 
source on labor. The cause for it is it is left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor, and every time we change Secretary of Labor he 
has a different idea of discretion. 

Mr. Wrer. With all that argument, with the turnover in Secre- 
taries of Labor, I still maintain that I have not found any general, 
specific claim that this has injected itself in any way at all to alter the 
program in whatever construction field you are. You have it in all 
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the Federal statutes here where construction is involved, and the Gov- 
ernment is participating in any manner or degree in Federal financial 
aid. 

As a matter of fact, it is more often recommended than condemned. 

I expected this argument to come up here. I want you to know that 
I am going to support it here in the committee, and when that time 
comes—I don’t think we are now tearing this bill to pieces—but when 
the time comes I am going to defend it. Iam going to defend it when 
it comes to the House floor as it has in the past. ‘The House has al- 
ways supported it. 

We have had some of the same arguments prevail this morning that 
we had prevail concerning 815. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. We have sat here for 2 or 3 days now discussing 
how we are making this a State project. We are going to take Fed- 
eral control, direction and supervision away, and make it a State proj- 
ect—a nice set-up. 

Now we turn around and are going to make it a Federal project. 

If it is a Federal project then the Davis-Bacon Act applies; if it is 
not a _ project it does not apply, and I am opposed to the exten- 
sion of it. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, I grant and concede to you your points 
of view on this question of labor. 

Chairman Barpen. We won't get into the general field of labor. We 
are — about this provision. I do not think it is appropriate in 
this bill. 

Mr. Kearns. Could I enlighten the committee? 

Chairman Barpen. You can me, if you will. 

Mr. Kearns. Every bill on Federal aid for school construction has 
this provision stipulated in it, including, I understand—and I do not 
want to go out on a limb—I think even the President’s bill. 

Mr. Keizer. I want to ask another question, if I might, of the 
counsel, Mr. Chairman. 

You said wherever Federal funds were given to a State and thé 
State handled it then this Davis-Bacon Act would not automatically 


apply. 
OM. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Kettzy. Now I am thinking of this: in our own State of 
Pennsylvania the employment service says they have to comply with 
the Federal laws, especially in reference to the Hatch Act. It is auto- 
matic. That is the thought that troubles me. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Kelley, with the full committee and with Mr. 
Cardon and Mr. Derrickson here, I said “Let’s not put it in if you 
don’t want it. Let’s get school construction.” 

Mr. Ketter. I am not arguing against it. 

Mr. Kearns. But I know it would be put in on the floor no matter 
what you report out here, and Mr. Wier is absolutely correct about 
it. You are going to have it in any bill that goes through. It will 
be put in on the floor. 

Mr. Ketiey. I am just asking for information. 

Mr. Kearns. Yet I think it is unnecessary really. 

Chairman Barven. If the gentleman is making predictions— 
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Mr. Kearns. Pardon me. I thought we were talking in the lodge 
here. 

Chairman Barpen. I have no record of predictions, but the gentle- 
man might think a little bit further about what is going to be put 
in and what is going to pass. 

I would offer just a little weak prediction that if it is put in you 
will have no school construction bill. 

Mr. Kearns. You mean if this Davis-Bacon Act is put in. 

Chairman Barpen. Exactly. 

Mr. Kearns. I will give you 40 votes on the floor. 

Chairman Barpven. All right. 

Do you want to proceed with the bill? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I have been here long enough, as 
far as I am concerned. If there are any legal aspects of this bill 
you might like to ask questions of our legal advisor here. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have a question. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gwinn. Go ahead. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. It seems that we may be saying that it is all right 
to control labor standards but it is not all right to control education 
standards in a bill like this. 

Could we come along later and say that we can control education 
standards in a labor bill? 

Mr. Wier. It doesn’t indicate any— 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the line of argument we are taking, Mr. 
Wier. 

Mr. Wier. It is not a line of argument at all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Discussion then. Put it that way. 

Mr. Wier. When you get into the curriculum that is entirely foreign 
to school construction. There are no children in the school when 
the building is going up. 

Mr. Lanprum. We aren’t discussing the curriculum. 

Mr. Wier. That has been involved here, that this may affect some 
other part of the educational system in this country. 

You are building a building, and it has no reference at all to the 
control of the children in that fuilding or the policies. 

Mr. Lanprum. I just asked the question. Maybe it would be all 
right if we later decided we could control educational standards under 
a labor bill. I don’t know. I don’t agree with it, but I know it could 
be attempted. 

Mr. Gwinn. That was just the point I was going to raise with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I think it follows that control by the 
Federal Government is implicit right down to the last school district. 
On page 5 you set up a State agency. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, that is going to be a very new kind of 
an agency in many of our States, with all due respect to North Caro- 
lina. I have great respect for her. You have gone very much further 
than any other State that I know of to function at the State level in 
your education and governmental functions generally. 

Mr. Lanprum. I could not allow that statement to stand unchal- 
lenged, but they have gone a good ways. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Well, I think it is recognized that one of the outstand- 
ing States now—-in the States of New Jersey and New York it is just 
the opposite. The State has very little facility for effecting education. 
So when you set up this agency, Mr. Kearns, under point 4 you give 
this agency power to determine the relative priority of school facility 
construction. So some group will be out. And to— 


take into account the relative financial resources of the several local school 
agencies in the State ; the relative efforts—. 


Listen to this— 


the relative efforts which have been made and are being made to meet their 
needs for school facilities out of State and local funds— 

Just imagine the school district boiling over that one. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwiyy. I will finish the paragraph. 

And the relative urgency— 


The State agency is going to have the power to decide the urgency 
of the situation under the direct pressure of getting these Federal 
funds. 

If that isn’t indirect control over the very life of the educational 
project I don’t know where you would find a better one. 
the relative urgency of their needs for school facilities, determined according 
to relative conditions of overcrowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to 
which unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wier. Let me answer that one. 

I have heard that argument repeatedly here on educational legis- 
lation, and everything that you have just said, Mr. Gwinn, was pre- 
dicted. We have had 6 years of experience with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation in local school areas in aid and assistance to them 
under the two impacted school district bills. And even in those bills we 
have the same language, the same qualifying examples of how a school 
district qualifies to participate for help under 815 and 874, exactly the 
same. And in no case, I do not think, have you heard of any such 
reaction as dictatorial powers of the Federal Government. They have 
been very happy under the policy that has been carried out in every 
State in this Union from all of the correspondence that we have had. 

I simply think that the experience we have had here just does not 
bear up and support that argument that you just presented about 
dictatorial powers. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman will have to admit that under 815 you 
are dealing with impacted areas which have in themselves similari- 
ties, and that can be calculated very largely on a uniform basis of 
decision. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Gwinn, to the contrary; it is just the reverse. We 
have found many varied areas of conflict. We are talking about the 
same school districts in this bill. Whatever the school district is, it 
is a distressed school district. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you set up to handle them all. You want to meet 
all of their needs substantially. But this deliberately proposes to 
exclude some districts and favor others in the same locality. 
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Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. With regard to New Jersey, for instance, we have 
in our State a commissioner of education. We have not done as much 
in school construction as, for instance, the chairman’s State. How- 
ever, that department is set up in such a manner that even today 
under the existing law it makes these determinations. And the thing 
that I like about this, Mr. Gwinn, is that the commissioner or the 
chief school officer in the several States use these standards in their 
States. 

Now we cannot undertake here and we don’t undertake here to tell 
him what he shall do. We just say that he shall set forth these prin- 
ciples. He determines the relative merits of all of these things. And, 
as I understand this act—I hope I understand it properly—the 
United States Commissioner of Education gets from him a report 
showing compliance with the subsections here under section 4: “I have 
set forth the principles. I have done thus and so, and therefore I am 
now ready to qualify.” 

The United States Commissioner of Education at that point says 
“T will approve.” He has to approve. 

Furthermore, this provides an opportunity under Subsection (6) 
for a hearing before the State agency of any school board. 

Mr. Kearns. If they are discriminated against. 

Mrs. Green. I am in complete agreement with Mr. Thompson. 
The same thing is true in my State. But this paragraph would not 
change the conditions at all. They are in effect in the State. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Kearns, in your study did you find that 
was true across the country ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is correct. That is why the bill was pointed 
this way, if I may use that term. 

Mr. Gwinn. May we pursue that point a little further. 

Your commissioner of. education in New Jersey does not attempt 
to select one school district as against another at the present time for 
State aid in school construction, does he? 

Mr. Tompson. He does not, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Under this bill he would have to undertake that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwtnwn. Is that correct? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And he would have to decide, which he has never done 
pine the relative efforts which have been made by each school 

istrict. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir, he would. 

Mr. Gwixn. And what that would be——- 

Heaven only knows how he would form any law or any principle. 

Mr. Txompson. There are several factors, Mr. Gwinn. The 
rt indebtedness, the limitation of the municipality, and its 
abilities. 

The thing that I like about it, though, Mr. Gwinn, is that he and 
not Dr. Brownell or the Federal Commissioner makes those deter- 
minations. Certainly we cannot say here, I do not think, that the 
school districts, of which there are so many, shall make these. We 
have to have a standard. We are putting it in the State where it 
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belongs properly, and from that point on it is the responsibility of 
the State administration in the event that the commissioner is ap- 
pointed as he is in my State and yours, or elected as he is in others. 
It is his responsibility to answer to the people for the administration 
of this act in the State. 

Mr. Gwinn. Can you imagine what will happen to that commis- 
sioner when he selects some to get the benefits, and denies others who 
feel that they are in a most deserving position ? 

Mr. THompeson. I will concede to the gentleman that he is going to 
be busy, and, in many cases, harassed. But he makes the determina- 
tion as distinguished from the Federal Government. Your point was 
predicated on Federal control, and I fail to see that. It is State con- 
trol. And we cannot sit here in the Congress and say whether or not 
or how the States shall control their education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there not control in practical experience with a pot 
of money from Washington waiting to be spent? And it is limited. 
And out of that pressure or prospect one school district in New Jersey 
in a single county is selected for the favor, and the other is denied? 

Now if that is not Federal influence on our local life I would like 
to know where we would find it. 

Mr. THomepson. With all due respect to you, Mr. Gwinn, I think it 
is extremely remote, if it is any influence. The only influence is that 
the money is there. And, of course, you are assuming—and I think 
properly so—that as soon as it is there the State school authorities are 
going to want to start using it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, the answer to Mr. Gwinn’s question is 
that, first, we have got to recognize that the limited amount of money 
that is going to be raised is for a much larger problem than our ap- 
propriations, both State and Government, will permit. 

Now in the other school-aid bills, the federally impacted bills, we 
made these qualifying provisions that held the State superintendent 
and the Federal Administrator to qualifications. I know there were 
a lot of school districts in my State that think they ought to have had 
some relief under the federally impacted bills. But when they were 
told that you have to have 5 or 10 percent of the enrollment consist- 
ing of Federal children off of Federal projects or out of Federal 
plants, that removed the argument that you have. 

Now I would never accuse the State administrator in the State of 
Minnesota by saying that he has any favorites to play. I know and 
you know that there are school districts and counties in every one of 
our States that take advantage of our State supplemental aids. They 
do not increase their millage. They make no attempt to do their 
utmost. They ride along hoping that they will get some help some 
place. Those districts, of course, are eliminated by the administrator 
of ome education in Minnesota And I do not foresee any other 

roblem here than that. There is not going to be enough money. But 

e, as most administrators will do, will select those districts 
that are in the most distressed condition due to lack of ability, not 
because of lack of initiative, but because of their inability to find an 
avenue under State statute by which to participate. 

I do not think we have ees charged in one instance where any 
administration on the State level has been charged with favoritism. 
Because 815 spells out “Have you got 5 percent of your enrollment 
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—_ up of Federal children?” That is the main qualifying yard- 
stick. 

Then the State superintendent has to find out if that school district 
has used all of its resources. 

Now we have school districts that have no industry to tax. All 
they could tax is property, farmlands, small communities. There is 
no place else for them to reach. There is a limit to that rate of 
millage that can be taxed there by statute. 

He has no discretion in playing favorites under our present statutes. 
I think it is far removed that we can charge the superintendents are 
going to play one school district against another. 

Mr. Gwinn. I did not say that. I said the difficulty is over- 
whelming. He cannot really resolve all the questions that he is sup- 
posed to resolve under this proposed statute. 

Mr. Wier. Neither the State of Minnesota nor the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to give the administrator of our public education institu- 
tions in Minnesota the necessary money to meet all of the necessary 
demands. That is physically impossible and we know that. There 
are limitations. 

Chairman Barpen. Gentlemen, I want to say this: I am intensely 
interested in this legislation. I would like to see it go, and a good, 

ractical school-construction bill come out. I have no ambitions for 
it to be a reform measure. I do not subscribe to the theory that the 
Federal Government and the District of Columbia has any monopoly 
on inner integrity and wisdom and commonsense or discretion. I 
think you will find about as high a degree of that among the local 
school boards who are accountable to their people and live among 
their people and have to live with their acts. 

I cannot go along with the idea that we are going to leave more and 
more authority and supervisory power with the Federal Government. 

My State could use construction money. We have needed it for a 
long time. Many of the States that I know of could use it, and are 
making the greatest sacrifice of any States in the Union. But there 
are some things that people hesitate to believe and apparently will not 
believe, and that is there are some things we think more of than 
money. There are things we think more of than fine buildings. And 
while it may not be the best course, it has been found that sometimes 
fairly good education can be provided by good teachers in sorry build- 
ings. I prefer the good buildings but there are just some things that 
we will not submit to in order to get the money, and that is as fixed 
as anything I know of. 

I do hope the committee will continue its efforts and try to work out 
asolution. If we will stay out of these fringe things and keep our eye 
on the objective, I think we can work out a bill here. 

I have indulged in discussion of things this morning—at least I will 
limit it to myself-——— 

The thing that stirred the trouble up on Quantico was they lost 
sight. of the objective. The objective of that bill was to provide a 
good school and good education for those kids at Quantico. 

They lost sight of that objective and began to fix their eye on some 
particular work, and apparently got more satisfaction from some 
kind of a technical decision that they might make than they did out of 
seeing a perfectly fine school down at Quantico. 
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I am intensely interested in this matter, but I am afraid I am cooling 
a little bit if we cannot fix it on the things we started out with. 

There is not a person who has advocated this legislation that has not 
used this term a thousand times, I know—Federal aid for school con- 
struction without Federal control. 

There are two things, and I challenge anybody who is in favor of it 
that has made a speech on it that hasn’t used those terms. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes; but I do not think we mean by lack of Federal 
control just indiscriminately giving out the people’s money to be spent 
without any control whatsoever. We mean lack of Federal control of 
education. 

Chairman Barpen. What people are you talking about? Don’t 
you think those people sent that money up here? 

Mr. Roosrveir. Yes; you bet they do. 

Chairman Barpen. That is their money you are dealing with. 

Mr. Rooseverr. That is perfectly true. 

Chairman Barpen. It is not ours; it is their money. 

Mr. Roosrvertr. But it is our responsibility to see how it is spent 
after we collect it from them; is it not? 

Chairman Barpen. I just address myself to the point that I, frankly, 
would go and take indiscriminately the school boards of any State in 
this Union; go out in the country and get your farmers and put them 
in a group; and you would not find a finer, more commonsense group 
of people in America, more loyal, or those who were more interested 
in their people and interested in the people right around them. They 
are part of them. I don’t distrust them. I don’t fear that they are 
going to run off with this Government’s money. I hear of more crook- 
edness in the Federal Government than I do among my school people. 
I don’t know how anybody else is. 

There has never been any rascality among our school folks, and I 
don’t distrust them. 

We must trust somebody, and I think we are about to split the switch 
a little bit and it worries me. 

I do not want to get a labor bill out of this. I do not want any 
reform measure. I want to do exactly what we have said we want to 
do. I want some school buildings for the American kids, and I want 
them constructed in such a manner that will be acceptable to the people 
that are going to use them, live with them, and pay for them. 

Mr. Roosevett. I want exactly the same thing; but I think, in all 
fairness, that to ming say that we are going to give money without 
any control is something that, in the first place, | don’t believe that 
this Congress or any Congress could pass. 

Secondly, in my city of Los Angeles—and I think Mr. Holt will 
agree—there have been times when the board of education has been 
in very serious trouble simply because there were not proper rules 
of procedure set out. 

bers as I see this bill, all that is proposed here is to set down the 
simplest rules. And as I got the chairman’s statement, he would 
simply like to adopt—I think it was Mr. Smith’s statement yesterday, 
that we just take X amount of dollars and give it to them. 

If that is our purpose I don’t think that is very difficult to accom- 
plish. It would take us about 5 minutes to write a bill to simply 
say “Here is X amount of dollars that the school boards can do what 
they want with.” 
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But I don’t think you would have very much success in getting 
that bill through Congress. I may be wrong. 

Chairman Barven. I will tell you, Mr. Roosevelt, you and I don’t 
see it alike in that situation. I can’t help it if I am a part of the 
people among whom I was reared. I am a country boy and live 
among the people and love the children and love the schools. And I 
was taught to love schools from the very beginning. 

Mr. Roosrvett. The city people love the schools and love their 
children, too, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. I think in all the States I mentioned yesterday 
where the greatest need exists you will find the greatest sacrifice being 
made. I think that is pretty good. You have some more matters in 
here that will disturb somebody when we get into the question of court 
review. I certainly don’t see any good in that. There ought to be 
court review but I do not like this one. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I have been down here long enough. 
I want to thank you and the members of the committee for the cour- 
tesies you have extended Mr. Bailey and myself, and I want to say 
this, in giving up the chair, that I think H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 con- 
tain the best approach we have before the Congress today. 

I will appreciate any support I may have from the committee. 

Chairman Barpen. Has anyone else anything to say on this subject 
now ¢ 

Mr. Wier. Which are the next bills you are going to take up? 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will meet on Tuesday morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

_ Mr. McDowett. Mr. Chairman, may I point out one thing that I 
think is very important. 

I imagine that two-thirds of the State legislatures are in session 
at this time. 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDowett. Some of them meet for a prolonged session going 
into the summer, and others for a very short session. Some of the 
legislative sessions will be over in 30 days or 60 days. 

It seems to me that if this whole theory of Federal aid to the States 
for school construction is going to be effective and have any effect 
in most of the States within the next 2 years we should keep in mind 
that without undue haste and with proper consideration but never- 
theless realizing that some of the State action must be taken by the 
State legislatures to perhaps implement any act that is passed by 
the Congress, time is essential because it could be possible that we 
would pass an act here in Congress and the States could not make use 
of the Federal money within the next 2 years because their State leg- 
islatures had adjourned, and if they did not care to call them back into 
special session they would lose the entire benefits of it for the next 2 

ears. 
f Chairman Barpen. You are quite right because my own legislature 
is in session. I hope we can, and I think we can. I just have a 
feeling. I don’t know. 

Mr. Perxrns. I concur in your view. I just about know we can. 

Chairman Barven. We are — to have our colleague from 
Michigan, Representative Louis Rabaut, testify now. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. RaBavut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, may 
I first say that I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee to testify on the very important matter before this 
forum. I sincerely hope that my request for hearing will not be 
construed as indicating a personal, resumption of my expertness on 
the varied problems plaguing our wdicuiecnss system. I am sure that 
this committee has heard, or is scheduled to hear, qualified educators 
in regards the technical aspects of the question. The message I should 
like to bring this committee deals with the broader governmental 
concepts that rest at the base of our important social, economic, and 
political problems. 

This committee has recently heard from our very able colleague 
from Arizona, Representative Stewart L. Udall, who very concisely 
disclosed 2 very important “stumbling blocks,” as he termed it, that 
have blockaded much of the thinking in the area of Federal aid to 
school construction, The clarity of his reasoning, I am sure, has shed 
a brighter light upon a segment of our thinking made dark by such 
ominous forebodings of late as: “Get government out of business; get 
government out of public power”; and now, “Keep government out 
of education.” Even the most credulous individual cannot fail to 
recognize the frailty of these manifestations—it smacks more of emo- 
tion than reason; and as such, I fear, is unable to cope with the 
immense problem of properly providing our youth with adequate 
education facilities. 

In deference to the plan proposed by the administration, which I am 
sure this committee is giving arduous study, I feel that its halfway 
approach fails theoretically to waderstand this Government’s obliga- 
tions to its citizenry by subjecting the school districts to an .unreason- 
onable indebtedness. Our desperate school districts cry for relief, 
but their supplications, I fear, have been answered by a master bond- 
issuing program designed, not for their relief, but rather their insolv- 
ency. To peg an unrealistic interest rate on our Nation’s school bonds 
for the sake of attracting risk capital to the safe confines of municipal 
securities, which guarantee a safe return, is neither a service to our 
school system nor a discharge of our responsibility to it. Educating 
America’s youth is a public responsibility historically vested in the 
local community through the instrumentalities of the city, county, 
and State governments and, if the situation so requires, ultimately 
with the Federal Government. When Federal assistance to the health 
and welfare of the several States falls suspect ; then, indeed, the entire 
edifice of our great constituted system of Federal Government, which 
has served us well, must be reexamined. I for one harbor no such 
dismal fears; those who do have somewhere parted company with a 
great tradition. 


THE GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM: RAPID GROWTH OF POPULATIONS 


We have had occasion to point with singular pride to the robust 
expansion of our population in the last 15 years at approximately 30 
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million; a yearly average increase in excess of 2 million. Latently 
contained in this national asset lies the cause of the present problem. 
The dislocations of one major war, the continuing condition of world 
unrest which necessitates a priority to national security vg and 
the parallel high level of consumer-goods production have diverted 
our energies to these important areas to the exclusion of schools and 
their educational plants and facilities. No doubt this fact has been 
generally regarded as a pre-established axiom with those of us who 
have concerned ourselves with the question. The significance of this 
fact, I feel, finds its force in the realization that the saturation point 
has been achieved and, in many areas, superseded, so as to be justi- 
fiably termed “disaster areas.” We have provisions to meet this crisis 
in the actual physical sense, but have failed to afford like remedial 
machinery for our education disaster areas. I see no genuine deter- 
rent in the path of our Federal Government to meet this challenge. 


INCREASED COMPLEXITY OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


As populations have grown so have the corresponding accompany- 
ing needs of that increased citizenry progressed. The simplified cur- 
riculums offered in my grade school days now appear skeletal alongside 
the courses of study offered our youths today. The entire machinery 
of education has become more complex and, in turn, has required a 
greater competence of its administrators. The problem is real, com- 
plex, and enduring; the need must be answered realistically, intri- 
cately, and with far-reaching vision. Any legislation that falls short 
of achieving these minimal requirements must be termed inadequate. 
Any legislation that makes these considerations secondary to the 


dreams of certain financial interests for the sake of providing a safe 
harborage for bond purchasers misinterprets, I fear, the basic interest 
of the majority of the American people. 


THE PROBLEM FACED IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN AND ITS PLANS 
TO MEET IT 


With the committee’s permission I should like to commend to its 
study and perusal, without burdening the official record, a report by 
the Department of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan. It 
aptly demonstrates the type of efforts which I am sure are being 
put forth by similar State agencies throughout the country. I am 
proud to be associated in the service of government with such able 
and dedicated public servants as we have in our great State of 
Michigan. As this report indicates, much thought and planning has 
gone into estimating our State’s educational needs in the coming 5 
years. Their work is clearly demonstrative of their efforts to seek 
first a solution to their shortages which took into account the State’s 
own resources, before considering direct aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think that this is a fair and honest approach to the 
matter and commend it as an example worthy of emulation. 

Significantly, it will be noticed on page 68 of the report, Michigan 
Public School Building Needs—1953-60, that the area of Government 
financial assistance is only contemplated for hardship areas. This is 
a proper concern for the Federal and State Governments since these 
hardship areas often exist through forces beyond the scope of local 
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school district means to afford a remedy. Of our State’s 534 school 
service areas, 117 are estimated to be hardship cases. Such factors as 
shifting population, realty devaluation, and lack of adequate local 
taxing powers have been inextricably intertwined at the base of the 
school district’s ny to raise funds. As a direct result of the 
presence of these variable determinants our State faces, in the school 
year 1959-60, a deficit of $50 million for needed school construction. 
In this predicament, I am quite sure, gentlemen, that the plight of 
Michigan is neither unique nor singular. 

Therefore, gentlemen of this committee, may I commend to your 
deliberations a course of legislative action that affords expeditious aid 
by direct grant in participation with the several States to our edu- 
cational disaster areas adequate to meet their critical needs. I further 
recommend that such plan be so designed as to avoid imposing upon 
our school districts a continuing financial burden. 

We are dealing here in the critical commodity of human resources; 


let us afford it the priority parallel to the great role it must play in 
our Nation’s destiny. 


Thank you kindly. 


Chairman Barpen. The committee will recess until Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 8, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 8, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion ann Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Augustine B. Kelley presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kelley, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Green, Roosevelt, McDowell, Thompson, Udall, Smith, 
Kearns, Velde, Holt, Rhodes, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Coon, and 
Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A, McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Mr. Kettey (presiding). The committee will please be in order. 

This morning the committee will be happy to hear first Mr. Perkins, 
the sponsor of H. R. 4302. 

Mr. Perkins, are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Perkins. Iam, Mr. Chairman. 

(H. R. 4302 is as follows :) 


{H. R. 4302, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ], 


A BILL To provide for emergency Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories 
in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 

“Emergency Public School Construction Act of 1955”. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. For such purposes as are hereinafter provided, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed $500,000,000 each for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 3. Amounts paid to any State under this Act shall be expended only for 
the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities within 
such State. 

APPORTIONMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 2 for a 
fiscal year, the Commissioner of Education shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such sums as the product of (A) the school-age 
population of the State, and (B) the square of its allotment percentage (as 
determined by the Commissioner under paragraph (2) hereof) bears to the 
sum of the corresponding products for all the States: Provided, That no such 
allotment to any State (other than the Virgin Islands) under this paragraph 
for any fiscal year shall be less than $200,000. 
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(2) The allotment percentage for any State shall be 100 per centum less 
that percentage which bears the same ratio to 45 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), except that (A) the allotment percentage shall in 
no case be more than 70 per centum or less than 40 per centum, and (B) the allot- 
ment percentage for Hawaii shall be 55 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 70 per centum. The allotment percentages shall 
be promulgated by the Commissioner as soon as possible after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecu- 
tive years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce, and the percentages so promulgated shall be conclusive for purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) (1) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year shall 
be available until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, not later than the end of the fiscal year for which the allot- 
ment was made, by the State agency as the Federal share (as determined under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) hereof) of the cost of school facilities projects approved 
by it under the State plan approved pursuant to section 5 (b). 

(2) The Federal share for any State shall be 100 per centum less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3344 per centum, and (®) the Federal share 
for Hawaii shall be 50 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be 6624 per centum. The Federal share percentages shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner as soon as possible after the date of enactment of 
this Act on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the States and 
of the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive years 
for which satisfaetory data are available from the Department of Commerce, 
and the percentages so promulgated shall be conclusive for purposes of this Act. 

(3) The Federal share for any approved school facilities project shall be equal 
to the Federal share for the Staté in which such project is located: Provided, 
That if the State plan contains standards approved by the Commissioner pur- 
suant to section 5 (a) (11), the Federal share with respect to such project shall 
be determined by the State agency in accordance with such standards. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any State déstring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit, 
through its State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 
Such State plan shall— 

(1) designate such State agency as thé sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State ; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have author- 
ity to carry out such plan in conformity with this Act ; 

(3) describe the steps, if any, which have been taken toward making full 
usé of State and locéal financial resources in the construction of school facili- 
ties, including the steps, if any, taken toward formulating sound long-range 
school construction programs in fhe local areas and attaining a more efficient 
organization of school districts in the State; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facilities projects, which shall take into account (A) the relative urgency of 
the need within the different areas of the State for school facilities, par- 
ticularly in areas especially affected by a rapid and substantial increase in 
school-age population, and (B) the relative financial resources of the several 
local school agencies ; 

(5) set forth the amounts of State funds which will be available for as- 
sistance to local school agencies in providing school facilities and the prin- 
ciples which will govern the distribution of such funds, together with 
satisfactory evidence that there will-be no diminution of State effort in 
meeting the total costs of public education and that the Federal funds allotted 
pursuant to this Act will be used in addition to and not as a substitute for 
State and local funds available for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary school facilities ; 

(6) provide fiscal control and fund accounting procedures, both for the 
State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved projects, 
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as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for 
Federal funds under this Act and to assure proper application of non- 
Federal funds used in connection therewith ; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards for locating, planning, 
and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide for affording to every local school agency within the State 
applying for a project an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency; 

(9) provide that the State agency will make such reports (including 
reports required by section 8) to the Commissioner in such form and con- 
taining such information as is reasonably necessary to enable the Com- 
missioner to perform his responsibilities under this Act; and 

(10) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities proj- 
ects approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U. 8S. GC. 276a-276a-—5), and that every such employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times his basic rate 
of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in 
any workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. The 
Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor stundards specified 
in paragraph (10), the authority and functions set forth in Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of 
the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S. C. 276c). 

(11) The State plan may include standards for determination of the 
Federal share of the cost of projects approved in the State. Such standards 
shall provide equitably (and, to the extent practicable, on the basis of 
objective criteria) for variations between projects or classes of projects 
on the basis of the economic status of areas, relative need as between areas 
for additional school facilities, and other relevant factors. No such stand- 
ards shall provide for a Federal share of more than 66% per centum or 
less than 33% percentum of the cost of construction of any project. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not fully 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted by such agency and approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a) ; or 

(2) in the administration of such plan there is a failure to comply 
substantially with any such provision ; 

the Commissioner shall withhold further payments under section 6 to the State 
or withhold further payments for any activity or project designated by the 
Commissioner as being directly affected by such failure, as the Commissioner 
may determine to be appropriate under the circumstances until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is im- 
possible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys 
which haye been diverted or improperly expended; exeept that the foregoing 
provisions of this subsection shall not apply to payment of any amount already 
reserved under section 6 (a) with respect to any school facilities project not di- 
rectly affected by such failure. After notice as provided in this subsection to any 
State, the Commissioner may suspend the making of further reservations of 
funds under section 6 (a) for projeets in such State pending the making of the 
findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) Upon a certification by a State agency— 

(1) listing a school facilities project (or projects) approved by it during 
a fiscal year under a State plan approved under section 5; 

(2) certifying that each such project is for construction of school facili- 
ties required to relieve emergency situations where existing facilities are 
inadequate ; and 

(3) setting forth the estimated cost of each such project, the amount of 


the Federal share of such cost, and the number of pupils to be accommodated 
in each such project, 
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the Commissioner shall reserve an amount equal to such share out of the State’s 
allotment for such fiscal year. Payment of such amount shall be made by the 
Commissioner to the State, upon request of the State agency, through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, at such time or times and in such install- 
ments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as the Commissioner 
may determine. Such payments shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
construction of the project (or projects) for which such amount has been re- 
served. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request 
of the State agency and receipt of an amended certification from such agency, 
but only to the extent such change is not inconsistent with the other provisions 
of this Act. 

(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under 
this section is terminated or abandoned or not completed within such reasonable 
period as may be determined in accordance with the regulations of the Com- 
missioner, the State which certified such project shall be liable to repay to the 
United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser amounts as the Commis- 
sioner deems reasonable under the circumstances. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 7. The State agency shall submit to the Commissioner, on or before the 
ist day of November of each year after 1955 and prior to 1959, for transmission 
to the Congress, a detailed statement of the amount received by such State for 
the preceding fiscal year and of its disbursement. The State agency shall rep- 
resent the State in the administration of the funds received; provide for an 
annual audit of the expenditure of the funds received, and for the submission of 
a copy thereof to the Commissioner, together with certification that during the 
preceding fiscal year the State complied with the applicable provisions of this 
Act. On the first day of each regular session of the Congress the Commissioner 
shall transmit such reports (received during the preceding year) to the Congress, 
together with such recommendations and comments as in his judgment the Con- 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 5 (c), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of ap- 
peal may be served at any place in the United States. The Commissioner shall 
forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the proceedings and the 
record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript and record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, offi- 
cer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency, 
school agency, or school to which any funds have been or may be paid under 
this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 10. For the purposes of this Act— 
_ (1) The term “State” shall mean one of the forty-eight States, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands; 

(2) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction 
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of public schools in a county, township, independent or other school district located 
within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates and main- 


tains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of school 
facilities ; 


(3) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for the 
purposes of a school or schools, but shall not include (A) interests in land, (B) 
off-site improvements, (C) athletic stadia, or (D) structures or facilities intended 
primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other 
events for which admission is to be charged to the general public; 

(4) The term “public elementary and secondary school” means elementary 
schools and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control; 

(5) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and the school-age 
population of the several States shall be determined on the basis of the most 
recent estimates certified by the Department of Commerce; 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof by 
the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for develop- 
ing and submitting a State plan for approval under section 5 (a) and for admin- 
istering the approved plan: Provided, That “State agency” for the Virgin Islands 
shall mean the Governor ; 

(7) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction”. mean new con- 
struction, including the preparation of drawings and specifications for school 
facilities, erecting, building, acquiring, or extending school facilities; and 

(8) The terms “Commissioner of Education” and “Commissioner” mean the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or employee 
of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making 
of regulations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Ketiery. For the record, give your name and the capacity in 
which you appear. 

Mr. Perkins. My name is Carl D. Perkins, Representative from the 
Seventh Kentucky District. 

I am appearing here this morning in behalf of H. R. 4302, which is 
the Hill emergency school-construction bill sponsored by myself and 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Ketiey. Yours are not the same, are they ? 

Mr. Prrxins. They are identical, those bills, yes. My bill and Mr. 
Elliott’s bill are identical. 

Mr. Roosevetr. This is not the same as H. R. 44? 

Mr. Perkins. No. I first introduced the other bill, H. R. 44, which 
was almost identical with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, on the Hill bill extensive hearings have been con- 
ducted not only this year on the Senate side but by Senator Cooper, 
who headed a Senate subcommittee last year on an identical proposal 
except the amount involved was different. And this bill has been be- 
fore the Congress for several years. I introduced it in 1951, I believe. 
It was introduced on the Senate side the same year, or perhaps before. 

The formula in the bill is so arranged to undertake to meet the 
needs of the local school districts throughout the nation. The for- 
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mula was patterned after the formula in the Hill-Burton hospital 
bill. And no one has ever charged any Federal control in the ad- 
ministration of Hill-Burton hospital funds. 

When those hospitals are constructed, the local people administer 
the hospital, and nowhere along the line has the Federal Government 
ever undertaken to interfere with the administration of Hill-Burton 
hospital funds. 

So here we have an emergency. We hear some people complaining 
about Federal control, which is nothing, no more than a straw man 
the opposition has set up to furnish a little propaganda for the 
gullible. 

There is no Federal control zbout H. R. 4302 nor in §. 5 in any 
respect. 

‘his formula is based on three factors: The effort the local school 
districts are making; the per capita income of those districts; and the 
number of children within the school-age population. 

I cannot think of any more equitable formula anywhere. And it 
ranges, from the standpoint of local contributions on the part of the 
school districts, from 3314 percent up to 6634 percent. 

We all know this emergency is on. 

A year ago the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare—and 
I wish the gentleman from New Jersey was here this morning, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen—asked that school-construction legislation be delayed 
until after the White House conference which I think it was at that 
time the intention of the interested parties to hold in 1956, but it was 
moved up until 1955, sometime late this year. 

Mrs. Hobby asked that school-construction legislation be delayed. 

After hearings commenced in the Senate this year the President 
sent up his message admitting the emergency and he submitted more 
or less a hit-and-run proposal, But he did admit the emergency. 
And Mrs. Hobby then appeared before the Senate Labor and Public 
cgi Committee and testified in behalf of the administration pro- 
posal. 

In other words, they did an about-face: First stated that we post- 
pone action until after the White House conference; and now she ap- 
pears before the Senate committee insisting upon the President’s pro- 
posal. 

I just point out those facts because everybody recognizes this emer- 
gency exists. Even the Secretary—who did not so recognize the emer- 
gency existing a year ago—recognizes it now. Everybody recognizes 
it now. 

Now the question is what action are we going to take ? 

This bill, H. R. 4302, is simply a States’ rights bill appropriating 
$500 million annually for the next,2 years to meet the emergency. 
The State and local people exercise control over the administration 
of the funds. The bill is so geared as to require the States and local- 
ities to do their utmost within the limits of their own financial re- 
sources. It safeguards the procedure for alloting funds to the States 
through an equitable formula—the factors that I just mentioned taken 
into consideration for allocating the money. 

It also assures an equitable procedure respecting the use of funds 
within the States, 
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On page 7, subsection (11), I would like to read: 


The State plan may include standards for determination of the Federal share 
of the cost of projects approved in the State. Such standards shall provide 
equitably (and, to the extent practicable, on the basis of objective criteria) for 
variations between projects or classes of projects on the basis of the economic 
status of areas— 

Economic status, per capita income of various areas, I am going into 
directly because I am going to take my home district, which I know 
about. 

relative need as between areas for additional school facilities, and other relevant 
faetors. No such standards shalk, provide for a Federal share of more than 
66% percent or less than 33144 percent of the cost of construction of any project. 
Matching would be overall by States. But the formula is so arranged 
or geared in order to provide complete equalization among local school 
districts within each State. And I think that is the most important 
factor in considering this legisletion that we should undertake—to 
equalize educational opportunities from the standpoint of school con- 
struction. The Hill bill does just that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Does the gentleman desire to complete his statement 
before he yields for questions ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. And then I will certainly be glad to yield. 

Of course, this is dependent upon an adequate appropriation. In 
other words, high igre would be given to those districts within a 
State with obsolete, badly overcrowded conditions where they are 


making much effort and where the per capita income is.low; while 
another section of the State where we have other districts with less 
need would be allotted Federal funds amounting to less than 50 per- 


cent of the total cost as an incentive to raise State and local funds. 
The State average expenditures on the federally aided projects— 
not each project, but overail—would be at least 50 percent State and 
local funds, This system gives the State a better opportunity to adapt 
the funds to local needs, and this formula recognizes the effort and the 
wealth of these districts in every State of the Union that needs school 
buildings constructed. 
Now you may want to know how that works. 
If you will turn over to page 9, under “Payments to States,” section 
6 (a) reads: 
Upon a certification by a State agency— 
(1) listing a school facilities project (or projects) approved by it during 
a fiscal year under a State plan approved under section 5; 
And that section 5 is just what I have been reading— 


(2) certifying that each such project is for construction of school facilities 
required to relieve emergency situations where existing facilities are inade- 
quate; and 

(3) setting forth the estimated cost of each such project, the amount of 
the Federal share of such cost, and the number of pupils to be accommodated 
in each such project— 

So we see that this bill is simple: there is no Federal control; it 
recognizes the need and gives consideration to the most needy districts, 
and provides a system of judicial review which is so simple and, I 
think, adequate to meet any instance because if any school district 
within the State is dissatisfied with the findings of the Commissioner 
of Education the State authorities may request a judicial review in 
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the court of appeals, I mean the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which that State is located. 

Of course, as in any other factfinding body, if the evidence supports 
the findings of the Commissioner, then the court must conclude that 
the findings are correct; it says the findings are conclusive. 

But the court in every instance, if the evidence is not substantial, 
may remand that case for further consideration. Then after the Com- 
missioner has taken a new look at the plans submitted by the State, 
if the State authorities are still dissatisfied they can go before the 
United States circuit court of appeals, and the judge has the authority, 
if it is contrary to the evidence, to set aside the findings of the Commis- 
sioner in whole or in part, or modify those findings. 

So certainly this bill is built on States’ rights, and there is no place 
along the line anywhere that the Federal Government can take over 
or exercise any control of the school construction program under the 
Hill proposal. 

Now there are two or three things that I would like to point out. 

I can go along with the Bailey-Kearns proposal. And I, for one, 
want to compliment those gentlemen for the fine work that they have 
done. I can go along. But before we can touch the real problem in 
the needy districts it is going to take a tremendous amount of money 
under the Bailey-Kearns proposal on a 50—50 matching basis to really 
go to the bottom of those needs. I am just fearful that the committee 
and the Congress will not want to appropriate the amount of money 
that it will really take because the needs are great practically in every 
school district in the United States, and they are alarming in many 
districts. And those needy districts—we can reach those districts 
first—under the Hill proposal. 

I feel that the membership of the committee, if they do not want to 
take the Hill proposal, certainly can take the Kearns-Bailey proposal. 
But if we do, we have got to get ready to appropriate a tremendous 
amount of money. 

Now under the bill introduced by the gentleman from New Jersey— 
and I think by the gentleman from New York, especially by Mr. F're- 
linghuysen—H. R. 3770, I just cannot see where we can meet this 
emergency so recognized by the President of the United States and so 
recognized by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Are you distinguishing between the bill in- 
troduced by my colleague from New York and my own bill ? 

Mr. Perxrns. I am. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you know if there is any difference? 

Mr. Perxrns. I am talking about your bill at the present time. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. You said especially the bill introduced by me. 

Mr. Perxrys. I will confine my remarks to your bill, H. R. 3770. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, if we are here for a discussion 
of my bill, I think we ought to know about it. I thought we were here 
to hear Mr. Perkins’ bill. I think we will have plenty of time to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the President’s program. 

Mr. Kexixy. The Chair would suggest that the gentleman confine 
his remarks to his own bill. : : 

Mr. Perxins. Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent discussion for me to 
make those remarks. I have confined my remarks up to now to my 
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own bill and to the Bailey-Kearns bill. But there are a few things 
that I am concerned about in the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and I certainly want to throw those out before this 
committee. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I am sure all of the members of the committee 
would be delighted to hear Mr. Perkins’ views on my bill, if he likes 
to call it that, or any other bill. 

Mr. Perxtns. I am talking about the administration proposal. Let 
us put it that way. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I would be delighted to hear it, but I am won- 
dering whether right now, when we don’t have it before us, is the time, 
and when we haven’t the administration officials to represent what it 
is. I assume we all know what it is. 

Mr. Ketizy. You will have your opportunity, too, you know. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. As I say, I would be delighted to hear Mr. . 
Perkins’ views. I am not making an objection. But I am wondering 
why he is distinguishing between my bill and Mr. Wainwright’s bill, 
for one question. 

~ Perkins. My remarks will be limited to the President’s pro- 

osal, 
, Mr. FretincHuysen. And, as I understand it, as to Mr. Wain- 
wright’s bill and Mr. McConnell’s bill, we have all introduced identical 
bills as far as I know. 

Mr. Perxrys. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Keiiry. Have you come to an agreement now / 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, we have. 

Mr. FretincHuysEN. I am not sure we are in agreement. 

Mr. Hour. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Perxins. Yes. 

Mr. Horr, Forgive me for interrupting you. 

Are you going to take your bill and the President’s bill and show 
where your bill does something his bill does not, title by title? 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly am. And I have been doing that, I think, 
before the gentleman came in this morning. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you. That would be of interest to me, doing it 
that way. 

Mr. Wier. Let me suggest to my colleague Mr, Perkins, when we 
were on the Kearns and Bailey bills they tried to sell their product, 
and they made no reference to the Elliott bill or the Perkins bill or 
any of the others. Their job was entirely to sell. 

I think the proper thing for you to do is hold your ammunition un- 
til we put the other gentlemen in the seat there, and then sell your bill 
as against theirs. We haven't reached their bill as yet. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I am only trying to bring before the 
committee the need for legislation to meet this emergency. That is 
my point. I only want to submit that one idea. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Your idea is that you have got the key to the 
solution with your bill. Is that correct, Mr. Perkins ? 

Mr. Perxtns. I do not say that I have got the key. 

Mr. Frevtincuvuysen. I hope you have. 

Mr. Perkins. I want the gentleman from New Jersey to understand 
that I think the Hill bill better meets the needs than any of the other 
propane’. And, secondly, I believe the Kearns-Bailey bill—and I 

ve much doubt about the proposal of the President. I want to dis- 
cuss some of those proposals. 
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Mr. Wier. Let’s discuss that when we come to their bill. 

Mr. Perxtns. All right. 

Mr. Keuiey. The Chair su that the gentleman should confine 
his remarks to his own bill. You will have an opportunity to discuss 
the other bills when they are being handled by their proponents. 

Mr. Perxins. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

As I see it, the equalization requirement is better met under the Hill 
proposal. For instance, in Pike County, Ky., we have an assessment 
there of real estate of better than $27 million, a franchise assess- 
ment of $21 million, tangible personal property of $10 million, a total 
assessment ranging about $59,498,000. 

Now if Pike County availed itself of every dollar that it could pos- 
sibly spend there would still be lacking approximately $5 million for 
one county alone for school construction. That is why I say the $66 
‘million annually for the next 3 years, as recognized by the President, 
in direct grants certainly would not meet this emergency, and it is cer- 
tainly not emergency legislation. 

Of course, if we did not have the Federal excise taxes, the tax on 
tobacco, we could spend part of that money that we pay in to the Fed- 
eral Government. I know that there would be many States that would 
not be here asking that you help meet this emergency, but the Federal 
Government is the only place that we can come for funds to meet this 
emergency. 

Now I come from a little county with a population of about 20,000 
or 21,000 people, in a coal mining area. We have some of the best coal 
in the world throughout that county, and the local people have sold 
the most of that mineral. The best mineral in the county is owned by 
companies like Inland Steel Corp., and the thing that. has happened to 
us there now is we only have an assessment of about $514 million in 
that county of real property; the corporate franchise assessment is 
about $51, million; and the tangible personal property less than $2 
million. But the thing that has happened to us in that county has 
— throughout east Kentucky. Those coal mines have closed 
aown. 

The Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. and other companies pay 
their income taxes not locally, but those taxes are paid by corporate 
interests in Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, all over the Nation. 

Mr. Ketiey. Pardon me. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiey. You say the Consolidated Coal Co. owns large acreages 
of coal in your county. and they do not pay any taxes? 

Mr. Perks. I will get to that. Certainly they pay taxes on the 
real property they own. Certainly they pay taxes on the real property. 

Mr. Keutery. Yes. 

Mr. Perxtns. But I stated that many mines have closed down, par- 
ticularly on the east side of my county. We will just use that as an 
illustration. 

The Elkhorn Coal Corp. is closed, the Central Elkhorn Coal Corp. 
is closed, and that acreage that has been classified as leased acreage has 
now been reclassified, much of it, or is in the process of being reclassi- 
fied as outlying. In other words, where the value may have been from 
$100 to $500 on an acre of coal it went back to $10 or $15 an acre. 

How are we going to meet the emergency under circumstances of 
that type? If the people in the county owned that wealth we cer- 
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tainly would not be here asking for Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. 

But that is just one instance. It is natural that we have got to do 
something to equalize educational opportunities to meet the need for 
an emergency school building program, and it is just sensible that we 
must get the revenue where we can get it. That is the reason that we 
must enact Federal school construction legislation, and I hope at an 
early date. 

Coal mining is the only industry in eastern Kentucky. It is the only 
industry we have down there. 

I just point that up here as a problem that we are confronted with. 

I personally feel that the Hill bill offers the best solution. I know 
that many gentlemen disagree with me, and I certainly am making no 
arguments against the Kearns-Bailey proposal here because if it is 
necessary I know that many members of this committee will go along 
with that proposal. But I cannot see where we can benefit one iota at 
the present time under the proposal of the President. I will not refer 
to any particular bill. 

I make that statement, Mr. Chairman, because we have what may 
be termed school building autherities m Kentucky. The court of ap- 

eals has upheld these so-called building authorities several years ago 
in Kentucky. Here is the way they work down there: 

It is the same principle as we have submitted to us by the President. 
The fiscal court acts as a holding company, and they go ahead and 
float the bonds and put them on the market. The bonding company 
usually advises as to how many bonds that particular county may float. 
But in every instance it interferes with local schoo] revenue, the opera- 


tion of the main school plant. It interferes with the salary paid 
teachers, 

Why do I say that? 

The average salary down home today is $2,300. That is the average 
school teacher’s salary. 

So you can see that the school building authority is not an answer 
to this — by any sense of the word. 


Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yicld ? 

Mr. Perxins. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to get back to your bill for just a minute. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, I will certainly yield on that. 

Mr. Ruopes. In section 6 (a) I notice that before the State agency 
is eligible for any payments that there must be a certification made 
as to three categories, first listing the projects which will be 
considered——— 

Mr. Perkins. Simply breaking down all of the projects. 

Mr. Ruopes. Right. 

Second, certifying that each such project is for construction of 
school facilities required to relieve the emergency situations where 
existing facilities are inadequate, and third, is setting forth the esti- 
mated cost. 

I would like to confine my question primarily to category No. 2. 
Does the Commissioner of Education, under your bill, have any right 
to look behind the certification to find whether or not in fact there is 
an emergency existing, and that existing facilities are inadequate or 
must the Commissioner of Education take the word of the State 
agency ? 
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Mr. Perxins. He does not have to take their word. If he thinks 

the plan as submitted is not complete he certainly has the right to 
reject the plan. 
_ Mr. Ruopes. However, does he have the right to say that in certify- 
ing that there is an emergency and the existing facilities are inadequate 
that the State agency either falsified the facts or erroneously estimated 
the situation ? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, if there is some plain and substantial evidence 
that it has been overdone or falsified, using the term that you used, 
naturally the Commissioner would have a right to reject the plan. 
And then if the State authorities or the State superintendent felt that 
he was right he would immediately go into the United States court 
of appeals in that circuit and allege the facts and state that the Com- 
missioner of Education acted arbitrarily, and then the court would 
make the review. 

Mr. Ruoprs. The reason I ask that question is because it appeared 
to me that there might be an inherent weakness in several of these 
bills in that the formula for payment in all of them is based more or 
jess upon a pro rata distribution of school children as compared to all 
school children within the United States. 

Mr. Perxtns. That is one factor considered, one of the three factors 
in this bill. 

Mr. Ruopes. To my way of thinking the main factor which we 
should consider is the need for more facilities. 

In other words, in States in which the pro rata distribution of school 
children might be low, still there might be such a raise in the number 
of school children within the last few years as to create an emergency 
situation. 

Mr. Perkins. This bill does that. 

Mr. Ruopgs. On the other hand, in States where there might be a 
large proportion of school children the population might well be 
fairly static, and the situation as far as school facilities are con- 
cerned might be fairly well under control. 

Mr. Perkins. This bill, I am certain, meets the gentleman’s objec- 
tion in that respect, and I think more so than any bill pending before 
the committee. 

The factor that you stated you were concerned about primarily is 
the only factor considered by the Bailey-Kearns proposal, and I am 
certainly not objecting, Mr. Kearns. I think this is a more equitable 
procedure; that is all. 

Mr. Ruonves. If this particular procedure were put in the Bailey- 
Kearns proposal would you then look more kindly upon that proposal ? 

Mr. Perxtns. There is not too much difference in this proposal 
and the Bailey-Kearns proposal. 

Mr. Kearns. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Perkins. Except in the formula, which is altogether different. 

Mr. Kearns That is better. 

Mr. Perkins. We consider effort on the part of every school district 
in the Nation under this proposal, the Hill proposal. Next we con- 
sider the per capita income of every school district in the Nation. 
And then the third factor is the school children that you mentioned. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to ask one more question. 

Do you feel that this job which we must do can be done on $14% 
billion Federal contribution ? 
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Mr, Perkins. I agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania along 
that line, and I agree with the statement that he made in his report 
last year, that it will take several billion dollars to de this job from 
now until 1960, 

But I know that we are not going to get that much money appro- 
priated in this Congress, and it is for that reason that I think the Hill 
proposal is the best, that we can meet the most needy districts by an 
appropriation of $500 million annually for the next 2 years, And 
perhaps the bill will have to be reenacted. There is no doubt about 
that in my mind. 

Mr. Ruopgs. I have before me here a sheet which purports to be a 
distribution by States under S. 5 introduced by Senator Hill and 
29 others January 6, 1955, based on an appropriation of $500 million 
annually. 

Have you seen this particular sheet ? 

Mr. Perxrns. No; I have not seen that breakdown as to what the 
States would get. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Then I will ask no questions about it. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have not seen it, but I would like to see it if you 
don’t mind. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; I would be glad to let you have it. 

Mr. Perkins. I would like to say that under the Hill proposal, in 
any State in the Union, California, New York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Kentucky, it would be possible for a school district to only have to 
match Federal funds to the extent of 3314 percent while in other 
districts they may have to put up 6634 percent of the local money. 

That is the reason I say that the Hill bill will more nearly reach 
all the needy districts in the Nation. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Perkins feels that that 
does represent the estimated allocation under his bill of $500 million 
per year, I would suggest that perhaps that should be incorporated as 
a part of our record. It would be of value to know what the dollar 
breakdown would be. 

Mr. Perkins. If the gentleman from New Jersey will let me con- 
sider this, at a later date I will certainly submit it because I have not 
had the opportunity to determine whether it is an accurate break- 
down, aha am not in a position to state. 

Mr. Roosgevett. Where do these figures come from ¢ 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t know. It does not state where they came from. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Derrickson. They were prepared by the staff, by our staff, at 
Mr. Kearns’ request. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When? 

Mr. Kearns. During the hearing. 

Mr. Perxrns. I notice they use a tota] allotment figure of $500 mil- 
lion. That is correct under the present proposal. 

Mr. Kearns. This is an accurate breakdown on the $500 million 
eg in your bill. 

r. FretincHuysen. That being the case, I do think it would be of 
interest to have it be a part of the record. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have no objection to it being a part of the record. 

Mr. Kearns. It shows that one State is going to get $22.14 a child, 
and Delaware, for instance, will get $7.23 ey after they pay a cer- 
tain amount of money. 
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Mr. Perxtns. The Hill bill—and, of course, I realize there is objec- 
tion to it—recognizes the overall wealth of the State, the children who 
go to school, and the effort that that particular State is making. 

Mr. Ruopes. Before you proceed, has there been a ruling of the 
Chair that this table will be included at this point in the record? If 
not, I will ask unanimous consent that it be included in the record. 

Mr. Perxrns. There is no objection to that, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Ketiey. All right, it is included. 


(The table referred to follows :) 


Distribution by States under 8. 5, introduced by Senator Hill and 29 others, Jan. 6, 
1955; based on an appropriation of $500,000,000 annually—Jan. 20, 1956 
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Mr. Perkins. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I stated at the outset, this 
formula has served such a useful purpose that it is no longer ex- 
perimental. And I know that every member of this committee rec- 
ognizes that statement because we have all supported the Hill-Burton 
hospital legislation, and this formula was patterned after the Hill- 
Burton hospital formula. That is where I think it will be the most 
convenient and will be the best solution if we could adopt the Hill- 
Burton formula. In fact, I think it would work much faster and 
that the Commissioner of Education could disburse the payments 
to the various State departments of education as rapidly as they were 
dispersed under 815 and 874. 

Mr. Kearns. In your honest opinion don’t you feel that the Com- 
missioner of Education has much more power, though, in the Hill bill 
than he does in my bill? 

Mr. Perxins. Well, he has two other factors to consider on the 
State plans submitted to him. That is, in approving the plan. 

I don’t think he has any more power. There is no Federal control 
under your bill. Neither is there Federal control under this bill. 

Mr. Ketirey. Has the gentleman concluded ? 

Mr. Perkins. I have a few other observations. 

I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama because he is a co- 
sponsor of the Hill bill. 

Mr. Extiorr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Perkins. I should yield to you at this point anyway. 

Mr. Ketter. He yields to you, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I would rather, if it is just as well 
with the chairman and the committee, wait until Mr. Perkins finishes, 
and then have about 5 minutes on my own. I would rather do that. 

Mr. Perkins. All right. 

Mr. Kettry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that it is necessary 
to take up any more time. 

I would like to read a resolution which points up the need through- 


out the State of Kentucky, signed by Charles L. Terry of the Franklin 
County Teachers Association. 


Whereas the Franklin County teachers have a vital interest in the education 
of the children of our Nation and recognize the inability of many local school 
districts to provide adequate housing ; and 

Whereas our findings in regard to Federal aid to schoolhouse construction 


are: (1) The school population is proportionately higher in States with low 
per capita ineome— 


This fits into the Hill-Burton formula. Is the reason for reading 
this resolution. 


(2) it is disastrous to leave to the State and communities the entire responsibility 
for providing educational facilities for the youth of our land, (3) a program of 
direct Federal aid to schoolhouse construction would help to reduce the great 
differences in educational opportunities existing among and within the States, 
(4) the Federal Government is the only agency able to bring about provisions 
for the necessary educational facilities on a nationwide basis, (5) the pro- 
vision of educational facilities is in a great part a Federal responsibility because 
the very preservation of our form of government and the promotion of the na- 
tional welfare depend upon an adequate and efficient education for the Nation 
as a whole; and 

Whereas the school-facility survey in Kentucky showed our school plants to 
be in a deplorable condition ; and 


59521—55—pt. 16 
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Whereas the revenue necessary to provide adequate educational plants in 
Kentucky is not available ; and 


Whereas the teachers of Franklin County recognize this condition as a threat 
to the future welfare of the Commonwealth : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Franklin Teachers Association, on this date, February 
21, 1955, go on record as favoring direct Federal aid to schoolhouse construction ; 
and be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on School Construction, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 84th 
Congress of the United States, and to each of Kentucky’s Senators and Congress- 
men, and that these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the Franklin 
County Teachers Association. 

We all know that revenue is not available. I think to that extent 
the emergency is recognized by every member of the committee. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that we can complete the hearings 
here within the next few weeks, resolve our differences and get out a 
school-construction bill. 

I am not going into the need any further. Everybody recognizes 
the emergency. But I want to conclude by saying that we should 
adopt a sound, sensible formula that has proved its worth many times 
in the Hill-Burton hospital program or some similar sound formula 
that will meet this emergency now without hamstringing this progam 
for the next several years and doing nothing for the schoolchildren 
= this country. And I am confident that this committee will do just 
that. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Ketxiey. Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. I would like to ask a question. 

I had the privilege and experience of looking over your State school 
system. 

Mr. Perkins. You certainly did. 

Mr. Wier. We visited a large number of communities in the State 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Perxtns. That was outside of Fort Knox. 

Mr. Wier. I have not heard this brought forth yet. 

Are there any school districts in your State that you know of oper- 
ating under your present State laws that could not match or who 
parent facilities or the means by which to even match a thousand 

ollars 

We have been talking about matching funds. I am concerned with 
these distressed areas operating under the State laws that just cannot 
match anything. 

Have you got any school districts that could not match if we put 
$10 billion ? 

Mr. Perxtns. Most of the school districts in our area— 

Perhaps I should explain our tax situation down there. 

Mr. Wier. Nevermind. I just asked the question. 

Mr. Perxtns. To answer that question, yes, we can match in every 
instance to a limited degree. 

Mr. Wier. You are better off than a lot of them then. 

Mr. Perrys. I say to a limited degree. 

We pay down there a tax rate on every hundred dollars assessment. 
That is real property assessment ; $1.50 for school purposes exclusively. 

Now there is a constitutional limitation of, I think, 2 percent on 
the assessed valuation. And a special bond issue can be floated by a 
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vote of the people by levying an additional 50 cents in addition to the 
$1.50, and that has been done in many instances. 

But after you do all those things still the needs will not be met. 
And the needs are critical at the present time in eastern Kentucky, 
perhaps more so than any section of the State because of economic 
conditions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I don’t mind being pointed out at all, but I wonder why. 

Mr. Perkins. I am going to yield to you. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am not asking the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. Perkins. The average per capita income in Kentucky is ap- 
proximately $1,150 or $1,200 in that vicinity. The highest per capita 
income is in the city of Louisville, about $2,100. In the county that 
I come from the per capita income is $400 or less. 

Now, of course, these areas with a smaller per capita income will get 
preference under the Hill-Burton formula just like the hospitals got 
preference in the sections of the States that they were most needed. 

That is where I say the Hill-Burton formula has proved to be a 
success, and it would be even simpler to administer by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mr. Ketxey. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I will make this observation since the Chair has 
recognized me. 

I appreciate the efforts the gentleman has made, and, as a matter of 
fact, | understand many of your problems. 

With regard to your average per capita income, which is $1,122 as 
compared to $1,141 in my own State, or about $21 more in Georgia 
than it is in Kentucky, I would say that we have underway at the 
present time a school-construction program involving a total outlay 
of $167 million, and that has been launched since 1952. 

I do not see why you would be in a situation of any greater economic 
strain than we are in Georgia with the per capita income so nearly 
even. I do not quite understand that. 

Mr. Perkins. Under the 50-cent extra levy down home in Kentucky, 
if all the school districts in the State floated those bonds it would be 
possible to raise approximately $190 million. Many of the districts 
have voted those bond issues. I would say up to the extent of about 
$70 million. So in that connection we are not far behind the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 
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Mr. Kertxry. Are you through, Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. | have no further questions. 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowett. I have not had much time to study this formula 
that has just been presented, but I am quite sure that if it is necessary 
I could bring tax experts and accountants here who would shoot a good 
many holes in this formula as it is presented here. 

I do not think I have any other comments at this time. 

Mr. Perkins. I just want to say to the gentleman that it is patterned 
after, or it is the same formula that had been recognized and that has 
worked so well in the Hill-Burton hospital bill. The percentage varies 
from 3314 up to 66% percent, and that variance can take place in 
any State in the Union, depending upon the need, the effort that partic- 
ular district is making and the per capita income. Or, rather, the 
amount of per capita income being expended for education. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I do not question the fairness, perhaps, of the for- 
mula as worked in a hospital bill. I do not necessarily accept that as 
a proper formula by which to build schools. 

Mr. Perxrns. Well, we have set up these priority formulas, I would 
like to advise the gentleman, in considering the impacted legislation 
brought about by Government activities in both 815 and 874, which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania well recognizes. 

Mr. Ketxiry. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. No questions. 

Mr. Keuiey. Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Roosevett. No questions. 

Mr. Keiiey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upati. No questions. 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. I only want to ask the gentleman one question, the 
same question asked of me when I was down in that seat. 

Would you support a matching bill as well as a formula bill? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Kearns, I certainly will. But I want to support 
the Hill bill—— 

Mr. Kearns. You would like the privilege of voting for that first. 

Mr. Perxrns. First. Because I am fearful that the Congress will 
not appropriate enough money to meet the needy districts in the Nation 
under your plan. 

But I certainly will support it. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Perkins, in about every other sentence you have 
said that there is no Federal control in this bill. 

Mr. Perkins. I still say that to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Samir. I cannot quite get it through my head as to why, if 
there is no Federal control, you have to come to Washington. And if 
the Commissioner makes a bad decision then you go to the courts, If 
that is not Federal control I do not know what it is. 

_Mr. Perkins. I know the general well recognizes that we have pro- 
vided for judicial review in every bill that this committee has enacted 
since I have been in es in all the impacted legislation, and I 
have not heard of any Federal control even under that legislation. 
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Mr. Smirxn. But when you start out with a premise that the first 
thing in your bill, there must be an effort made on the part of the States 
to do certain things, that of necessity has got to be arbitrary. Some- 
body has got to make that decision, 

Mr. Perkins. No more so than under our matching of road funds 
in Kansas, which your State highway department matches in Kansas. 
There must be an accounting for the money. 

Mr. Smirn. No, it is not accounting. Somebody has got to be arbi- 
trary and say, “Either you do or you don’t.” 

Why do you go the Secretary? Why don’t you go to the Federal 
district court? It is alot closer home. 

Mr, Perkins. It is all right with me. You have got a complete 
judicial review except the district court is not specified. I have no 
objection to that. It has just been provided otherwise. But you may 
go to the Supreme Court under this bill. 

Mr. Smirn. Now, Mr. Perkins, I believe that your Federal income 
and excise taxes 

Mr. Perkins. If you give us that back, Mr. Smith, I will say to 
the gentleman we will be glad to take that and build school buildings 
with it. 

Mr. Surru. There is about $460 million that you pay into the Fed- 
eral Treasury by your income and the excise taxes. 

Mr. Perkins. That or more. 

Mr. Smirn. Under this bill you get about $16 million. 

I think that you will recognize that Federal control is one of the 
stumbling blocks in this sort of legislation, is it not? 

I have got a theory that would be better. 

If we are going to pass this, just say arbitrarily to the Federal in- 
come tax collector in each State, “You pay to the school superintendent 
of public instruction of Kentucky 3 percent of what you take in down 
there in Federal income taxes.” 

You may think that is a crazy idea, but there is a precedent for it. 
In the island of Guam they keep all their money out there and pay it 
directly in to the Government of Guam, and it does not come back te 
Washington. 

If it works in Guam why will it not work in the schools? You get 
away from any possibility of Federal control. 

r. Perkins. We have a precedent for this legislation dating back 
to the time the Union was formed, and even before. 

All of the grants to the land grant colleges, all through the 1800's. 

Mr. Keutiey. Ave you through, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Velde? 

Mr. Vetpe. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kettey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to make a few comments and 
ask Mr. Perkins a few questions. 

I will begin by asking Mr. Perkins whether he ever considered me 
as a potential ally of his on this bill. I know from his remarks that 
he would like to make some critical remarks on my bill H. R. 3770. 

Mr. Perkins. I want to beg the gentleman’s pardon. I hope I can 
be considered an ally of yours. 

Let me ask you a question. 
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On the date you introduced the bill providing a White House con- 
ference I was on that side sitting beside the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Holt introduced the bill on the confer- 
ence, not I. 

Mr. Perkins. You introduced the other bill. They were introduced 
simultaneously. 

And we had a laugh that morning after we had provided for the 
expenditure of $3 million, wanting to delay action. We thought it was 
a delaying tactic. Maybe I was wrong. 

_I supported your bill on the floor, which the gentleman well recog- 
nizes. 

There may be some good in the President’s proposal, and I will cer- 
tainly support any part of it that I feel will help build school buildings 
in the Nation. I cannot see anything there to meet the emergency. I 
think it more or less considers the long-range proposal, and it winds up 
by saying that $200 million will be appropriated for the next 3 years 
to meet the emergency after you prove that the district—question of 
fact No. 1—is too poor to borrow money from school building authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I was not planning to discuss H. R. 3770 this 
morning. 

Again, I would be delighted to hear your views, but I would like to 
express the hope that you have got an open mind. 

Mr. Perkins. I have. 

Mr. Frevineuvysen. On any legislation that may come out of this 
committee. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. And I would like to express the hope that if 
your bill gets out of committee that I would be active in its support. 

Mr. Perxins. I will certainly say this: Any provision that is 
brought forward from your proposal or the President’s proposal to 
help build school buildings I am certainly going to vote to incorporate 
into an emergency bill. But I hope that this committee will not tie 
the hands of the Commissioner of Education in such a way that he 
cannot meet this emergency. In my judgment there is only one way 
to meet it and that is to appropriate the money and build these needed 
buildings. 

Mr. Frevtincuvuysen. In view of the fact that you have attempted 
to compare your bill with other legislation which I have proposed, I 
wonder if you would care to comment on the similarity between your 
bill and my bill, H. R. 764, introduced some 6 weeks previously in the 
opening of this session. 

Mr. Perkins. Let me say this to the gentleman: I will gladly com- 

are my bill with the bill introduced by the gentleman last year to 
build schools. I do not know what H. R. 764 is. I cannot read every 
one of them. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It isa repetition of the bill. 

Mr. Perxrys. All right. If it is a repetition J can certainly sup- 
port it. And I hope that we can increase the emergency figure pro- 
vided in that bill. 

If I recall correctly, you introduced the same bill that Senator 
Cooper introduced in the Senate last year. 
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Mr. Fretinenuysen. Except for the good Democratic change of 
doubling the appropriation, they are substantially the same bills. 

Mr. Perkins. I have introduced the bill since 1951. 

The Cooper bill did not provide the figure, but it is almost verbatim 
the bill you introduced and the bill I introduced. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I will be glad to say the gentleman’s interest 
preceded mine because he got to Congress first. 

In effect, the two bills are the same; the approach is the same. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct—the same in formula, the same in 
principle all the way through. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. The amount to be appropriated or authorized 
is different. One is $250 million for 2-year period, and yours is $500 
million. 

Mr. Perxrns. That is correct. 

Mr. Kearns. Is the bill I introduced previous to the President’s bill 
your first bill ? 

Mr. Perxins. The same bill. 

Mr. Kearns. Is it the one we amended in committee or was it in the 
original form ? 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. This is the original form. 

I should like, for the benefit of the new members of the committee, 
to mention that our seven-man subcommittee on school construction 
last year did discuss the so-called Cooper bill which I had the pleasure 
of introducing on the House side, and we made some minor modifica- 
tions, and, as I recall, reintroduced that bill, H. R. 10149. It was 
unanimously approved by the seven-man subcommittee on school con- 
struction as an approach to solving a critical situation. 

Mr. Kearns. The Senate jumped the gun on us. We had some legis- 
lation we were able to put in there to consider in the House. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Absolutely. I am not suggesting it is the only 
answer to this problem. I think if we keep an open mind the mem- 
bers of this committee will see the real merits of a proposal such as 
yours, 

Mr. Ketxiy. Will you yield, Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FrevrncuvuyseENn. I will yield to Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perxins. I want to compliment the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey for introducing that bill, and to say that I do not know of any 
member of this committee that has considered this problem more care- 
fully or more openmindedly than the gentleman from New Jersey. 

I want to assure him that openminded study will certainly continue 
between his views and my views. 

The bill that you introduced last year was practically identically 
the same formula of the bill that I introduced in 1952, and other bills 
pending before the committee in 1952, at which time hearings were 
conducted. And I think Mr. Bailey was in charge of them. But I 
remember on my motion we reported a school construction bill in 
1952 to the full committee, but it was not considered any further. 

I do not agree with all of your views as incorporated in this bill, 
but I certainly do as incorporated in the bills that you have previously 
introduced, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I am a little puzzled about two things. One 
is how adequate you think the approach of your bill would be to solv- 
ing the critical problem. I do not know what your situation in Ken- 
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tucky as to unbuilt classrooms is, how much money you estimate would 
be needed. 

Are you suggesting a limit of $500 million as being a top limit? 

Mr. Perrys. I am not. I would like to vote for $2 bililon. 

Mr. FretincuuyseNn. But you are suggesting a ceiling of $500 mil- 
lion as being a practical level. 

Mr. Perxrns. That figure is taken as a figure provided for in the 
Hill bill, and I feel that it is in line of any appropriation that we may 
be able to get through the committee and the Congress. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The reason I suggest it is that if it is not an 
adequate approach in itself—and with no criticism of that approach— 
we might well look around for other possibilities of achieving the 
same result, building classrooms that are needed, which may not need 
as much in direct grants by the Congress as a bigger program. 

Mr. Perrys. I concur with that statement wholeheartedly because 
the smaller amount under the Hill bill the most needy school districts 
will be reached. Of course, that is the reason I think the Hill-Burton 
formula is the best formula to use in solving this problem. I am afraid 
we will not get an adequate appropriation to meet this emergency, 
and in those circumstances we should meet the emergency in the most 
needy districts first. [agree with you. 

Mr. Fre~incuvuysen. As a part of the solution, a direct grant of 
some kind, either the Kearns-Bailey approach or the Perkins ap- 
proach, would seem to be necessary. 

But, in addition to that, it is quite possible that the President’s pro- 
gram has real merit on several counts. And all I am saying is that 
members of this committee should reserve judgment until we get an 
explanation from the administration and until we discuss the problem 
thoroughly to see whether that cannot supplement the direct grant 
approach. 

Mr. Perxrns. I hope something can be worked out under the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to supplement some direct approach. All of the in- 
centives to compel the communities to make a greater effort for greater 
expenditures on the part of the schools, everything, I think, is pro- 
vided in the bill that you previously introduced. All the arguments 
for the President’s bill now advanced are provided for in the bill you 
previously introduced. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If we could assume a hypothetical case briefly, 
should a program of a billion dollars of Federal money a year over the 
next 5 years be considered, do you think that would not perhaps stifle 
local initiative, the effort made by States to build their own schools 
Sep promice of a program of that size over an extended period of 
time 

Mr. Perkins. That would be $200 million a year for the next—— 

Mr. Fretrnenvysen. No. A billion dollars a year for the next 5 

ears. 
’ Mr. Perxrns. For the next 5 years. Is that the question? Or $200 
million a year? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. No. A billion dollars a year for the next 5 
years. 

Mr. Perxrns. I certainly do not think that it would destroy local 
initiative. And we could put in a formula, and if we adopted a 
formula as provided in the Hill bill and in the bill previously intro- 
duced by you, it would encourage and create more initiative on the part 
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of the local school districts than we have at the present time. They 
would take greater pride in their schools. Children today are going 
to school in one-room buildings, overcrowded with no window lights 
in them. 

It would certainly encourage local initiative, build the morale, and 
work out wonderfully for the good of our school system in America if 
we could appropriate a billion dollars annually for the next 5 years. 
That is my answer to your question. 

Mr. Fretinecnuysen. I have another question to ask you, and this 
is again a hypothetical one. 

Mr. Perxins. All right. 

Mr. FrevinecHuysen. You mentioned as a basic reason for your in- 
terest in Federal aid in construction of schools the plight of your own 
district. 

Mr. Perxrns. I used that as an illustration, I want to say. I just 
used that as a hypothetical case. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. Let me assume that you came from a State 
where any Federal assistance would cost the taxpayers of that State 
twice as much as they could expect to receive back. Would you be 
equally enthusiastic for a Federal aid program as you are now? 

Mr. Perxrins. I certainly would. I do not know what state of 
facts I am assuming, but if it did cost twice as much or three times as 
much I certainly would be enthusiastic for a Federal aid program 
where that need exists. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. Again, I come from a State where the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association figure that for every dollar that is re- 
ceived in Federal aid $2.19 is paid out of the taxpayers of the State. 

Still I am strongly in favor of Federal assistance of some kind. 
But the gentleman would seem to put his interest in this on the ground 
that his district was having serious trouble. 

Mr. Perxrns. That is not the case, 

Mr. Ketter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Perkins. There are other needy districts all over the Nation in 
just as great need as the district that I represent. But I doubt whether 
the need exceeds the need in my particular area. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. In other words, we are both agreed that the 
national interest in doing something about adequate schools is what 
we are after. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Bartzxy. Will either of the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Battry. I would like to break into this interesting conversation 
between the two distinguished gentlemen and would like to ask both 
of you do you think, in the face of the serious situaticn facing the 
Nation, we can afford to put a dollar sign on the cost ? 

Mr. Perxrs. I certainly don’t. 

p Mr. Batter. I would like to hear more talk about classrooms than 
ollars. 

Mr. Perxrns. The gentleman from West Virginia knows my answer 
without any remarks. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. If I may answer that question, I do not see 
how any of us can avoid putting a dollar sign on enyeng. I do not 
mean to minimize the importance or the necessity of us taking action, 
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but it does involve dollars, and it seems to me we have got an obligation 
to spend the Federal dollars just as much as the local people have an 
— to spend the dollars wisely and well, as to where it goes, how 
muc 

Mr. Barmy. Can the gentleman think of other things that we are 
spending money for that are not as important as the question facing 
our boys and girls? 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I agree with the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia 100 percent that this is a critical problem and needs prompt at- 
tention and financial assistance. The nature of the financial assist- 
ance, the amount, the result that it may have on traditional financing 
methods of education at all levels are all important questions that we 
must consider before we come up with the answer to this question. 

Mr. Perkins. The gentleman from New Jersey will agree, for the 
reasons you stated, that we must compromise our differences, I am 
sure. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I just hope we do not end in a deadlock be- 
cause we are unable to compromise our differences. I think it is far too 
critical a problem. 

Mr. Perkins. That isright. I agree with that assertion. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. I am through. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketitry. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Ketter. Mr. Fjare? 

Mr. Fsare. I have one question. 

Mr. Perkins, I heard you compare your bill favorably on many 
occasions to the Hill-Burton bill pertaining to hospitals. Due to lack 
of familiarity with the Hill-Burton bill in its entirety, I would like 
to ask how far does the comparison go? Only in the formula? 

Mr. Perkins. The formula and the administration. The admini- 
stration is much more simple under this bill than it is under Hill- 
Burton. In other words, it can be approved within a matter of days. 

Mr. Fsare. With less Federal dictation. 

Mr. Perxrns. There is no Federal dictation at all. 

Mr. Fsare. I hear you say that. It is really popular and easy for 
us back in our districts to say that we can federally aid schools or 
highways providing that it does not have Federal control. That is 
popular and easy to say. In my opinion it is impossible to say and be 
correct. Once the dollar arrives in Washington you and I in the Con- 
gress are in control. There is a degree, of course, but once there we 
must exercise control. 

Mr. Perxrtns. That is an argument used by those who have always 
opposed Federal money being expended since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. Fsare. I am aware of it. But I cannot see how it is possible 
for any one of us to say there is no Federal control or there is not going 
to be control because there must be. 

Mr. Perxrns. I want to answer your question that there is no Fed- 
eral control in this bill. | 

Mr. Fsare. Then we are going to be derelict in our duty if we vote 
for it because there must be. 

Mr. Perxtns. Let’s take a hypothetical situation. 
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You are the superintendent of your own State and you submit your 
plan to the Commissioner of Education setting forth your needs and 
the amount of money you need after you make an estimate. I am the 
Commissioner of Education. I look over your plan, and if I think 
you have overestimated your needs or have not given a correct ap- 
praisal of the amount of money you need or that you are entitled to 
under the formula I will so advise you. Then you write me back and 
state that the law provides otherwise, that you are correct. 

Then you go into court to determine who is right in the controversy. 

There is no Federal control anywhere; just whether you have sub- 
mitted a plan in accordance with certain rules and specifications pro- 
vided for in the law. 

Now where is there any Federal control ? 

Mr. Fsare. I think it is a matter of interpretation of what the—— 

Mr. Perkins. Where is there any Federal control ? 

You have a right to go before the courts, and even to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is just no Federal control in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Ketiry. Are you through, Mr. Fjare? 

Mr. Fsare. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiey. Thank you very much, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perxins. All right, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Keutiey. Mr. Elliott has a short statement to make. 

First of all, the Chair wishes to say that the staff has mailed to every 
member of the committee the first volume of the Senate hearings on 
this subject, and the other volumes will be mailed as soon as they are 
completed. 


The chair will recognize Mr. Elliott, the author of H. R. 1565, and 
he may make his statement from his seat if there is no objection to that. 
(H. R. 1565 is as follows :) 


(H. R. 1565, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for emergency Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories 
in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Emergency 
Public School Construction Act of 1955”. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. For such purposes as are hereinafter provided, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed $500,000,000 each for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1955, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 3. Amounts paid to any State under this Act shall be expended only for 
the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities within 
such State. 


APPORTION MENT 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 2 for a fiscal 
year, the Commissioner of Education shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the product of (A) the school-age population 
of the State, and (B) the square of its allotment percentage (as determined 
by the Commissioner under paragraph (2) hereof) bears to the sum of the 
corresponding products for all the States: Provided, That no such allotment 
to any State (other than the Virgin Islands) under this paragraph for any fiscal 
year shall be less than $200,000. 
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(2) The allotment percentage for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 45 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the allotment percentage shall in no case 
be more than 70 per centum or less than 40 per centum, and (B) the allotment 
percentage for Hawaii shall be 55 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be 70 per centum. The allotment percentages shall be 
promulgated by the Commissioner as soon as possible after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecnu- 
tive years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
orenerce. and the percentages so promulgated shall be conclusive for purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) (1) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year shall 
be available until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, not later than the end of the fiscal year for which the allot- 
ment was made, by the State agency as the Federal share (as determined under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) hereof) of the cost of school facilities projects approved 
by it under the State plan approved pursuant to section 5 (b). 

(2) The Federal share for any State shall be 100 per centum less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be 
more than 66%4 per centum or less than 33% per centum, and (B) the Federal 
share for Hawaii shall be 50 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 66%4 per centum. The Federal share percentages shall 
be promulgated by the Commissioner as soon as possible after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
merce, and the percentages so promulgated shall be conclusive for purposes 
of this Act. 

(3) The Federal share for any approved school facilities project shall be equal 
to the Federal share for the State in which such project is located: Provided, 
That if the State plan contains standards approved by the Commissioner pur- 
suant to section 5 (a) (11), the Federal share with respect to such project shall 
be determined by the State agency in accordance with such standards. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit, 
through its State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purpose of this Act. 
Such State plan shall— 

(1) designate such State agency as the sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have author- 
ity to carry out such plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) describe the steps, if any, which have been taken toward making full 
use of State and local financial resources in the construction of school facili- 
ties, including the steps, if any, taken toward formulating sound long-range 
school construction programs in the lgcal areas and attaining a more efficient 
organization of school districts in the State ; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facilities projects, which shall take into account (A) the relative urgency 
of the need within the different areas of the State for school facilities, par- 
ticularly in areas especially affected by a rapid and substantial increase 
in school-age population, and (B) the relative financial resources of the sev- 
eral local school agencies ; 

(5) set forth the amounts of State funds which will be available for assist- 
ance to local school agencies in providing school facilities and the principles 
which will govern the distribution of such funds, together with satisfactory 
evidence that there will be no diminution of State effort in meeting the 
total costs of public education and that the Federal funds allotted pursuant 
to this Act will be used in addition to and not as a substitute for State and 
local funds available for the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities ; 
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(6) provide fiseal control and fund-accounting procedures, both for the 
State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved projects, 
as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for 
Federal funds under this Act and to assure proper application of non- 
Federal funds used in connection therewith ; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards for locating, planning, and 
constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide for affording to every local school agency within the State 
applying for a project an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency; 

(9) provide that the State agency will make such reports (including re- 
ports required by section 8) to the Commissioner in such form and containing 
such information as is reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to 
perform his responsibilities under this Act; and 

(10) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U. 8. C. 276a-276a-5), and that every such employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times his basic rate of 
pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any 
workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. The Secretary 
of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards specified in para- 
graph (10), the authority and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. 8S. C. 276c) ; and 

(11) the State plan may include standards for determination of the 
Federal share of the cost of projects approved in the State. Such standards 
shall provide equitably (and, to the extent practicable, on the basis of objec- 
tive criteria) for variations between projects or classes of projects on the 
basis of the economic status of areas, relative need as between areas for 
additional school facilities, and other relevant factors. No such standards 
shall provide for a Federal share of more than 66%4 per centum or less than 
83% per centum of the cost of construction of any project. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not fully 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted by such agency and approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions of 
subsection (a) ; or 

(2) in the administration of such plan there is a failure to comply 
substantially with any such provision ; 

the Commissioner shall withhold further payments under section 6 to the State 
or withhold further payments for any activity or project designated by the 
Commissioner as being directly affected by such failure, as the Commissioner 
may determine to be appropriate under the circumstances, until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, 
until the State repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys which 
have been diverted or improperly expended ; except that the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to payment of any amount already reserved 
under section 6 (a) with respect to any school facilities project not directly 
affected by such failure. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend the making of further reservations of funds 
under section 6 (a) for projects in such State pending the making of the findings 
under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec.6 (a) Upon a certification by a State agency— 
(1) listing a school facilities project (or projects) approved by it during 
a fiscal year under a State plan approved under section 5; 
(2) certifying that each such project is for construction of school facil- 
ities required to relieve emergency situations where existing facilities are 
inadequate ; and 
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(3) setting forth the estimated cost of each such project, the amount 
of the Federal share of such cost, and the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated in each such project ; 

the Commissioner shall reserve an amount equal to such share out of the State’s 
allotment for such fiscal year. Payment of such amount shall be made by the 
Commissioner to the State, upon request of the State agency, through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, at such time or times and in such 
installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as the Com- 
missioner may determine. Such payments shall be used exclusively to meet 
the cost of construction of the project (or projects) for which such amount 
has been reserved. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved 
upon request of the State agency and receipt of an amended certification from 
such agency, but only to the extent such change is not inconsistent with the 
- other provisions of this Act. 

(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under 
this section is terminated or abandoned or not completed within such reasonable 
period as may be determined in accordance with the regulations of the Com- 
mnissioner, the State which certified such project shall be liable to repay to the 
United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser amounts as the Com- 
missioner deems reasonable under the circumstances. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Src. 7: The State agency shall submit to the Commissioner, on or before the 
ist day of November of each year after 1955, and prior to 1959, for transmis- 
sion to the Congress, a detailed statement of the amount received by such State 
for the preceding fiscal year and of its disbursement. The State agency shall 
represent the State in the administration of the funds received; provide for an 
annual audit of the expenditure of the funds received, and for the submission 
of a copy thereof to the Commissioner, together with certification that during 
the preceding fiscal year the State complied with the applicable provisions of 
this Act. On the first day of each regular session of the Congress the Com- 
missioner shall transmit such reports (received during the preceding year) 
to the Congress, together with such recommendations and comments as in his 
judgment the Congress should consider. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 5 (c), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal 
may be served at any place in the United States. The Commissioner shall forth- 
with certify and file in the court the transcript of the proceedings and the record 
on which he based his action. . 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript 
and record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
mek likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exervise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency, 
pre ser haps or school to which any funds have been or may be paid under 

s Act. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 10. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” shall mean one of the forty-eight States, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands ; 

(2) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction 
of public schools in a county, township, independent or other school district 
located within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities ; 

(3) The term “school facilities” means class rooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for the pur- 
poses of a school or schools, but shall not include (A) interests in land, (B) off- 
site improvements, (C) athletic stadia, or (D) structures or facilities intended 
primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other 
events for which admission is to be charged to the general public ; 

(4) The term “public elementary and secondary school” means elementary 
schools and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control ; 

(5) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and the school- 
age population of the several States shall be determined on the basis of the 
most recent estimates certified by the Department of Commerce ; 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof 
by the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for de- 
veloping and submitting a State plan for approval under section 5 (a) and for 
administering the approved plan: Provided, That “State agency” for the Virgin 
Islands shall mean the Governor ; 

(7) The terms “construct,” “constructing,” and “construction” mean new 
construction, including the preparation of drawings and specifications for 
school facilities, erecting, building, acquiring, or extending school facilities ; and 

(8) The terms “Commissioner of Education” and “Commissioner” mean the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or employee 
of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making 
of regulations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Ex.iorr. My statement will be rather short, and, hence, I believe 
I can give it from here. 

I have been interested in this subject since before I came to Con- 
gress. For many years. I have seen the condition toward which our 
school facilities were drifting insofar as their ability to serve the 
present needs is concerned. 

I am going to summarize it briefly. 

Just recently I visited all of the schools in one of the counties of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Alabama in an effort to get firmly 
placed in my mind the critical need that I knew already from pre- 
vious look-sees at other schools. 

I think we face an emergency of a character that, unless we do some- 
thing about it and do something about it soon, bids fair to become a 
national disgrace. I think it is that serious. 

Of course, the questions that we have been talking about here in the 
last 2 or 3 days always arise and take a lot of time. As far as I am 
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concerned, I am for the formula embodied in the Elliott bill, in the 
Perkins bill, in the bill introduced by Senator Hill, in the bill by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, which recognizes the degree of need. 

I first will support that principle. It has worked very well in pro- 
viding hospitals for this country. It has worked well in providing 
facilities for the physically handicapped. It has worked well in many 
other facets of governmental life insofar as the relationship between 
the Federal Government and the States is concerned. 

I think my bill and those like it have more incentives than any other 
bills presently before the committee. I am going to support it first. 
And if we cannot get it, if this committee just turns thumbs down on 
it, then I am for the Bailey-Kearns proposal, and so on. 

But I say all of those things with this thought running through my 
mind, that is, that I would like immediately to get started hearing 
people who are experts delineate and analyze all of these various pro- 
posals. I for one would like to hear in detail the proposal that has been 
made by the President of the United States. 

Based upon what knowledge I have of that proposal, I am against 
it, but I would like to hear it, and if the knowledge I have is wrong 
I would like to hear witnesses sit here and present facts about the bill 
that would aid me to make a correct decision. Perhaps there are some 
features about it that can be incorporated into the legislation that we 
will write here. ‘ 

The information that I have indicates that this problem we are fac- 
ing is a national problem. I have gone through the hearings by the 
Senate that were distributed to us a day or two ago, and I find that 
the New York State Teachers Association, or rather Gordon Carter 
for that association, said this: 

Although I come from one of the so-called rich States, we, too, have a need for 
help. Our people * * * have taxed themselves unmercifully and willingly in 
their attempts to meet the ever-growing emergencies of needed room for an 
increasing school population. Even so, we have been gradually falling behind 
in necessary classroom facilities. Tax limits have been reached in many in- 
stances and still we can see no limit to the increasing need for classrooms. 

Faced with the heavy tax burden, both Federal and State, citizens are not 
as willing as they oncé were to vote incréased indebtedness without help from 
such agencies as the Federal Government. 

By passing legislation at this session of Congress * * * [your] action will 
prove to be the “blood transfusion” that will give to our local school boards and 
State legislatures new encouragement in solving this vital and pressing need. 

To skip and take one other State, the State of Georgia, Mr. W. P. 
Sprayberry, president, Georgia Education Association, and super- 
intendent of Cobb County schools, Marietta, Ga., said this : 

The State of Georgia [and its] people have put forth a great effort to meet 
school-construction needs. However, the problem remains extremely serious 
ond critical in view of the present and impending enrollments. 

The Federal Government has been spending, and rightly so, an enormous sum 
of money for defense * * * the greatest fortress of democracy today is its 
public schools. Public education is the very foundation upon which our defenses 
must rest if we continue our American way of life. I feel that the Federal 
Government has a grave responsibility in meeting immediately this serious and 
critical need affecting millions of boys and girls of our great Nation. 

My State of Alabama has an immediate need for $307 million with 
which to bring its school system up to, not luxurious standards cer- 
tainly, but up to minimum standards. I am very frank with this 
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committee in saying that I do not know how we are going to solve 
our problem in Alabama unless we have very substantial Federal help 
insofar as the constructing of school buildings is concerned. 

I feel that this bill will draw forth more effort from the States, 
that is, the Hill bill, the bill that I introduced, the Perkins bill, will 
draw more effort from the States than will any other approach. But 
I will say, as Congressman Perkins said, that 1 am willing, Mr. Chair- 
man, to go along on any reasonable proposition that this committee 
can agree upon that will provide or bring about the building of school 
buildings for American boys and girls. I think we ought to build 
school buildings for American boys and girls. They are entitled to 
adequate school buildings. We have waited too long already to pro- 
vide them. 

That is all I have, and I appreciate the opportunity to state my 
views. 

Mr. Batuey (presiding). Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. I have no questions, but I would like to say to the 
gentleman that he has been very sincere, and I think that what he says 
he means, I know because I have had him on my subcommittee. 

Mr. Batiey. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirx. No questions. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Velde? 

Mr. Vetper. I have no questions. 

I would just like to make this remark : The gentleman from Alabama 
knows the history of the legislation in the 83d Congress that was 
passed on to this committee. It seems to me that we are getting into 
the same situation on this bill that we were in several other matiers 
that came before this committee, and that is what we are going to 
have to have testimony from experts. And I think the gentleman 
from Kentucky mentioned that we are liable to be sitting here all year. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman yield to me at this point ? 

Mr. Vevpe. Yes. 

Mr. Perxtins. I think we all recognize there is a rule of reason. 
We want testimony from experts, but the testimony must be concluded 
within a reasonable time after we have thoroughly gone into the sub- 
ject matter, and we should be able to do that within a matter of days. 

I am not one of those who fears that we will drag our feet here and 
wind up with nothing in July or August, but I am one of those who 
feels that we should expedite it. I agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Verne. I just wanted to make that remark that I hope we can 
put some light on the testimony that we are going to hear. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair make this observation in reply to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky : 

Did you think we should spend the time trying to develop further 
proof of need, or should we spend it trying to develop proper pro- 
cedures and in the preparation of suitable legislation ? 

Mr. Perkins. Everybody recognizes the need. If anybody needs 
evidence on need on this legislation, I do not think they are much for 
the bill anyway. 
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I think we ought to get down to it and let some experts come in 
here, and, of course, testify as to need as they go into it on a limited 
scale, and then go into these bills. 

Of course, we are anxious to hear from the administration on their 
proposal, and I hope that you can do that tomorrow or the next day. 
I do not know what the program is. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. I have one brief question to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Batmey. You are asking this question of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr..Fre._incHuysen. I would like to ask Mr. Elliott whether he 
considers the approach of his bill and Mr. Perkins’ bill adequate in 
view of the fact, as you stated, that your own State needs $307 million 
to build classrooms which are presently needed, and that under the 
allocation of the $500 million a year Alabama would get somewhat 
over $18 million. 

Mr. Exuiorr. No, I do not feel that my bill is adequate to imme- 
diately meet what I consider to be the emergency needs of the situ- 
ation, but I do think that it is a practical approach for these times 
to bring relief to the districts where the need is the greatest. 

Mr. Frevtrncuuysen. As members of the same subcommittee on 
school construction last year we certainly can agree that it would be 
a practical approach. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
he does not feel that, in addition to an approach such as this, we might 
not be in a good position to look around for other ways in which we 
can stimulate still further construction and financing of other school 
facilities. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, I agree with the gentleman. I want to look 
around and incorporate into this legislation every single idea that we 
can find that will result in the building of school buildings to house 
America’s schoolchildren. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. That is all I have. 

Mr. Kearns. Will you tell us who in the world we can get to testify 
who has not testified before the Senate and before our subcommittee to 
give us any more light on this thing? 

In other words, we can go on and have these witnesses here day in 
and day out. What we need is some brick and mortar and nails today 
to go ahead and doa job. 

{r. Exziorr. Let me answer Mr. Kearns. 

I think the whole country realizes the need exists, and I think it is 
common knowledge now. I do not think we need any further hear- 
ings, Mr. Chairman, on the need. 

r. Perkins. Except for the new members. 

Mr. Extiorr. Well, some general statement of it. I have an idea 
that the new members already realize the need full well. 

But I think we do need to get experts in who can tell us, Mr. Kearns, 
about the effect of particular provisions of your bill and my bill and 
the other bills, and then let us reach a decision on it, let us vote for 
that provision or for this provision. 

T have no hard and fast attitude about this legislation, and I don’t 
think the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kearns, has. I think 
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he did a wonderful job last fall in holding the hearings that so drama- 
tically demonstrated the need for more classrooms. And if the idea 
embraced in his particular bill is voted down I want him to go with 
us on whatever provisions we may be able to agree upon. And I will 
say for myself that if the provisions I am sponsoring are voted down, 
iny second choice is the Bailey- Kearns approach. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Fjare? 

Mr. Fsare. No questions. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to 
revise the remarks that I have made. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Perxrns. I likewise would make the same request, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Bamtey. Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to have consent at this time to put in the 
record the matching-plan program which I testified on the other morn- 
ing, which I did not have available at that time, which shows the equal 
distribution to all the children throughout the country. 

Mr. Batrey. If there no objection, the request of the gentleman 
from Penhsylvania will apply, and the statistics he supplies will be 
entered in the record of the hearings. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Allocation of school-construction funds under flat-grant distribution as in H. R. 14, 
Kearns (R., Pa.), H. R. 15, Bailey (D., W. Va.), 8. 480, Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
and Ives (R., N. Y.), 8S. 522, Dirksen (R., Il.)—Jan. 21, 1955 
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Mr. Barry. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowet.. Mr. Chairman, as one of the new members referred 
to, I can tell you very definitely that I do not need any expert to come 
before this committee to tell me of the need for school construction. I 
am not only aware of it now, but I have been aware of it before I came 
here. 

Mr. Baier. I am glad to hear the gentleman so express himself. 

Mr. Roosevelt ? 
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Mr. Roosevetr. Mr. Chairman, the only comment I would like to 
make I would like to make to Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

If I understand the gist of Mr. Frelinghuysen’s questions he feels 
that there is perhaps something in the President's program which 
might be supplemental to this. In other words, if this proposal does 
not do the job, that there might be other ways to stimulate getting 
money which would further meet the need. Is that correct 

Mr. FreLincuvuysen. I would like to answer Mr. Roosevelt by say- 
ing that I think the President’s program has very real merits on its 
own. I think that his proposals deserve serious consideration and ade- 
quate discussion before the committee. I do not think that the fact 
that the Senate committee has already gone into the proposals and 
heard witnesses prevents us from doing the same thing and perhaps 
getting more extensive information where we need it. 

I do think that it is not necessarily the program that we will adopt 
without any change. I think to some extent it can be supplemented 
by some such proposals as we have already discussed, or as we may yet 
discuss before this committee. 

Mr. Rooseverr. What I was trying to get at was that in intro- 
ducing different bills which obviously have different approaches you 
ure not necessarily changing your position that none of these ap- 
proaches fully meets the problem ? 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. My basic position as of today is that I hope [ 
have an open mind on the question of what kind of Federal assistance 
we should provide. I certainly recognize that we should provide some. 

I should also like to point out that the subcommittee on school con- 
struction never discussed even slightly a part of the President’s pro- 
gram, we never discussed in any detail State building authorities, we 
never discussed any kind of bond purchase program or a debt servicing 
program. Al] those I think deserve support because they may well 
provide the kind of stimulus which the Federal Government. will 
furnish by direct assistance at the local level, which is where we want 
to keep the financing insofar as we can. 

Those are new ideas which it seems to me now need the immediate 
attention of this committee. 

Mr. Roosrvett. I want to ask—and this is not the time to discuss 
this—but I would like to know if it is possible to know what the pro- 
gram for the next few days is in relation to the committee’s hearings. 
Are we going to hear from Mr. Frelinghuysen on his bills, or what 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Roosevelt, tomorrow I think we have Mr. Lesinski 
of Michigan. And if we can get to Mr. Udall today we will; if we 
don’t, I think. if it is convenient tomorrow, he can go on tomorrow. 

I understand that Mr. Frelinghuysen will testify on Thursday. I 
do not know who else will go with him. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am not sure again what the plan is. The 
ranking minority member of the committee, Mr. McConnell, has an 
identical bill with mine, and also Mr. Wainwright. I assume we all 
might have short statements to make, but I also assume that the 
burden of explaining and justifying and defending the President’s 
program rests with the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and such experts as they may want to bring in to explain the 
proposals to this committee. 
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Mr. Perxrns. You are scheduled for Thursday ? 

Mr. Hussey. It was my understanding from Mr. Graham that the 
3 of you would present the 3 bills on that day. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I should be delighted to kick the discussion 
off, at least. ; 

Mr. Battery. The Chair might at this point get some clarification. 
I would like to ask the clerk if it is the intention that the representa- 
tives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare be present 
on Thursday, or are they to be heard at a later time? Is this just an 
explanation by the authors of the bill ? 

r. Hussey. I thought that was up to the three gentlemen who had 
introduced the bills, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Thompson, have you any questions to ask ? 

Mr. Tuompeson. I have no questions, but I have a comment to the 
effect that I agree with Mr. McDowell. I do not need a lot of wit- 
nesses to tell me that New Jersey needs classrooms. I have been inti- 
mately associated with the problem for 5 years. I feel much as Mr. 
Elliott does, with a little bit less definite feeling perhaps. I like either 
the Bailey-Kearns approach or the Perkins-Elliott approach. 

The school people in New Jersey whom I respect most have sent 
criticisms of the President’s program to me which indicate that it will 
do little or nothing to help New Jersey. The criticisms have been so 
frequent from all over that I cannot help but think that the propo- 
nents of the idea, if they stick to it, must feel a little bit now like 
somebody who tried to nail a custard pie to a wall. 

But I have an open mind, and as long as we can get some school 
aid quickly without the unnecessary process of going into the need 
for it all over again, if we can do that as briefly as possible, I would 
prefer it. To reaffirm the need is all right, but I would like to get on 
to the bill. 

Mr. Battery. I appreciate the comments of the gentlemen from New 
Jersey. 

At this time the committee finds itself highly honored by the 
presence of the distinguished gentleman from Jacksonville, Fla., 
Congressman Bennett, who will be heard briefly on his views as to 
schools. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. J would like to testify primarily on H. R. 3086, 
which I have introduced, Mr. Chairman. 
(H. R. 3086 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 3086, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the United States shall reimburse the States for that portion of 
the construction cost of certain schocls which is attributable to Negroes and Indians 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That to the extent and subject to the 
conditions provided in this Act, the United States shall reimburse each State 
for the cost of construction of each school facility completed in such State within 
ten years after the date of enactment of this Act which is used by or available 
to Negroes or Indians. 

Sec. 2. (a) Payments under this Act may be made to a State only if the State 
designates or creates a State educational agency to administer the provisions of 
this Act within the State, and designates a custodian to receive and account for 
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all funds that may be paid to the State under the authority of this Act and 
to disburse such funds on requisition of the State educational agency. 

(b) A State may satisfy the requirements of subsection (a) only by legislative 
action, except that (1) if at the time of the enactment of this Act the State 
legislature is not in session, the Governor of the State may, if permissible under 
the laws of the State, take the required action, which shall be effective until sixty 
days after the convening of the next regular session of the legislature; and (2) 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia may take the required 
action on behalf of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. Payments under this Act may be made with regard to a school facility 
only if the State educational agency concerned submits a project statement to 
the Commissioner which shall include (1) plans and specifications for the pro- 
posed school facility, (2) information sufficient to enable the Commissioner to 
estimate how many persons will be students at the proposed school facility, and 
(3) information sufficient to enable the Commissioner to estimate how many 
of those persons who will be students at the proposed school facility will be 
Negroes or Indians. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall, from the information contained in each 
project statement submitted to him, estimate the number of persons who will 
be students at the school facility with respect to which such project statement 
is filed, and the number of such persons who will be Negroes and Indians, and 
divide the later number by the former. He shall certify the quotient so obtained 
to the State educational agency which submitted the project statement. 

(b) The benefit payable by the United States on account of the construction of 
any school facility shall be computed by multiplying the cost of construction by 
the quotient obtained under subsection (a). 

(c) Each certification by the Commissioner under subsection (a) shall be 
deemed to create a contractual obligation on the part of the United States to 
pay the benefit prescribed by subsection (b). 

Sec. 5. When the construction of a school facility is completed in accordance 
with the plans and specifications included in the project statement submitted 
with respect to such school facility, the Commissioner shall pay to the State 
custodian concerned one-half of the benefit payable under section 4 (b). One- 
quarter of such benefit shall be paid one year after the date of completion and the 
remaining quarter shall be paid two years after the date of completion, but only 
if at the time of the payment concerned the school facility is used by, or available 
for the use of Negroes (if Negroes were counted in obtaining the quotient certi- 
tied under section 4 (a)) and Indians (if Indians were so counted). 

Sec. 6, The Commissioner is authorized to make such regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “State” means a State of the United States, and the District 
of Columbia. 

(3) The term “school facility” means buildings and equipment used primarily 
for tax-supported elementary and secondary schools. 

(4) The term “student” means any person who is in attendance at a school 
facility on a full-time basis. 

(5) The term “Negro” means persons of one-eighth or more Negro blood. 

(6) The term “Indian” means persons of one-eighth or more Indian blood. 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I would first like to express my appre- 
ciation to you and to the members of this committee for giving me the 
privilege of appearing here today. The theme of my testimony is 
that if the Federal Government is to aid the States and localities ex- 
tensively on their school-construction problems such aid should not 
fail to give primary and greatest assistance where there is a special 
Federal obligation. 

There are three types of Federal responsibility which I believe 
should be given high priority in the allocation of these funds, The 
first is the obligation to assist in the education of children of service 
personnel and defense workers. 

In enacting Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 in 1950 the Con- 
gress recognized its special obligation due to removing property from 
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local tax rolls and bringing an influx of children to be educated. If 
Congress enacts a school-construction bill which treats Federal impact 
areas equally with areas in which there is no such Federal obligation 
it will be creating an inequality. For it is inequality to give to these 
areas where there is a strong Federal responsibility the same treatment 
that is given to areas where there is no such responsibility. 

The second type of Federal responsibility is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to assist in the education of members of the 
Negro race, which arises out of American history. 

In article I, section 9 of the United States Constitution the Federal 
Government recognized the institution of slavery and provided for 
the importation of slaves for 20 years after adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Federal Government recognized and supported the institution 
of slavery by means of the Runaway Slave Acts and in various other 
ways. However, when, by action of the Federal Government, the in- 
stitution of slavery was abolished, the Federal Government did not 
and has not accepted its responsibility to educate members of this race 
brought into this country in accordance with Federal recognition and 
support of slavery. It is my contention that recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government of its responsibility in this field of education is long 
overdue. 

In this connection I should like to call the committee’s attention to 
H. R. 3086, a bill which I introduced several weeks ago. This bill 
would give Federal school-construction aid on the basis of the num- 
ber of Negro and Indian students in each school to be constructed 
under this legislation. 

This brings me to the third area in which the Federal Government 
has a special responsibility, education of American Indians. Our 
failure to carry out our educational responsibilities to Indians has 
been a dark spot on our national honor. We should guard against a 
tendency to keep Indians as museum pieces, as a primitive, uneducated 
people unable to cope with life as it is now lived. 

Se it is, gentlemen, that I strongly urge that the formula of any 
school-construction bill reported by this committee be based primarily 
upon these Federal responsibilities—the Federal impact responsibility, 
the responsibility to assist in the education of the descendants of those 
who were brought to this country and kept in slavery here with Fed- 
eral sanction, and the responsibility to educate the American Indian 
in order that he may live as a self-reliant, self-respecting American in 
the civilization which we have brought to this continent. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make these 
suggestions. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Wainwright ? 

Mr. Warnwricut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bennett. The question has arisen as to what Federal respon- 
sibility is with regard to the education of the Negroes. The American 
Constitution was drafted as a result of compromise and agreement 
among various factions. They decided that until 1808 slavery could 
continue in an active sort of way by the importation of slaves. After 
the foundation of this country after that date, they were no longer to 
import slaves but they were allowed to own them, and they were prop- 
erty under our Constitution, under the Federal Constitution. 
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There were various Federal laws drawn relative to this subject. The 
Federal Government assumed a responsibility in its original compact 
that this arrangement would exist. And then with the Civil War, the 
War Between the States, the Federal Government disassociated itself 
with the responsibility of seeing that that institution was carried on 
in the future. 

I am glad that slavery came to an end, of course. But nevertheless 
allowing the institution to exist by its very fundamental contract and 
recognizing the property and then throwing the responsibility upon 
the people with whom these people were living created, in my opinion, 
a special Federal responsibility. There is no statute that says that 
the Federal Government should assist in the education of the Negro 
people, but I think there is a moral responsibility because they took 
the property from the people who owned the property—granted it 
should never have been property, but under the Constitution it was, 
and the contract was there—they took the property by force of arms 
and then said “You educate these people. You take the responsibility 
of them because they happen to be living in your area.” 

Certainly there is the strongest type of moral responsibility, if not 
a constitutional responsibility. 

Mr. Watnwrient. I can see where that might have been true in 
the late 1860s when the burden was far more acute. But then the 
educational facilities, particularly in the South, were not one-fiftieth 
what they are today. 

I think that a suggestion of that kind creates a privileged class. 

Mr. Bennert. As a matter of actual situation, though, the educa- 
tional facilities of neither the Negroes nor the whites in the areas where 
there are predominantly colored people has ever caught up to the 
standards that they should be. That 1s one of the great reasons why 
that is so. In other words, not only the colored people but the white 
people have suffered by this impact which was created by the Federal 
Government, not created as a local matter. And the fact that it has 
been a long time unsolved does not mean that the moral responsibility 
does not rest. As a matter of fact, you might say the same thing as 
to the Indians. I will grant you the situation with regard to the 
Indians is even worse in many cases. Many Indians do not attend 
school at all. 

Mr. Watnwnuicut. But, Mr. Bennett, under our understanding of 
a school system in America the responsibility primarily rests within 
the school district itself or, carrying it one step higher, with the State. 
But certainly the obligation is not a Federal obligation. 

Mr. Bennett. I thought that was the purpose of this hearing, to 
determine where and how far the Federal Government would go. 

Mr. Warnwnieut. I am referring to the particular question that 
you raised. 

Mr. Bennett. If you use that argument against the bill I have 
introduced, the argument certainly would seek a great deal more effec- 
tiveness against all other types of federal legislation introduced. The 
bill I have introduced recognizes a specific Federal responsibility. If 
you use the suggestions you have made against this bill they would 
certainly be infinitely recognized against any general type of legisla- 
tion in this general field. And I may say as a practical matter that 
the bill which I have introduced does get at the places where there is a 
real need and does get at the places where there is a difficulty financially 
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from the State standpoint in financing schools. There are very few 
States indeed which are not able to take care of the financing of their 
schools. There are very few of them. I would say certainly less than 
10 and probably less than 6 where they have any very great difficulty 
from a State standpoint in taking care of schools. It may be that 
their constitutions need amendment or maybe they need new statutes 
on their books. Like the State of Florida undoubtedly, in my opinion, 
needs an income tax, an estate tax, and a few other taxes to carry on 
the very much needed things that should be done with regard to 
schools. But when you look at it from the standpoint of what States 
need it, there are not many States that really need Federal aid to 
education. There are many localities which need it, but there are not 
many States which need Federal aid to education. 

This bill which I have introduced will give assistance to every State 
which is in dire need with regard to schools and in dire need financially 
in addition. They will be aided very substantially by this bill. 

Mr. Watnwricut. This may be the answer to our problem, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bennerr. Before I conclude I would like to say this one thing 
as one happy remark I have about all Federal education bills. All 
that have been introduced in this Congress, I think, have made a real 
effort to try to eliminate Federal control, and I think we are all in- 
terested in eliminating Federal control. 

I think it was a very happy idea to restrict it to the construction of 
buildings. That in itself will eliminate a good deal of the control 
aspect. 

I am not trying to come here as a disrupter or anything. This is a 
bill incidentally which I have introduced over a period of many years. 
It has nothing to do with segregation or nonsegregation. It would 
apply to both equally. It is to meet Federal needs, Federal responsi- 
bilities. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to be here, unless someone 
else has a question. 

Mr. Batrry. Just a minute. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. I wish to compli- 
ment my colleague for putting in this appearance here today. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I would like to say also, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
we are fortunate in having the benefit of the wisdom and the observa- 
tions and the experience of the gentleman from Florida. I am happy 
to note that he is interested in this subject generally, and I do not quite 
agree with him that the need for Federal aid for school construction 
is as little as he seems to think it is. I think it is probably a great 
deal more. But that is just a difference in our opinions. 

Mr. Bennett. I want to mention about the ability to pay. 

There are very few States that have the per capita national debt, 
for instance, that the Federal Government has. In other words, we 
have a Federal financial responsibility too. The only thing that is 
different is that most of the States feel they ought to pay their way. 
I am among those who do. I voted against the Republican tax bill 
last year and against the Democratic tax proposal this year because 
I think we should balance the budget. 
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If we are willing to tax ourselves today to take care of the schools 
| would be willing to go along with almost any large Federal assist- 
ance to schools providing we are willing to put the taxes on to take 
care of it. But if we are going to make our children and grandchil- 
dren pay for the schools we would like to have in 1955 we are sitting 
back on our fat happiness. I think it is a disgrace to America to 
approach the question in that way. When we are in a position to bal- 
ance the budget we are in a position to do something. I am for bal- 
ancing the budget. I am for high taxes which are made by the Fed- 
eral Government until we balance the budget. I think that until we 
get into a position where we are being honest enough to pay for the 
things we want in the day we want them we are going to have to look 
again at our democracy and see whether it is doing the things it ought 
to do. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Would the gentleman yield ? 

I am wondering about whether the gentleman has any estimate of 
the cost that would be involved. Do I understand you correctly that 
any school that makes its facilities available to'any Negro or any 
American Indian would have the entire cost of that building paid for 
by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

I haven’t gone into the details of this bill. And incidentally the 
details might be capable of being clarified. The general idea may be 
all you would want to start off with. But I will tell you what the bill 
does. 

The bill provides for a period of 10 years that new buildings which 
are built and for which there is a request for this money, on the basis 
of the number of colored people who are going to be in those schools, 
as I say, it has nothing to do with segregation. They will get a reim- 
bursement for the construction of schools built in the next 10 years 
to catch up with the great backlog of need. 

Mr. FReLincHUysEN. Any school that is built anywhere in the 
country in the next 10 years that makes its facilities available to a 
Negro will be paid for in full by the Federal Government / 

Mr. Bennerr. To the extent that there is a colored population. 
There is a formula in the bill. But, in essence, it is what I have said. 

In other words, if there is a colored student, the percentage of the 
construction per capita that he represents in that school is going to 
be taken care of in this bill. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. I do not want to take the floor 
away from Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I have one question on that. 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not differ with my good friend Mr. Elliott. I 
feel sure my ideas are probably the same as hisown. I am sure he feels 
we ought to balance the budget too. I am not throwing aspersions at 
anybody. I think all of us desire to see us pay our way. I do not 
think Mr. Elliott has in any way been criticizing. I wasn’t criticizing 
him when I went off on a discussion of balancing the budget because I 
know he is as interested as anybody in trying to balance the budget. 

Mr. Wainwricut. Wouldn’t the formula construction of schools 


have its primary effect on areas which are segregated whether it is the 
intent or not ¢ 
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1 am sure it is not the intent of the author of the bill in regard to 
segregation, but on the basis of this formula it would mean the crea- 
tion of new schools or construction costs in segregated areas primarily, 

Mr. Brennerr. Of course, in the first place, I don’t know. You are 
raising a question of whether there can be segregated schools in the 
future. I am not lawyer enough to know. I have not practiced law 
ina good long time. 

Mr. Watnwricut. For the sake of argument, assume that there 
are at the present time. 

Mr. Bennett. I would certainly say that a great deal of the money 
that would come out of this bill would go to places where thare are 
many Negroes, and, of course, many Negroes live in areas today 
where there are segregated schools. 

So I would say a great deal of the money from this bill would go 
where there are now segregated schools. I think that is so. 

I will say, however, the intention of introducing this bill—and 
this is an honest statement—was not to precipitate the question of seg- 
regation. I hope the press, for instance, will not carry it as a segre- 
—— bill. It isnot. It is designed to meet a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

I think there is an equally heinous situation with regard to Indian 
schools, which I hope the committee will look into some day because 
it isa pretty sad situation. c 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Landrum, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lanprum. No, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowet.. No, sir. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Rooseverr. I would like to compliment the gentleman for giv- 
ing us a very different approach to it. However, I do not quite under- 
stand where it solves the problem, for instance, of schools in California 
which are overcrowded not in relation to the influx of Negroes or 
Indians in any respect. Our overcrowding comes from a general in- 
crease in the population. 

Mr. Bennett. Don’t you think your State is capable of raising taxes 
as rapidly as the Federal Government is? Aren’t your books fairly 
well in balance in California? Aren’t you a fairly prosperous State? 

Mr. Roosrvettr. I would say we are a fairly prosperous State, but I 
would also say there is fairly concrete evidence that there are districts 
within the State where no more money can be raised. 

Mr. Bennett. What is there to keep the State government from 
doing that? Why jump that hurdle of the State government and go 
to the Federal ? 

Mr. Roosrveur. For the same reason: The State Government has 
raised about all the money it can at the present time. 

Mr. Bennetr. Do you mean the State of California is less able 
financially, per capita, than the Federal Government is? 

What is the per capita State debt in the State of California com- 
pared with the per capita debt of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Roosevetr. That depends upon all of the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government. I would not be ready to analyze that. 

Mr. Bennett. The resources must be fairly limited because we 
haven’t balanced the Federal budget for a considerable length of time. 
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Mr. Battery. For the information of the gentleman from Florida, 
the State of California in an effort to meet school construction needs 
have issued State bonds, I think, in a total of somewhere around $560 
million out of which they made grants to the local districts. But 
let the gentleman remember that California has almost doubled in 
population in the last 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Bennetr. Of course, Florida is next to it. 

Mr. Bamery. They had an increase in Congress as a result of the 
1950 census of seven members, if you recall. 

Mr. Bennett. But Florida has been nip and tuck with California. 
I think every 10 years it is either California or Florida which has 
the highest increase. 

I assure you that everybody that California wants to send to Florida 
we would be very happy to have. 

Mr. Rooseveir. The State of Florida is a great place. I do want 
to point out that I am appreciative of the fact that the gentleman did 
not have any idea of introducing a bill which had anything to do 
with segregation or nonsegregation. 

Mr. Bennett. No, it did not. 

Mr. Roosrvett. But wouldn’t actually an enforcement of nonseg- 
regation have an effect on this bill ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Would an enforcement of nonsegregation? You 
mean enforcement of integration. 

Mr. Rooseve.t. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. If we are going to be required in the South to have 
integrated schools I think it would be better to have a good inte- 
grated school than a poor integrated school. From my standpoint I 
would rather have a good one than a poor one. If the colored people 
are going to be forced to go to school with the white people and vice 
versa I think it would be better to have good schools than to have 
poor ones. 

Mr. Rooseverr. You think your bill would help us to have good 
ones. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. : 

I think, as far as I can see, it would do a great deal more toward 
having good schools in the area where the problem is acute than will 
any bill introduced, any other bill which has been introduced in this 
Congress. 

I do not think any of the other bills scratch the surface compared 
to this bill as far as helping this situation where the problem is really 
acute. 

Mr. Roosevetr. If we are going to have it I hope we do have good 
ones. Solam certainly going to study this bill. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. THompson. I would like to thank Mr. Bennett for coming, and 
this is a very interesting approach. I have never given any thought 
toitand I am going to read it carefully. 

I might comment that in our State of New Jersey—Mr. Freling- 
huysen’s and mine, at least as far as this commitee is concerned—our 
citizens simply cannot be taxed much more by the State. 

The municipalities have had their rights to tax usurped to a de- 
gree by the State, and the State, in turn, has had its rights usurped by 
the Federal Government. After all, this is just a return; the concept 
of Federal aid is a return of the taxpayer’s dollar back to him. 
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Mr. Bennett. Don’t you think that the Federal Government—of 
course, nobody has angi this, and I want to take an abstract proposi- 
tion. But don’t you think that the Federal Government, aside from 
the question of control, if it started financing schools throughout the 
country as a matter of fact it would have to usurp presently available 
used or unused State sources of taxation in order to finance any such 
program ? 

In other words, you talk about the Federal Government usurping 
local taxation privileges. The reason they have done it is because 
they have taken over the responsibilities of running those functions of 
government. Nobody has urged that the Federal Government en- 
tirely run local schools, but in order to get out of controversy about 
any particular bill I will suggest to you that if the Federal Govern- 
ment now said it would finance all public schools and there was no 
worry about it from the standpoint of Federal control you would still 
have to have the Federal Government usurp other fields of taxation 
because the Federal Government has not found adequate its present 
taxation program. So it is going to have to usurp some other fields. 

Mr. Tompson. The suggestions vary from 

Mr. Bennett. I am taking an abstract thing. Any time the Fed- 
eral Government goes into a field of operation, as long as it is working 
on an unbalanced national economy, as long as its budget is not bal- 
anced, any time the Federal Government goes into taking on further 
obligations it must, of necessity, usurp further fields of local taxation. 
You may think it is bad enough today, but it is bound to be worse to- 
morrow if we are going to take on new responsibilities. Every time 
you say you are going to give more money you must find the money 
somewhere. You have to take it away from the States in their fields 
of taxation. 

I don’t think we, for instance, have exhausted our local fields of 
taxation. In the State of Florida we have no income tax, we have 
no estate taxes except as a minimum required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have a very small sales tax. All our homes, with the ex- 
ception of those in the very high brackets, have real-estate taxes free. 
Weare living in a taxing utopia in Florida. 

I don’t see why anybody goes to California because the tax situation 
is so beautiful. 

You cannot say that there is not ability to tax in the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield for an off-the-recerd 
remark ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Battery. The chair wants to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida for his comments. At least we have some different 
angles to consider. And if the committee gets around to writing a 
committee bill I am sure his comments here this morning will receive 
due consideration. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Batter. Now before announcing the recess, may I say that on 
the program for tomorrow Mr. Udall will make the first appearance, 
followed by Mr. Lesinski, of Michigan, and I am instructing the clerk 
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of the committee to contact Congressman Fogarty, of Rhode Island, 
who has expressed a desire to address the committee. 

Possibly we can take care of all three of those gentlemen at the sit- 
ting tomorrow. 

The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 9, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™irrer’on Eptcatton anp Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Kelley, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 
Elliott, Landrum, Metcalf, Green, Roosevelt, Udall, McConnell, 
Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Velde, Hoffman, Holt, Wainwright, Freling- 
huysen, Coon, and Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel ; and Russell C. Derrick- 
son, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Lesinski, I believe you are the first witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Lestnsk1. My name is John Lesinski, and I am the Represente- 
tive in Congress from the 16th District of the State of Michigan. I 
am glad to be here this morning to relate to you some of the problems 
in my district, one of the greatest but most complex districts in the 
nation. 

I have introduced 3 bills, H. R. 2612, which is identical to the Bailey 
bill, H. R. 15, and one having the purpose of loaning to school districts 
or to States. Another bill corrects the problems in the school districts 
where they fail to apply properly under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Chairman, I i like to go back a few moments, if it pleases 
the committee, and make it clear why I put this bill in for the purpose 
of loans or having available to the school districts of the Nation 
$3 billion. 

Chairman Barpen. Is that H. R. 2857? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is correct. 

(H. R. 2612 and H. R. 2857 are as follows :) 


[H. R. 2612, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Szcorion 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1955”. 
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FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free public 
education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the number 
needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating our 
children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current short- 
age of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed through- 
out the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes a threat 
to the security and welfare of the Nation a8 a whole. The national interest 
requires that the Federal Government join with State and local governments 
in solving this pressing problem. It is the purpose of this Act to provide for 
Federal payments to State educational agencies to enable the States and local 
communities te expand their school construction programs to the extent neces- 
sary to provide school facilities adequate to their needs. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(2) The terms “construction” and “constructing” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities ; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(3) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school 
purposes ; the term does not include (A) interests in land, (B) off-site improve- 
ments, (C) athletic stadia, (D) structures or facilities intended primarily for 
athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for which admission is 
to be charged to the general public, or (E) structures or facilities designed to 
be used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums or 
gymnasiums. 

(4) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Canal Zone. 

(5) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction 
of public schools in a county, township, independent, or other school district 
located within a State: and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities. 

(6) The term “State agency” means the state-wide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its sys- 
tem of schools or, if there is no such agency, any state-wide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the abence thereof by 
the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for develop- 
ing and submitting a State plan for approval under section 6 and for administer- 
ing the approved plan; in the case of the Virgin Islands, the term “State agency” 
means the Governor. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for the five succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as 
may be necessary to make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose 
of this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
payments under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all 
the States. As used in this subsection, the term “school-age population” means 
that part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out of 
the State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 
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STATE PLANS 


Sec, 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which 
shall— y 

(1) designate the State agency through which the plan is submitted as 
the sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout the 
State ; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have author- 
ity to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act : 

(3) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency, 
for construction of school facilities for tax-supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which are under public supervision and control; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facility construction projects, which shall take into account the relative 
financial resources of the several local school agencies in the State; the 
relative efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs 
for school facilities out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency 
of their needs for school facilities, determined according to relative condi- 
tions of overcrowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to which 
unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use ; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures (for the 
State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved projects) 
as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for Fed- 
eral funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(6) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to each 
local school agency within the State which applies for approval of a con- 
struction project under this Act; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for plan- 
ning and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act; 
and 

(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 
U. 8. C., secs. 276a—276a-—5). 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted through the agency and approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (a) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project designated by him as directly 
affected by. such failure, until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such fail- 
ure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges 
for the repayment of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly 
expended. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Com- 
missioner may suspend further reservations of funds under section 7 (a) for 
projects in the State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State agencies 
which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish statements 
to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Bach such statement shall 
set forth one or more projects approved by the State agency under the plan, the 
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estimated cost of each such project, and the amount which the State agency de- 
sires to be paid for each project out of the State’s allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a com- 
mitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in the 
Statement, the amount requested by the State agency for that project. The Com- 
missioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State agency 
and receipt of an amended statement from the State agency, but only to the 
extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this Act. The 
Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State agency, through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, at such times and in 
such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as he may 
determine. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of constructing 
the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or moré: payments have been made under this 
section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments were 
made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser 
amounts as the Commissioner deems reasonable. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 7 
only if the amount to be reserved under the commitments, plus any amounts paid 
or to be paid under other commitments previously issued under this Act to the 
same State agency for the same fiscal year, does not exceed one-half of the sum 
of (1) the cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total cost of 
constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been issued. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action un- 
der section 6, such State may appeal to the United States district court for the 
district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and notice of 
appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Commissioner shall 
forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the proceedings and the 
record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript and record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Src. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or contro! 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system of any school agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTION 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 
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(H. R. 2857, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a program of Federal loans to assist States and local communities 
in building schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTIon 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Loan Act”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free public edu- 
cation, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the number 
needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating our 
children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current short- 
age of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed through- 
out the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes a threat 
to the security and welfare of the Nation as a whole. The national interest re- 
quires that the Federal Government join with State and local governments in 
solving this urgent problem. 

This Act is not intended as a substitute for any Federal program of grants- 
in-aid to the States for school construction, but as an additional and supple- 
mentary Means of enabling the States and local communities to carry out school 
construction programs which might not otherwise be possible in meeting their 
school capital outlay requirements. This Act shall be administered in conjunc- 


tion with other programs of Federal assistance to States seeking to meet their 
school construction needs. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$3,000,000,000 in the aggregate, as may be necessary to carry out this Act. 


LENDING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 4. The United States Commissioner of Education is authorized to make 
loans, from funds appropriated pursuant to section 3, to eligible State school 
construction authorities and local educational agencies to assist in financing the 
construction of school facilities needed for free public education. Bach such 
loan shall bear interest at the arte of 1 per centum per year; shall have a ma- 
turity of not more than thirty years; and shall be made on such additional terms 
and conditions as the Commissioner shall by regulation prescribe, consistent 
with the provisions of this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making loans 
under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age popu- 
lation of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the 
States. The total amount of loans made out of such funds for the construction 
of school facilities in any State shall not exceed the State allotment so deter- 
mined. As used in this section, the term “school-age population” means that 
part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both 


inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 6. (a) All loans made under this Act in a State which has a school con- 
struction authority shall be made to that authority. A school construction 
authority shall be eligible for such a loan if— 

(1) it is not in default on any loan made to it under this Act; 

(2) it provides assurances satisfactory to the Commissioner that all labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors on construc- 
tion work financed in whole or in part with the proceeds of the loan will be 
paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in 
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the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. S. C., sec. 276a—276a-5) ; and 

(3) it files an application for the loan with the Commissioner, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him. ‘ 

(b) In any State which does not have a school construction authority a loan 
may be made under this Act to a local educational agency if— 

(1) the local educational agency meets the requirements of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a) ; 

(2) the outstanding indebtedness of the local educational agency equals 
or exceeds 50 per centum of its legal debt limit ; and 

(3) the officer or agency primarily responsible for the State supervision 
of public elementary and secondary schools, after consulting with the local 
educational agency, approves the making of the loan and files an application 
for the loan with the Commissioner, on behalf of the local educational 
agency, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Commissioner. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 7. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system of any local educational agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
E.lucation. 

(2) The term “construction” includes the preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for school facilities ; erecting, building, acquiring, altering, remodeling, 
improving, or extending school facilities ; and the inspection and supervision of 
the construction of the school facilities. 

(3) The term “free public education” means education which is provided at 
public expense and under public supervision and direction, and which is provided 
as elementary or secondary school education in the applicable State. 

(4) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State; the term includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education. 

(5) The term “school construction authority” means a corporation, authority, 
or other agency or instrumentality of a State which has sole authority under 
State law to borrow funds under this Act on behalf of the State. 

(6) The term “school facilities” includes classrooms and related facilities: 
and initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for 
school purposes; the term does not include interests in hand, off-site improve- 
ments, athletic stadia, or structures or facilities intended primarily for athletic 
exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(7) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or Guam. 


Mr. Lestnsx1. I happened to be at a school dedication last Novem- 
ber in Garden City of my district. This area is similar to many other 
sections of my district that had borrowed to the extreme limit of their 
debt capacity. They are still short of school classrooms. 

They have put up five new schools recently. In one of my conver- 
sations with a schoolteacher, she said, “Congressman, why can’t we be 
able to borrow from the Federal Government or from some agency 
such as the FHA to enlarge our facilities, so that we can have the 
proper number of classrooms today ?” 
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I gave that.a little thought. I decided I did not like the idea of 
borrowing from FHA for this perpen, knowing that there is an Office 
of Education in Washington. Taking a figure out of the air, I thought 
approximately $3 billion would be the proper figure to put in the bill 
which since has been proven a reasonable amount. 

Now, H. R. 8527 is very similar to the bill, in many respects, that 
Congressman Bailey has introduced, H. R. 15. The difference, how- 
ever, is basically that one is a grant in aid, and the other is a loan 
bill. It provides for $3 billion to be on hand at a 1 percent interest, 
which is to be borrowed by a State school construction authority or 
directly by the school district. 

In other words, if the State does not have such a setup, the school 
district could come to Washington to the Office of Education to bor- 
row it. 

There have been many things said by different people in the ad- 
ministration and throughout the Nation about the sabael problem. 
Some say the school problem is the problem of the respective areas. 
I always believed in that myself, being a sort of individualist. 

On the other hand, if a school district has done everything it pos- 
sibly can to provide the necessary classrooms for its children and still 
tinds they are short, then I believe it needs a little help. 

The grant-in-aid program would be very beneficial to many areas 
of the Nation. In my district, particularly, where the population has 
doubled and tripled in 10 years. By that in itself, the members of 
the committee can see that it is impossible for them to have sufficient 
funds on hand to build a sufficient number of classrooms. 

I know of one instance where schoolchildren in my area were going 
to school in a delapidated building which had been condemned. They 
attended half a day, with double-shift classrooms. They are now go- 
ing in triple-shift classes. 

We talk about national defense. I grant you the Communists have 
the manpower. This Nation does not have the manpower, but it has 
the technical knowledge. Education is part of national defense. In 
order to have men trained to handle the mechanical equipment that 
we have today, they have to have a background of education. The 
armed services have to turn many men down for that very reason, the 
lack of education. 

In compiling the figures and to be able to find out what the Nation 
thinks of H. R..2857 and H. R. 2612, we have sent letters to every State 
in the Union. We have received replies from 39 States. Some have 
been acknowledgments, and some have been direct answers. 

I am not going to take the time of the committee to read the letters, 
nor am I going to take the time of the committee to review each and 
every one of them. I should like to refer to a few of them, however. 

In Utah, the Governor said that they need no help. Well, God 
bless them. But I happen to know that they have the foresight to look 
ahead in that State. There are less politics played there, and that is 
probably the reason they do not need help. 

In the State of Washington, the Governor says, “Definitely no.” 
In the meantime, the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Watson, says 
they will need a lot of help, that they do not have sufficient ability or 
borrowing power to meet the needs of that State. You can see there 
is discrepancy in the State itself as to how to proceed. 
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In Michigan, my own State, Mr. Taylor, the head of the State de- 
partment of public instruction, was not in a position to write me a 
personal letter. He was ataconvention. I will read this general let- 
ter to you so that you will know what the situation is. 

I have just returned from a conference in St. Louis, Mo., which was attended 
by 37 of our 48 chief State school officers. The main topic of discussion was 
Federal aid to education. 

In general, there seemed to be a feeling of disappointment among the chief 
State school officers because the administration’s bill on Federal aid to educa- 
tion did not reflect the philosophy as stated in the President’s message on 
education. 

There was, however, a desire on the part of all to make every effort possible 
to secure Federal aid for education, distributed as provided in H. R. 2548, H. R. 
14, and H. R. 15, and 8. 480. 

If some similar provisions provided in these bills could be incorporated for 
titles 2 and 3 in S. 2968, the administration’s bill would then be quite acceptable. 

It is also imperative that title 1 of S. 968 be amended to take out the Federal 
control feature and reduce the interest rate. I doubt if any district in Michigan 
would qualify under the provisions of title 1 as it now is written. Title 4 seems 
to be satisfactory. 

I hope that it will be possible for Congress to pass a law during this session 
which will, in some measure, carry out the changes as I have pointed out above. 

If at any time I can be of any assistance in these matters, feel free to call 
upon me. 

The grant-in-aid provisions of the bills that have been introduced 
are very proper and appropriate. The Federal Government also is 
responsible for people moving into many areas that have expanded. 
Also, the allowance under title 2 of FHA, allows for areas to put up 
homes practically overnight. It is again a Federal responsibility to 
take care of something that the Federal Government has caused. 

For that reason, gentlemen, and members of the committee, I be- 
lieve that we should try to follow this through. I believe my bill, 
H. R. 2857 is simply a measure to supplement. The grant-in-aid pro- 
gram is one that I know should be followed up first. That is on the 
order of Mr. Bailey’s bill, H. R. 15. 

But we should do something to correct what we have caused here 
in Washington, by moving the population during World War II and 
following World War II, and now that we allow people to buy homes 
with very little down payment. 

I will repeat, it allows 1,000 homes in a small community to spring 
up over night, without the school facilities available for their chil- 
dren. When you put up 1,000 homes, that means roughly 5,000 
people, allowing 414 or 5 people to a home. In a case of that kind, 
it means about 2,000 new children for the school. 

These people have put their life savings in these homes, to furnish 
it, to purchase it, and to develop their properties. They are not in 
a position to lay out hundreds of dollars for their children. 

My bills do not provide for control from Washington. They 
divorce such control completely. I do believe that a community 
should take care of its own schools. The basic thinking behind that 
is this: As long as a parent has to pay for the education of his chil- 
dren, he is going to watch what that child is being taught. If the 
education does not cost anything to local taxpayers, they are going to 
divorce themselves from their responsibility. They will send their 
children to school and let it go at that. 
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On the other hand, they are not in a position to pay. So we have 
to be in a position to assist them. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise my testimony 
and insert extraneous matter. At a future date when available, I 
have a lot of replies that I would like to insert in the record. They 
will be copies of letters that I shall have received from the 48 States 
of the United States. 

Chairman Barpen. Could I ask the gentleman not to be too general. 
Does he confine his insertions to the replies from the States? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. What is that, sir? 

Chairman Barpen. Do you confine your request to extend your 
remarks in this record to the letters you have received from the various 
States ¢ 

Mr. Lestnski. No, sir. I have a statement here of which I only 
have one copy. I would like to revise and extend my remarks on that 
point. Also, in order for the committee to know what the thinking 
of the whole Nation is, I would like to insert letters from all 48 States. 
[ ask permission to insert those letters into the record. 

Chairman Barpen. That will include the letters and your statement 
there? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. The reason I have to be a little careful about 
that is because it might be possible that it would make a pretty ex- 
pensive record if we put in their reports and pamphlets and things 
of that kind. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. I recognize that, Mr. Chairman, but we have spent 
6 months on this subject, trying to find out what the Nation needs. 

Chairman Barpven. I am not arguing with the gentleman. I am 
trying to find out what the gentleman wants. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of the witness’ 
testimony. ) 

Mr. Lestnski. We expect letters from the 48 States of the Nation. 
Each and every one of us is interested in what is going on in our own 
area. I have taken it upon myself to go out into the United States 
and find out what the thinking of the people is. The answers will 
indicate a complete cross-section of the needs of the Nation. It in- 
cludes Michigan, Virginia, and every place else in the United States 
and Hawaii, etc. 

Mr. Prerxins. How did you contact these people? Did you con- 
tact the various State departments? Is that the way you did it? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. We contacted the governor directly, and the gov- 
ernor invariably acknowledged the letters. They were simply 
acknowledgments. As I mentioned before, the Governor of Wash- 
ington said, “No,” and the Governor of Utah said, “No.” Others re- 
ferred it to the State attorney general. He oftentimes referred it to 
the school authorities in the State. 

A lot of those letters have not come in. That is the reason why I 
do not have them all here at present. I have a folder here that takes 
in a good section. 

Mr, Wier, May I enlighten my colleague that many members of 
this committee have done just the same thing. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It seems I was duplicating the work then. 
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Mr. Wier. I might venture that we may have a lot of contradictions 
here between States. Who speaks for the State? Certainly, in edu- 
cation the Governor does not. The State administrator speaks for ' 
education in the States. He has his finger on it. 

In my State I will take the word of our State administrator of 
State education. I think he is more familiar with it than the Gov- 
ernor of our State. ' 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Chairman, at this point, in connection with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Minnesota, if I understand Mr. Le- 
sinski right, there was some question of legality involved. I can see 
why he would direct them to the governor, so that the attorney gen- 
erals of the several States could rule on the legality of your proposal to 
set up a fund that the States might borrow directly from the Federal 
Government. 

I take it that those attorney generals remarks will have to do with 
whether the State laws and the State constitution would permit the 
several States to participate in a loan program of that kind. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. I can see why he would refer it to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Then, I understand, too, that you submitted not only a copy of 
H. R. 2857, but you also submitted a copy of H. R. 2612, which is a 
duplicate of H. R. 14 by Mr. Kearns, and H. R. 15. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. That I pressume is certified directly to the chief State 
school officer because there was no legal question involved in that bill 
that would require the attention of the Attorney General. 

While I am speaking, may I ask you if you scanned the letters you 
have already received and what has been the reaction to your H. R. 
2612? 

Mr. Lestnskt. To be frank with you, Congressman, most replies 
have said that they prefer the grant-in-aid, which is the same as 
H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

Mr. Battery. Most of the replies you have received today are favor- 
able to the idea of Federal grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Lesinsxi. That is correct. Then, on the other hand, they like 
the features of H. R. 2857 as a supplementary measure. ‘My thinking 
was that the Congress has never appropriated sufficient funds to take 
care of the provisions of hidniicaih in the past, and some means 
had to be devised to allow the school districts to build the number of 
school classrooms necessary. 

If Congress cannot provide sufficient funds to build these things, 
then we should devise some other means to allow the school districts 
toborrow. The bill basically provides for this: The school district has 
to be bonded up to 50 percent of the limitation. Unfortunately, in my 
district they are bonded up to the hilt right now and they cannot go 
any further. 

Mr. Bartey. I do not mean to be facetious in mentioning this, but 
I am wondering how you are going to get by Secretary Humphrey 
with that 1 percent interest rate? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Gentlemen of the committee, I take this attitude: 
We represent the people and not Secretary Humphrey, or President 
Eisenhower, or anybody else. We represent the people of the Nation. 

We either have to take it upon ourselves to put out legislation that is 
proper and effective, or go home. 
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Mr. Battery. Do you not feel, Mr. Lesinski, if we did give them a 1 
percent interest rate, as opposed to the 314 percent rate in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, that that would be in the nature of a grant-in-aid as 
a subsidy to their interest payments ? 

In other words, we would be subsidizing the districts, and that in 
itself would be in the nature of a grant-in-aid, by lowering the interest 
rate to the point where they could borrow for 1 percent, as against 
probably 214 to 3 or 314 percent in the open market or through the 
other program. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I must admit that there would be a small portion of 
that which the Federal Treasury would have to pay. The bill provides 
for it to be paid back in 30 years. If they meet their obligation, they 
can borrow under it again in the future. 

Now, the 1 percent is for the purpose of administration only. It 
takes care of the cost of operation, period. On top of that, if the Fed- 
eral Treasury had to go out and borrow the $3 billion, then they would 
have to pay the going rate on the open market. That is true. So the 
subsidy would be the difference in the interest rate. That is all, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. As a practical proposition, where would the 
Federal Government get it if it did not borrow it? ' 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Well, I have a number of amendments to the bill 
itself, which will correct some of these problems. Oftentimes we try 
to play politics, as was done in the last session of Congress, to bring 
taxes down when they should not be brought down. In this session 
we are trying to equalize that inequity. 

The Federal Government by indications today is over $285 billion 
in debt, and would have to go out and borrow more money. That, Mr. 
Barden, is the sum and substance of that. We have to go out and bor- 
row it. 

Mr. Batter. If the gentleman does not mind, I would like to explore 
his comments in the beginning of his presentation about the situation 
in the fringe districts around Detroit. 

I take it, Mr. Lesinski, that you have some of those new communities 
on the fringe of the city of Detroit in your congressional district ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is correct, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. They are largely bedroom communities, are they not, 
that have been built up over the last 6, 8, or 10 years, or some more re- 
cently 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That is correct. They have no industry. I happen 
to have in my district differences of evaluation right next door to one 
another. One is $25,000 per child, and the other is less than $2,000. 
The exact figure I would have to get. 

Mr. Battey. Are you speaking of the property value subject to tax- 
ation ? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That is right, per resident membership child. 

Mr. Battery. It is unequal among the districts ? 

Mr. Lestnski. Yes. One is less than $2,000, and there is a neigh- 
boring one that is high. 

Mr. Batter. And a lot of those properties are just 1, 2. or 3 years 
old, and they have not gotten on the taxbook yet. There is not much 
tax base in the district, I take it? 
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Mr. Lesrnsxki. Mr. Bailey, that is for the most part correct. 

Mr. Bamzy. How much benefit have you received from H. R. 815? 
You received some grants-in-aid from that ¢ 

Mr. Lestnski. Definitely, Mr. Bailey. As a matter of fact, I made 
it a point to contact all of my school districts to make sure they have 
taken advantage of it. 

On that point, I put in one bill because one of my school districts 
failed to apply properly. 

Mr. Battey. I notice you have a bill here on that subject. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That bill is H. R. 4086. 

Mr. Horrman. Will the gentleman from West Virginia yield right 
there before you get away from that tax proposition ¢ 

Is it not true that the State of Michigan has had a board. which 
has revalued all of our property ? 

Mr. Lestnskt. That is true, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrmay. Is it not also true that the State, under the State con- 
stitution, set aside a certain percentage of the tax levied solely for the 
schools? 

Mr. Lesinski. That is correct, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. And what percentage is that ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. I will be guessing, but I think it is 1 cent of a 
3-percent sales tax. 

Mr. Horrman. You can put that in the record. 

(The information requested from Mr. Lesinski was subsequently 
supplied and is as follows :) 

An amendment to the constitution of the State of Michigan of 1908 “providing 
for the return of 1 cent of a State sales tax to be divided among cities, etc.,’’ was 
submitted to the people November 5, 1946, and adopted by the following vote: 
For, 864,530; against, 584,689. 

Article X (a), section 23, reads as follows: 

“There shall be returned to local governmental units and school districts by 
the method hereinafter set forth, 1 cent of a State sales tax levy on each dollar 
of sales of tangible personal property on the present statutory base (not rate). 
The State tax-collecting authority shall divide the entire said sum without deduc- 
tion and remit 50 percent thereof among the school districts on the basis of the 
school census on which primary school money is distributed for that fiscal year. 
The balance of 50 percent shall be returned to counties as a whole on a popula- 
tion basis and payment shall be made to the county treasurer who shall remit 
to the respective cities, townships, and villages within the county on a per capita 
hasis. Population computation shall be based on the last statewide Federal cen- 
sus for purposes of division among counties and upon the same basis or upon 
any special Federal countywide census, whichever is later, for intracounty di- 
vision purposes. All remittances provided shall be made on a quarterly basis. 
The legislature shall hereafter make annual grants to school districts out of gen- 
eral funds, over and above all constitutional allocations heretofore and herein 
provided, in at least amounts which bear the same ratio to total State sales tax 


revenues of the preceding year which the legislative grants in the fiscal year 1945- 
46 bore to said revenues of the preceding year.” 


Mr. Horrmay. Is it not also true that in revaluing this property 
throughout the State, they have in most communities, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, doubled the valuation so that if I own property 
worth $1,000 five years ago, it 1s now assessed at $2,000 ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is not generally true in my area, Mr. Hoffman. 
I will give you my home as a comparison. 

My home was built in 1947. t built it myself, for your information. 


My home was assessed at $4,600. It cost me $12,000 to build. It is 
valued today at about $18,000, $19,000, or $20,000. But for purposes 
of property taxation it is still assessed at $4,600. 
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Mr. Horrman. We will have to call that to the attention of the 
State board because over in our community they have doubled it. 

My home cost $11,000 and is now assessed at $5,500. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Hoffman, there is that problem that has come 
up. I did not mean for this to be in politics, but in fairness to what 
the gentleman has asked me—— 

Mr. Horrman. There was not any politics in my statement. It is 
just a yas of paying taxes. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I agree with you. But the majority of the Legisla- 
ture of Michigan that comes from rural areas is Republican. That 
is the reason I have to use that term, and it is not whether they are 
Democrats or Republicans, but they happen to be Republicans. 

In Michigan the inequality is this: In the big cities, which happen 
to be Démocratic, and it is one of those things we cannot help, they 
pay the biggest portion of the taxes. But the rural areas get most of 
the money. 

Now, that is the reason why there is the inequality, the fact that 
where the community is growing fast, they are not getting the money 
from the State in the proper proportion. You have certain sections 
of Michigan that are not paying any taxes at all because the State 
refunds them. That is the problem we have in Michigan, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Baier. The reason I asked you about those fringe districts 
is because there have been several bills introduced by other Members 
of the Congress having to do with Public Law 815 and Public 874. 
[ was trying to get information as to whether there was enough de- 
mand for the committee, after disposing of the present school con- 
struction legislation, to amend either Public Law 874 or Public Law 
815. That is why I was trying to clear the record on that. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, let me follow that up a bit. May I ask 
the gentleman from West Virginia, first? There has been some talk 
in my district for Maintenance and Operation, but I believe Main- 
tenance and Operation should be taken care of by the school district 
itself. As far as building is concerned, it is a terrific outlay of finance 
at one time. It is extremely difficult for a school district, especially 
without manufacturing industries in the area, to have sufficient funds 
to put up a school building. 

r. Barer. The gentleman understands that has nothing particu- 
larly to do with the pending legislation that is before us now. It is 
only an indirect issue. The committee may have to give some attention 
to changing those two laws and maybe extending them. But at least 
there are some bills pending here that would make some changes in 
them, or make changes necessary. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. That is good. 

Mr. Battery. We could not consider them now, but later on we 
might do it. 

r. Wier. Let me follow up on your loan bill. As far as Michigan 
is concerned, what would be the attitude on this? Our general aid 
bills, whether they are loans, grants, or help, go through the State 
department of education, which is only responsile to the State 
legislature. 

n most of the States the school districts have been restricted by 
legislative acts, or limitations, to keep them solvent. I think the pur- 
pose of the limitations upon the financial hazards of a school district, 
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or a county, or anything else, is so that they shall be kept and main- 
tained in solvency. 

What would happen under your Michigan State laws if a school 
district borrowed $400,000 from the Federal Government, at whatever 
the interest rate would be? Would that not be frowned upon as a 
debt way beyond solvency to that particular school district? Would 
it not be attacked as being insolvent in that district? 

Mr. Lestnsx1.:Mr. Chairman, the State department of public in- 
struction in Michigan is in a position to know about the property 
valuation in each school district. It has jurisdiction over how far a 
school district can go as far as construction of schools is concerned. 

On the other hand, the bill will.allow also for a school district to 
go directly to Washington, and not through the State. 

Mr. Wrer. That is the one thing I am talking about. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is correct. But before that is done, the area 
is evaluated, and that is used as a basis. 

In other words, that is done for the State as a whole. It can go 
directly to Washington, but it still has to be worked out with the 
State’s evaluation. It can go directly and borrow from the Govern- 
ment, but it still has to be evaluated by the State. 

Mr. Wier. in my State I have nine of those federally impacted 
school districts in my district. I know that anyone of my counties, 
communities, townships, or school boards that exceeds what the State 
legislature feels is a true valuation, and a limitation in which that 
county can indebt itself, would be tempted to make known its position 
on that. I do not think an independent school district or a township 
district could get the authority from the State to come to Washington 
and get a half million dollar loan. 

Mr. Perkins. Would the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I beg your pardon. That is right. The school con- 
struction authority would borrow for all of the school districts of the 
State. 

In other words, the school district would give its information to 
the school construction authority. They in turn would approve or 
deny it. 

Mr. Wier. That is different. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. I want to get that straight. But in the event there 
was no school construction authority, the State would still have to 
approve it. 

Mr. Wier. In other words, Pennsylvania under the present school 
authority could do that but not the school district ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is right. 

T believe Mr. Perkins had a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pexxrns. I was going to say if the school district could do that, 
there would be no unity. There would be disorganization. There 
would just be no coordination. 

Do you not think that borrowing money from the Federal Govern- 
ment by any of these areas for school construction would certainly 
interfere with the operation of the plan? It would cut down on 
teachers’ salaries, etc. Do you agree with that? Is that not true in 
your area ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsx1. No. I see no reason why that should interfere, for 
various reasons. Number one, the school districts are invariably 
bonded today. 
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Mr. Perxrns. When they pay interest on those bonds, and retire 
those bonds, that money will be taken from teachers’ salaries, will 
it net ¢ 

Mr. Lesinskr. I am talking about construction. Maintenance and 
operation is another subject. I have found this to be true in the Na- 
tion: In certain parts of the Nation teachers are not paid sufficiently. 
That is not my fault. I have nothing to do with that. That is within 
the State and local jurisdiction. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Lesinski, just looking at your 1 percent, do 
you regard that as the most practical way of handling it? Do you 
not think that if a loan is made from the Federal Government that 
whoever gets that loan, be he a veteran, a school official, or whoever 
he may be, should pay the interest? Do you not think that the people 
are entitled to have the Government exercise normal good sense in 
lending money, and not lend it for one-half or one-third of what it 
costs them to handle it ; 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, in the Detroit area, you have Grosse 
Pointe with an evaluation of close to $30,000. You have Dearborn 
with a valuation per resident membership child of $25,000. You have 
the Village of Inkster with less than $2,000, and Wyandotte is about 
$14,000. The difficult part of the school situation in Detroit is this: 
One school district has money and the other one does not. The one 
who has it will not go out of its way to help the one that has not got it. 

How are we going to balance the thing off? I am trying to develop 
some means and some plan to get something done. 


Chairman Barpen. You are arguing now for grants / 
Mr. Lesitnsxi. As the only source of revenue; no, sir. I live in 
Dearborn itself, and it has Ford Motor Co. It pays 62 percent of the 


taxes of that city. 

Mr. Perkins. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Are you in 
favor of grants, or are you in favor of loans? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Perkins, No. 1, I am in favor of grants. As I 
stated here before, where the Federal Government has in its legis- 
lation affected a school district, it should assist that school district 
directly. In spite of that, where the Federal Government has never 
given sufficient funds to overcome the deficiencies in that area, it should 
come along with some other means of assisting the school districts 
that want to help themselves in that very same area. 

Mr. Perxrns. Have you ever known of any local school bonds be- 
ing issued that there was no market for locally ? 

Mr. Lesrnsxki. They have had a hard time. That was because of low 
evaluation, 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Lesinski, let us follow this through a little. 

Mr. Horrman. I did not hear the answer to the last question you 
asked. Do you remember about the 1 percent 

Mr. Lestnskt. I tried to cover it this way, Mr. Hoffman. The fact 
is that we have to be able to give assistance to the lower income school 
districts, which are straining to get their schools. There should be 
some means of proper balance. 

Chairman Barpen. Here is the simple point that I was trying to 
make: If the Federal Government loans money, whether it be to the 
State or to the local school district, say it loans $1,000 and gets back 
$750, it is a subsidy to that extent, is it not ? 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. The purpose of the bill H. R. 2857 is not to do that, 
Mr. Barden. 

Chairman Barpen. But now, Mr. Lesinski, the Government must 
go to the people to get the money, and they borrow the money. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is correct. 

Chairman Barpen. And they pay a certain rate of interest, which 
I think is2 or3 percent. Itaddsuptothat anyway. Now, that money 
costs them, say the pene plus 3 percent. Then you lend it for | 
percent. We cannot avoid the subsidy to the extend of 2 percent. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is correct. 

Chairman Barpen. I do not want it to be too simple to borrow 
money here and it not cost anybody anything. I am not adverse to 
spending money wisely, but I do think we ought to have the picture 
before us. 

We know that the trouble with the schools now in the various States 
is the fact that the Federal Government has about dried up their 
source of income. It has invaded every kind of tax that you can 
imagine. I found the other day when I sold « piece of property they 
had even invaded the land tax. I had to put $1 on there for every 
$1,000 worth of property. 

Mr. Perkrns. You mean the revenue stamps? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, That is a tax. Having invaded the field 
to that extent, now we say we are going to lend money to the State. 
Where is the State going to get that money to pay it back. The State 
and local communities cannot pay now. Well, a loan implies to pay 
back. Where will the State get that money from ? 

Mr. Lestnskt. Well, in all fairness to your question, is it not true 
that your State has received a lot of that money back again? As a 
matter of fact, the majority of the Southern States have received a 
larger proportion in return than what they have paid out. 

Chairman Barpen. I do not think the gentleman could substan- 
tiate that. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I can substantiate that, Mr. Chairman, if the chair- 
man so desires. But the point is that you mentioned something about 
the Federal Government getting into the tax field. I grant you that 
there are times it is going too far. But would the national highway 
system be as it is today if it were not for the Federal Government, 
and would the national school system be as well set up as it is if it 
were not for the Federal Government? 

Chairman Barpen. We must go back to this. Even though that 
money was wisely spent, and so forth, to carry that further, would the 
rieiey Government be in the shape it is in if it were not for these 
things? 

— If the States would get to work and do something, the 
Federal Government would not have to come in and do anything at 
all. It would be taken care of. But the effect is that some States do 
very little, and someone has to lead the way. Now, we as the National 
Government have to do something to counteract that. We do not 
want to dictate but to assist the States. 

Chairman Barven. I think the gentleman has some wrong impres- 
sions about some areas of the country. I think the State of North 
Carolina spends about 2 or 3 times as much per capita of income for 
schools as the State of Michigan, and many of the others. But we 
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are not getting anywhere on that. We will come down to this point, 
eventually : Where are we going to get the money ? 

Now, I want to know where the impact is. I do not say we do not 
have enough to educate our children. The American people can and 
will educate their children, if they are led right, and if the ways of 
doing it are made available to them. 

But we make it too simple if we say the States are not able to do so 
and so, and then we say we ure guing to lend the money tothem. That 
is a poor argument to put up to a banker to get a loan. When that 
loan comes due would it be sufficient answer to the Federal Govern- 
ment to say, “Well, we cannot pay it.” 

What would become of your loan ? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned previously the State of 
Utah. ‘The Governor says they need no help because they have a long- 
iange program there. For that reason they have sufficient schools. 
I do not know whether that is correct or not, but I have to assume that 
it is. I have no means of going there to verify that statement. 

To the extent as to whether a school district would default, the 
chairman’s position is probably correct. But there has not been 
known in this Nation a school district that has defaulted a loan. 

Chairman Barven. I think the gentleman would be mistaken. You 
mean a loan to whom ? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. To a school district. 

Chairman Barpen. From whom? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. From the issuance of bonds, school bonds? 

Chairman Barpen. The gentleman definitely is wrong on that score, 
but we will not go into that. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I have never heard of it. 

Chairman Barpen. As a matter of fact, the bonds in my hometown 
got down to $16, and the ones in the adjoining county went to $12. 
There were mandamuses brought in the Federal court for many coun- 
ties, not these two, but they were on the border of it, to force either the 
commissioners, or the people responsible for raising the taxes, to lay 
the tax on. 

I am really trying to get down to the tough end of this job. We 
will say a State has a constitutional limitation upon tax for a school 
district. The school district eventually becomes involved in this. 
Then you have a constitutional limitation which says you cannot levy 
any more taxes. You have a loan due, and they say you have got to 
pay it. 

Now, that is one of those cases where you have an irresistible force, 
against an immovable object. That is what I do not like to get into. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. No, sir. The people have to vote on it, regardless 
of whether they want it or not. 

Chairman Barpen. If there is a constitutional limitation, that ends 
it 


Mr. Lestnsxr. The bill provides 50 percent of the present limita- 
tions of bonding, Mr. Chairman. Then they can borrow on the other 
50 percent up to 100 percent. If the State has a building authority, 
the authority has to approve that so they can keep an eye on it. I 
do not want Washington to keep an eye on things going on at home. 
The thing is that the State has to keep an eye on this thing. 


59521—55—pt. 1-9 
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Chairman Barvren. Now, Mr. Lesinski, I notice this definition in 
section 7, on page 5, which is in H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

Mr. Lestnwct. That is Mr. Bailey’s bill and Mr. Kearns’ bill. 

Chairman Barpen. In reading this: 

In the administration of this act, no department, agency, officer or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system or local educational agency. 

Well, of course, that does not really apply to school construction. 
If you were going to use that kind of language, why would it not be 
well to spell out just who that building belongs to, and end it there? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That building will belong to the respective school 
districts, the same as you buy a home or anything else. 

Chairman Barpen. With absolutely no control over title, use, or 
anything else? When the building is built, it is your idea that the 
Federal Government has no interest and no title, and no control, and 
no management, or anything else, and cannot tell the school district 
what they can do with that building ? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. It is under State control, Mr. Barden. 

Chairman Barpen. I wanted to be sure that was your idea. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The purpose of the bill is not to have Washington 
dictate as to what kind of school or textbooks or teachers to supply. 

Chairman Barpen. We are together on that. 

Now, have you give any thought to this: There is quite an argu- 
ments with a lot of people about the Federal Government giving away 
money. I have been a little slow on that move for a long time. 

Mr. Lesinskt. This is not going to give any money away, except 
the interest rate. 

Chairman Barpen. I mean people argue about that. Have you 
given any thought to a program whereby the Federal Government 
that goes into your State and into your district, and wherever it hap- 
pens to be, and takes over a lot of property, removes that property 
from the tax list, as it does, and pays no money in lieu of taxes to 
the State? Have you given any thought not only to the fairness of 
the proposition, but the good sense involved to the Federal Govern- 
ment paying a sum of money in lieu of taxes for educational purposes, 
just as you and I have to pay taxes on every shovel full of dirt I own? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman, that was brought to my attention 
some time ago. May I go back a little bit to the Louisiana purchase, 
which was a purchase by the Federal Government and in turn sold 
to the people. Much of that acreage in square miles is still vacant 
because no one needs it, and it is desert and so forth. It does not 
make any diffierence as far as taxes are concerned, whether a piece of 
property belongs to a State or the Federal Government because they 
would not get any taxes out of it. 

We have large sections of a State belonging to the State, and those 
sections do not belong to the Federal Government. 

If the Federal Government needs a piece of that property, it has to 
buy it from the State, and the State may again buy it. The Federal 
Government has been buying up in certain localities some property 
for a definite purpose. As I understand it, that is for national defense 
or for conservation. That is for the benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

Your question as to whether or not the Federal Government should 
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pay to the State a respective sum, that is a problem for Congress. 
There is some justification for it. 

Basically, on the other hand, the owner should be responsible for 
a certain portion of the obligations assumed by that community. 

Chairman Barpen. I am glad to hear you say that. I happen to 
know of one county where the Government took over 109,000 acres of 
that county. That county was bonded to the hilt with bonds out- 
standing. In H. R. 815 and H. R. 874, we attempted to do just what 
I am talking about in the emergency cases. We are paying under 
H. R. 815 and H. R. 874 money in lieu of taxes, because the Govern- 
ment has brought in an operation there that the investment they made 
did not pay any taxes to educate the children that were there as a 
result of their parents being there. 

Mr. Lestnski. I can confirm that, because in my district they put 
up housing projects and in turn they had to pay their share of M. and 
Q. and building costs of the school. 

Chairman Barpen. They would go and take the land on which 
houses were standing. Maybe they called them substandard. They 
would take that property where people were paying taxes and where 
the land was supporting the children of the people who then owned 
that property, and build housing projects 4 and 5 stories high, and, 
where they had previously had 1 family, put 4 families, 1 on each 
floor, and then not pay any tax. 

This has been in my mind a long time. 

If, upon investigation, which I expect to make, we could find that 
that would be an easy way out of this situation and a fair way and a 
good business proposition—— 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr, Chairman, if I may make a little correction in 
what your thinking is, I would much rather that was not termed as 
a tax, but the Federal Government's responsibility of maintaining the 
utilities and the schools in its proportionate share. I just prefer to 
put it that way. In other words, it is still equivalent to a tax, but it is 
not a tax. 

I think you can sell that idea better if the Federal Government bears 
its proportionate share of the burden with respect to the area. It is the 
same intent of what you are talking about. 

Chairman Barpen. I wanted your views on that. because I am not 
so sure that in the not-too-distant future Congress is not going to have 
un opportunity to pass on it because, to me, that is good business. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That certainly is. It is fair business. 

Chairman Barpen. Itis pee, testified to, and it is fair. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. That is right. 

Chairman Barpen. Uncle Sam goes in and buys a thousand acres of 
land that today is contributing enough taxes to support several chil- 
dren in schools. Why should Uncle Sam shirk that responsibility ? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. If the gentlemen will allow me, the reason why I pre- 
fer it the way I said is this: supposing the National Government picks 
up a whole area in which there are no schools, no roads, no facilities— 
for instance, in the mountains or swamplands where there is strictly 
swampland or woods, say. There is nothing there, period. 

So the Federal Government does not have to pay anything in that 
case, But if it is in the community where there is a school district 
and towns, then it should pay its respective share of the burden. 
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Chairman Barven. There is not any place so small and so far back 
in the country that the county tax collector does not know about it. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What I am driving at is areas im which there are no 
developments. 

Chairman Barven. If the owner of the land should not pay any 
taxes, then you would say the Government should not. But what are 
you going to do with the fairness involved if the owner of that land is 
paying $5,000 in taxes and then the Federal Government takes it and 
pays nothing ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman, you are talking about developed land. 
I was talking about undeveloped land. 

I concur 100 percent with the gentleman except that the differential 
is the fact that it should not be a tax but it should pay its respective 
share of the operation of that county wherever it happened to be. 

Chairman Barpen. There is precedent for this thing. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Yes, there is. 

Chairman Barven. Because when the National Forestry Service 
cuts timber off land there is a certain percent of that that goes into the 
county in lieu of taxes, a small percent of it. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Also there have been housing projects where the 
National Government did pay a certain portion per child to that re- 
spective school district. 

Chairman Barpen. I do not know how they are operating now, but 
I remember having voted quite a few million dollars to subsidize them 
because the rent did not carry them along. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this point to make an 
observation. 

Since there are other pieces of legislation pending before the com- 
mittee involving a plan to borrow from the Federal Government—I 
am speaking of the first category of the President’s proposal—I want 
to commend the gentleman from Michigan for the idea of getting the 
direct information from the several States as to what position that 
particular State would be in to go into a loan program with the Fed- 
eral Government. These attorneys general reply, through the gov- 
srnors, are going to let this committee know whether the States are in 
a position without changing the Constitution 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bairey. And I think you should get those returns from those 
various governors and attorneys general into the hands of the commit- 
tee just as soon as possible. We want to know how many of the States 
of the Union could not join in a loan program of any kind without 
changing their constitutions, 

I want to commend the gentleman for the idea of getting that in- 
formation. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman, for the 
benefit of the committee, I would like to bring in the amendments to 
the bill I have proposed. They are not too long, but maybe, in view of 
the rn I could just simply put this in the record to follow my re- 
marks. 

Chairman Barnen. Amendments to what ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. To the bill itself. 

Chairman Barpen. To which bill? 

Mr. Lestnskt. The bill, 2857, the one for the loan. 
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Chairman Barpen. The gentleman may insert that in the record 
if he desires. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony.) 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask for an insertion in the record at the point 
where the gentleman was asked about the taxes in Michigan. 

I would like to have the gentleman put into the record a statement 
or a summary of the provisions of the Michigan law, and the amounts 
which have been received which were paid for educational purposes 
in the year 1953-54. It would not be any more than at the outside two 
typewritten pages. 

Chairman Barven. Do you want that at the point where you were 
asking about it? 

(The information referred to has been made a part of the record 
on p. 118.) 

M r. Horrman. Where I was asking him about the State. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to ask him a question with reference to 
his bill. 

I understand, Mr. Lesinski, that your bill rests upon the assumption 
of certain facts, one of which is that there are areas or communities 
where the property or the income from either farming or industry is 
not sufficient to provide adequate facilities for education. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you want to have the Federal Government, 
either through grants or loans, assist in the construction of the neces- 
sary schools in those particular localities. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That do not have sufficient financial evaluation or 
funds on hand to build the necessary schools that they have to have. 

Mr. Horrman. That was my first question. That was assumed, that 
they couldn’t do it themselves. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Therefore. you want the Federal Government either 
to grant the funds or to loan them to those districts. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I would want the Federal Government 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t care which, but you want the Federal aid. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Federal assistance. Put it that way. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

And, of course, you want those buildings. That would assume, too, 
that there was some unemployment in those districts, would it not? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That had no bearing on it. 

Mr. Horrman. None at all? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Then there are not sufficient people in the district 
to pay for schools. 

Mr. Lestnski. No; it is the other way. There are more people; 
there are a lot of new people that have not the financial ability to con- 
struct the schools. 


Mr. Horrman. But, if I understand correctly, the primary need, 
or the principal need for this Federal aid grew out of the fact that 
the Federal Government had, on occasion in certain communities, 
moved in large numbers of people. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is right. 
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Mr. Horrman. Workmen. And, naturally, having children, they 
needed more schools. 


Mr. Lestnsx1. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And that the income-producing capabilities of those 
particular localities were not sufficient to build those schools. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Therefore, they come to the Government. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. But there was no unemployment; these people were 
employed at at least a minimum wage. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And you would not think that a tax on the wages 
to build the necessary schools would be either fair or just? 

Mr. Lestnskr. I certainly don’t recommend such a thing, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Now I noticed on page 6, section 9 of your bill, that 
you provide there that where the schools are to be constructed with 
either borrowed money or the money given in a grant, that the wage 
to be paid shall be fixed by the Secretary, I guess, of Labor, or some- 
one, in accordance with the prevailing wage for similar work in that 
community. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Now take the situation to which you referred, for 
instance, in Detroit or upstate. Don’t you think that as long as they 
are Federal funds they ought to be employed to have the schools con- 
structed by whatever labor they can get, paid whatever wage was 
necessary, instead of a fixed, artificial wage? 

Mr. Lesinski. The gentleman from Michigan does not take a few 
things into consideration. 

No. 1, the general wage scale invariably is low because craftsmen 
are paid way above that. And if you want to put up a building you 
want to make sure it is done properly. 

No. 2, by getting the cheapest possible labor they might employ 
someone that knows nothing about the job, first of all. And, secondly, 
the indications are by that that you do not want the individual to earn 
sufficient income to keep his head above water. 

That is the reason or the p 

Mr. Horrman. I do not agree with your last assumption at all. 

Mr. Lestnskt. We have to recognize this, that a person has to make 
sufficient money to pay for the necessary things of today. Asa matter 
of fact, he might be in that very school area that we are talking about. 
And if he cannot pay school taxes it certainly is not going to help the 
whole cause. 

Mr. Horrman. He is not going to be any more able to pay the school 
tax if you hike his wages, is he? 

Mr. Lestnskr. He certainly is. 

Mr. Horrman. In what way? You said a moment ago you do not 
want any taxes on his wages. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I will not go for a tax on wages. 

But the fact is that he is paying his proportionate share in that 
community. ; 

Mr. Horrman. But the community as a whole and the taxpayers in 
it are not able to build this school. So you ask somebody to loan or 
give them the money to build it, and then you come along with another 
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provision in your bill, to which I just referred, requiring them to pay 
a fixed, artificial wage in order to get that school. You won’t let the 
taxpayers in that community work on the job unless the contractor 
pays them this fixed wage. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Mr. Hoffman, the provision of the bill is to assist a 
school community, under all equitable possible means, and not to give 
the community anything. Those are the provisions of 2857. It is 
simply to allow them to put up the schools that they do not have at the 
present time, due to the fact that they have not sufficient funds to do so. 

As far as the minimum wage bill is concerned, the Bacon-Davis Act 
provides the minimum that should be paid to an individual. 

Mr. Horrman. All through these bills—and you correct me if I do 
not state it correctly. All through these bills run two theories: one 
is that for some reason or other the local communities cannot provide 
proper educational facilities. That is in there, is it not, in all of them? 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Yes, if they can’t. 

Mr. Horrman. And accompanying that is the theory that when 
those schools are constructed, instead of being constructed at the lowest 
possible cost on all of them, there should be, to the cost of all of those, 
added this cost of a fixed wage. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. I just cannot understand and reconcile the idea that 
if I cannot provide for myself that the fellow that is going to do it 
should be paid a certain amount instead of being permitted to do the 
job at the lowest possible expense. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. The gentleman from Michigan would discriminate 
in that case if it were not there. 

Mr. Horrman. It would be what ? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It would not be fair. It would be discrimination. 

Mr. Horrman. Let us take this situation, and I think I have ad- 
vanced it here before: 

In some of these townships where they want schools—and this is a 
fact because they have tried it—and where they vote to issue bonds 
which they intend to repay, those local people are not permitted to 
work on the jobs because they do not belong to certain organizations, 
and the contractor is required to pay an artificial wage scale fixed not 
by the demand and supply of labor in that community but by what 
may be paid in some Seehitnie community. 

‘o me that does not make sense, that if I am taxed to build a school 


that I cannot work on that job at whatever price I want to work. 
Mr. Lestnskr. May I draw a little parallel picture for the gentle- 
man which, I think, will correct that situation pretty easily. 
When your father or grandfather first came to this country, where 
there was a school needed or a farm or barn to be built, all neighbors 
in the nag got together and constructed such necessary facil- 


ities. It was a he 

Today, due to t 
a different form. 

The same thing should be effected in a matter of dollars that you at 
one time in this country had put into the labor. In other words, what- 
ever time you could spare, you went up there and laid that mortar, 
brick by brick and so forth, and so did all your neighbors. 

Today it does not work out that way for a very simple reason, that 
we are too preoccupied earning dollars, and we should give our fair 


deems Tepes situation. 
country’s growth, that is still in force, but it is in 
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share and portion of those earned dollars, which is the equivalent to 
what was done before—to the construction of that school. 


As to the minimum wage proposition, the wage earners of the 
Nation should be paid a proper wage. 


Mr. Horrman. By supply and demand. 
Mr. Lestnsx1. The effect of what the gentleman has said is “to hell 


with the wage earner ; let him earn the least possible amount.” I can't 
go by that theory. 


Chairman Barpen. I believe we had Mr. Udall scheduled for this 
morning. 

Did you have anything further ? 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 


Mr. Lestnsk1. Mr. Chairman, may I revise and extend my remarks 
in the record ¢ 
Chairman Barpen. Yes. 


Mr. Lestnskt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oe to 
testify here this morning. I believe we have all learned something 
together. 


(The supplemental information submitted by Mr. Lesinski follows:) 


LETTER OF Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN, IN CONNECTION WITH House HEARINGS ON SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION 


Britis (Espectatty H. R. 2612 anp H. R. 2857, 84rH Coneress, Ist Session) 
Marcu 9, 1955 


Hon. Granam A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: I am grateful for the opportunity to express 
my support for an adequate and wise school construction program. 

Knowing your intense interest in this subject, I am sure you will report a 
sound and effective school-construction bill to the House in the near future. 
I assure you of my active support in efforts to gain immediate enactment of 
such a bill. 

I would like now to make some general observations which your committee 
has, for the most part, already acknowledged. 

The objections to substantial Federal assistance that seeks to help overcome 
the critical classroom shortage are, in my judgment, not persuasive. In fact, the 
programs for school construction and maintenance to federally affected areas 
of the past 4 years have shown conclusively that Federal aid does not involve 
the Federal control feared by opponents of this legislation. The caliber of 
teachers, the quality of educational programs, the overall administration of 
elementary and secondary schools has and will remain in local hands. 

The legislation before your committee is an attempt to deal with the physical 
side of the school problem. It is in this area that the Federal Government not 
only can make its greatest and most logical contribution, but the current school 
crisis throughout the country places a moral responsibility upon the Federal 
Government to assume in this respect its share of the national burden. 

Compared to the country as a whole, the record of Michigan is above average, 
including the per capita debt of the State government, and the average current 
expenditure per capita from State and local sources which is spent for public 
elementary and secondary education. 

But Michigan is caught with the rest of the States in this general problem of 
providing adequate housing for its school-age children. Also, like many other 
places in the country we have federally impacted areas. Not only should Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 receive adequate appropriations, but certain amend- 
ments would offer needed additional help. 

For instance, in my constituency there are many federally connected children 
living in “bedroom” districts that have no industries. Without going into detail 
at this time, I feel confident that your committee will take whatever action is 
necessary to improve the application of Public Law 815 and Public Law 874. 

In passing, I would like to refer you to my bill, H. R. 4086, which would extend 
the time Within which local educational agencies may complete applications for 
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payments under Public Law 815 in certain hardship cases. This bill would 
enable a local educational agency that failed to request on part II of Public Law 
415 their maximum allowance due to incomplete information in part I of their 
application as originally filed, to apply for the additional part of their allowance 
that is needed. They would have 90 days after this became law in which to 
so apply. 

On February 18, 1955, I had a letter mailed to the governors and attorneys 
general of each of the 48 States and to certain United States territories. | asked 
for comments, suggestions, and recommendations on H. R. 2857 and H. R. 2612. 
Specifically, I asked for information on (1) the possible beneficial effect that 
these bills would have in their State, and (2) the possible legal application of 
such loan and grant-in-aid bills in their State. 

To date I have received replies from 38 States. In the majority of the cases 
fuller answers to my questions are pending from the State departments of edu- 
cation of the various States. 

To be perfectly candid, most replies favored my bill H. R. 2612, which is 
identical to the bills of Congressmen Bailey and Kearns, H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 
Furthermore, any bill that would provide Federal loans to assist in school con- 
struction, no matter how well drafted, still remains a loan proposal. There are 
shortcomings in this approach in that it mortgages future capacity to house the 
increasing number of new school-age children. Consequently, my bill H. R. 2857 
was not as highly regarded as H. R. 2612. 

Following are some of the definite replies thus far received from the various 
States: 

Alabama 


A. R. Meadows, State superintendent of education, writes: “* * * in all hon- 
esty I must say to you that what we need is Federal aid and not Federal loans. 
Your help in providing Federal aid will be highly appreciated.” 

California 

Letter signed by Paul Mason says of Governor Goodwin J. Knight: “He has 
already stated that the construction of school buildings presents one of the diffi- 
cult problems in California, and he believes that Federal aid in this matter 
would be justifiable. 

Arizona 


Cc. L. Harkins, superintendent, department of public instruction, writes: 
“H. R. 2857 will assist our State schools to a limited extent, i. e., a much better 
interest rate can be obtained through your proposed legislation than the various 
school districts are now able to secure. Arizona meets legal requirements to 
take advantage of your bill, if and when it becomes Federal law. * * * H. R. 2612 
would possibly more nearly meet the urgent needs in our State. 


Florida 


Thomas D. Bailey, secretary, State board of education, writes: “The State 
board of education in regular session Tuesday, February 22, 1955, voted unani- 
mously to convey to you their hope that you would support some Federal legis- 
lation for school construction which would provide Federal funds on a match- 
ing basis for areas in our State where the need is very acute for additional 
school facilities. Any Federal legislation should contain a minimum of Federal 
control and we would very much desire that the law provide that each State 


would submit a plan based on need for approval by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education.” 


Kentucky 


Attorney General J. D. Buckman, Jr., made the observation on H. R. 2612, 
referring to section 6, line 9, page 7, line 21, and page 9, line 6, that “It might 
be construed that the use of the word ‘State’ in this case means the State 
agency which is a part of the definitions rather than the State which is for 
expenditure purposes a separate agency. If the money is paid to the State as 
such, it would go into the general expenditure fund and could only be expended 
7 Rasa wana of the State legislature for whatever purposes it might 

esire * * *, 

“On the whole, with these objections which can easily be corrected, we be- 
lieve that H. R. 2612 is a good bill and would be of great benefit to this State 
as well as to all others similarly situated.” 

With regard to H. R. 2857, ““We have serious doubt that this act would be used 
in Kentucky, but so far as the bill itself is concerned we see nothing which would 
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be of any harm. It would at least give to the school agencies a choice between 
utiliz ng the holding-company plan as at present and your plan * * *, It is 
possible that some districts might avail themselves of the Federal offer.” 
Illinois 


Attorney General Latham Castle, although he advises only State officers and 
commissions, as a matter of courtesy informed me that H. R. 2857 would not 
appear to have any beneficial effect in Illinois because there was no State build- 
ing authority with power to borrow money. Nor, with reference to H. R. 2612, 
is there a State plan under which any funds proposed for distribution could be 
allocated to the various school districts. 

Kansas 


Attorney General Harold R. Fatzer sent me a copy of the letter he sent to 
W. C. Kampschroeder, State superintendent of public instruction. Therein he 
wrote: “Insofar as ‘legal application’ is concerned, I believe all that would be 
necessary would be an act similar to chapter 354, Laws of 1953, authorizing the 
State Department to make application for and to accept Federal funds and set 
out a method of handling the money in Kansas.” 


Massachusetts 


John E. Marshall, administrator, School Building Assistance Commission, 
writes: “This bill is clearly a stopgap measure and lacks the merits of 8. 5 while 
it includes many of the deficiencies of S. 968.” 


New Hampshire 


John N. Nassikas, legislative counsel to the Governor, writers: ‘As a matter of 
first impression it would seem that Federal legislation designed to finance school 
construction to the extent of 50 percent of the cost of construction would be of 
considerable benefit to the State in the sense that our local communities would 
have leverage to the extent of the 50-percent Federal aid.” 


New Mevico 


Assistant Attorney General Walter R. Kegel : “We feel that New Mexico schools 
would be in a position legally to take advantage of the benefits which might 
accrue if these acts are passed. 

“It would be necessary under H. R. 2857 for the State to insure bonds which 
would be purchased by the Federal Government. Perhaps this feature should be 
more carefully spelled out.” 


North Dakota 


Assistant Attorney General Helgi Johanneson: “We have studied these bills 
carefully and fee! that if they were enacted into law they would be of tremendous 
assistance to this and other States in solving a problem that has become very 
serious. 

“The long-term of the proposed loans, together with the low rate of interest, 
Should be especially attractive to needy school districts. 

“We believe North Dakota has sufficient enabling legislation so that our school 
construction fund board could cooperate with and act as disbursing agent for 
the Federal Government when funds become available.” 


Oklahoma 


Gov. Raymond Gary: “We do have a number of districts in the State that 
cannot provide $400 in total building facilities for each student even if they 
levy their 5 mill building fund, and have total bonded indebtedness equal to 10 
percent of their assessed valuation. These districts need Federal assistance. 
These children are being penalized now because of the lack of good school facili- 
ties. I, as Governor of Oklahoma, certainly appreciate the interest that you have, 
and hope that your H. R. 2612 takes care of this latter situation.” 


Oregon 


Attorney General Robert Y. Thornton: “ * * * (1) * * * the proposed Fed- 
eral aid would be helpful in this State, as it is in others, in providing more ade- 
quate and up-to-date school facilities; and (2) as to legal application, that spe- 
cific State legislation for compliance with the requirements of the Federal bills 
will probably be necessary. The Oregon Legislature is presently in session and 
appropriate State legislation can now be enacted.” 
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Teras 

Attorney General John Ben Shepperd provided the following helpful legal 
information : 

“The requirement of both H. R. 2612 and H. R. 2857 for the payment on school- 
construction projects of the prevailing wage rate for other construction in the 
locality is embodied in our Texaslaw. Article 5159a, V. T.C. 8.” 

“Whether or not the State legislation becomes effective (to raise the legal debt 
limits and the servicing tax rate) there will assuredly be a demand for intergov- 
ernmental cooperation in school-building construction such as you propose in 
H. R. 2612. 

“It is questionable whether our present State laws would permit local school 
districts to borrow money from the Federal Government under the authority of 
H. R. 2857. 

“H, R. 2612 is clearly acceptable in Texas under our present laws * * * a 
need is apparent for some form of assistance to the poorer school districts.” 
Virginia 

Attorney General J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., writes that “It would seem that we 
would have to have a constitutional amendment before money could be borrowed 
for school construction by the political subdivisions.” 

Washington 


Gov. Arthur B. Langlie writes: “Our legislature is presently in session and 
we are in the midst of endeavoring to work out our financial problems—the prin- 
cipal question being as to what is a proper figure to allocate to our schools to meet 
their needs.” He expresses opposition to Federal aid. 

Meanwhile, Assistant Attorney General Donald E. Watson writes: “We have 
carefully examined the proposed House bills and are of the opinion that such leg- 
islation would have a definite beneficial effect insofar as participation by this 
State may be possible. 

“Our governor has at this present session of our State legislature introduced 
legislation which would create a State building authority very similar to the leg- 
islation presently in effect in the State of Georgia. In the event this proposed 
legislation is enacted into law, this State would be in position to accept benefits 
which may be available within the proposed Federal legislation. 

“Under your legislation this State would be in a position to directly benefit 
by having a source for the sale of necessary bond issue to carry out the school- 
building program. This factor is definitely a problem for this State at the 
present time in view of the fact that our State debt limit is limited by the con- 
stitution to the sum of $400,000 and by the further fact that court decisions 
of this State have held that the permanent irreducible school funds in the custody 


of the State may not be invested in revenue bonds. May we wish you every 
success.” 


West Virginia 

State Superintendent W. W. Trent supports Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary, chief State school officers, in his objections “of Federal aid under the bills 
providing for loans and some Federal control.” 

Assistant Attorney General T. D. Kauffelt writes of H. R. 2857: “We are in 
favor of such legislation. There are certain acts in our legislature, which is 
now in session, which will enable this State to comply therewith. We are 
especially in favor of a bill of the type you introduced because the control of 
the school system is in no way taken away from the State or its subdivisions 
and placed in the hands of the Federal Government.” 


Wyoming 

Gov. Milward L. Simpson writes “that the Federal Government must not 
expect to exert any influence whatever in the State school system. As long as 
Congress recognizes the State’s responsibility of educating the children, and 
wishes to furnish money to assist States that need it badly, and divorces itself 
from any control whatsoever, then I would be sympathetic to the proposition.” 
South Carolina 


Gov. George Bell Timmerman, Jr., writes: “I am opposed to Federal inter- 
ference in this field.” 
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At this point I wish to read a letter from our State superintendent of public 
instruction, Mr. Clair Taylor: 


“DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have just returned from a conference in St. Louis, 
Mo., which was attended by 37 of our 48 chief State school officers. The main 
topic of discussion was Federal aid to education. 

“In general, there seemed to be a feeling of disappointment among the chief 
State school officers because of the administration’s bill on Federal aid to edu- 
cation did not reflect the philosophy as stated in the President’s message on 
education. There was, however, a desire on the part of all to make every effort 
possible to secure Federal aid for education, distributed as provided in H. R. 
2548, H. R. 14, H. R. 15, and S. 480. If some similar provisions as provided 
in these bills could be- incorporated for titles 2 and 3, S. 968, the administration’s 
bill then would be quite acceptable. It is also imperative that title 1 of S. 968 
be amended to take out the Federal control feature and reduce the interest 
rate. I doubt if any district in Michigan would qualify under the provisions 
of title 1 as it now is written. Title 4 seems to be satisfactory. 

“T hope that it will be possible for Congress to pass a law during this session 
which will, in some measure, carry out the changes as I have pointed out above. 

“If at any time I can be of any assistance in these matters, feel free to call 
upon me.” 

Yours very truly, 
Crate L. TAYTOR, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 


(Following are additional letters that were received by Hon. John 


Lesinski :) 


STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
EXEcuTIve OFFIce, 
St. Paul, February 28, 1955. 
Representative JoHNn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE LESINSKI: I thank you for copy of H. R. 2612, a bill to 
authorize Federal payments to States to assist in constructing schools. With 
the tremendous increase in the number of children of school age and the indica- 
tion there will be many more who will reach that age over the next several years, 
we do need additional school facilities both at the elementary and the secondary 
school level. We also have some school districts that have such rapid recent 
growth that the people are sorely pressed to provide the finances to construct 
the necessary buildings. 

We shall be glad to receive any information that you may care to release 
about H. R. 2612 or anything else pertinent to the provision of additional school 
facilities will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orvit_te L. FREEMAN, Governor. 


Kansas STaTe DEPARTMENT oF Pustic INSTRUCTION, 
Topeka, Kans., March 7, 1955. 
Hon. Jonn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: Your letter addressed to the Honorable Harold 
R. Fatzer, attorney general of Kansas, was referred to me for answer several 
days ago. I regret that I have been unable to give niy reaction to H. R. 2612 
and H. R. 2857. 

The first bill bearing the title “School Construction Act of 1955” approaches 
the problem in a manner which I think deserves serious consideration. State 
Superintendent Throckmorton and I are agreed that your formula for distribu- 
tion of outright grants on the basis of school-age population is sound. We note 
that the purpose of the act is to provide Federal payments to State educational 
agencies to enable the States and local communities to expand their school- 
construction programs to the extent necessary to provide school facilities 
adequate to their needs. We see nothing in the State plan as outlined in section 
6 that would be objectionable to us. The appropriation would be distributed 
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over a period of 6 years. This is very desirable providing that a sufficient amount 
of money would be appropriated annually. We sincerely believe that it will take 
at least $500 million to $1 billion annually to really cause the needs to be met. 

Your second proposal, H. R. 2857, bearing the title of “School Construction 
Loan Act” approaches the problem from the standpoint of loaning money. We 
do like the interest rate of 1 percent and the amount of money proposed. Three 
billion dollars should be enough to actually do some good. The distribution of 
funds on the basis of school-age population meets our approval. We sincerely 
believe that the Federal Government should make funds available by direct 
grants in sufficient amounts to stimulate schoolhouse construction throughout 
the Nation rather than by providing loans. 

The President’s propesal, S. 968, approaches the problem mainly through 
loaning money to State schoolhousing authorities. Your loan proposal is better 
because of the interest rate being more favorable and would be of substantial 
help in the final cost of a school building. 

We find quite a number of areas in this State that are being pressed for 
additional school-building funds and are not really able to borrow additional 
money. In general, money for schoolhouse construction will have to come from 
either local, State, or Federal sources or a combination of any two such 
sources. We are hopeful that Congress will develop legislation which will 
actually provide more money for schoolhouse construction and at the same time 
encourage local school districts and the respective States to assist in the building 
of needed school facilities. 

Thanks for sending us copies of your bills, and we trust that some good legisla- 
tion will be developed in this session of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. KAMPSCHROEDER, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE OF IDAHO, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boise, March 7, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LESINSKI: The Honorable Graydon Smith, attorney general for the 
State of Idaho, has referred your communication of February 18 to this office. 

Upon a cursory examination of your proposed bills I know that they have 
considerable merit. Having been in a legislative session which has granted us 
increased bonding limits (independent, class A and class B, from 10 percent to 
15 percent of total indebtedness, and class C and common districts, from 6 per- 
cent to 10 percent) it appears that Idaho is not critically in need of Federal 
help. 

It is true that we would welcome some Federal aid for school buildings, but 
we would prefer to have it given to us in a lump sum. It could be distributed 
in a manner similar to the way vocational education funds are now given to the 
States. The basis of distribution could be worked on a formula related to 
population or to per capita income. We feel that the State agency in educa- 
tion would be able to distribute fairly any such Federal funds. 

If we may be of further assistance, please feel free to write us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALTON B. JONES, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE oF New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, March 9, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


In Mrs. Lusk’s absence from the office on business today, I am taking the 
liberty of answering your letter of February 18, Mr. Lesinski, because I know 
that Mrs. Lusk would want immediate attention given to the questions which you 
raised with Mr. Richard H. Robinson, attorney general, regarding H. R. 2857. 

We appreciate very much your interest in the very important matter of school- 
building construction. It occurs to us that some other type of legislation would 
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be more favorable to New Mexico because there is sufficient money available 
at a low rate of interest for the purchase of school bonds—our problem is that 
the bonding potential is very low and the mere ability to borrow money would 
not alleviate our shortage of funds with which to construct school buildings. 

Some kind of grants-in-aid, even on a matching basis which could be admin- 
istered by the State board of education, would be the most practical way of lend- 
ing assistance to us at this time when we need a minimum of $25 million worth 
of new schools. 

Very truly yours, 
Irvin P. MurpHy, 
Director, Administrative Services. 


STATE OF FLorIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Tallahassee, March 10, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lestnski: Mr. Richard Ervin forwarded your letter of February 18, 
regarding the benefits of H. R. 2857 and H. R. 2612, to me for comment. 

We have examined these bills and feel that each offers possible benefits to 
Florida. The 1 percent loan feature of H. R. 2857 would help in counties not 
already heavily burdened with debt-service obligations. The Federal-State 
matching provisions of H. R. 2612 would possibly be of more benefit to Florida 
than a loan bill. 

Fiorida’s school-housing problem is more intense in those counties showing 
rapid growth as a result of an influx of new residents from other States. Because 
of Florida’s homestead exemption law, the increase in population does not bring 
about a proportionate increase in the ad valorem property base. Therefore, a 
relatively small number of property owners are required to bear the major part 
of the burden of paying for local bond issues. 

In addition to the demands for school construction brought about by this large 
influx of new residents, Florida, like many of the other States, has an accumu- 
lated backlog of building needs. A number of factors contributed to this backlog. 
During the 1930’s money simply was not available for school construction. 
During the war, materials shortages curtailed building. Following the war, the 
high cost of construction caused delay in the building of needed school facilities. 

Under Florida’s minimum foundation pregram, the State assists counties with 
capital outlay to the extent of $400 per teacher unit. This has not proved enough 
in many counties. A constitutional amendment permits counties to borrow 
against future State capital outlay payments. The borrowing power of the 
counties is rapidly becoming exhausted under the provisions of this amendment. 
Still, some counties, because of rapid growth—as much as 18 percent—are unable 
to provide enough new classrooms to house their pupils. At the beginning of this 
school year over 30,000 pupils were attending school on double sessions because of 
a lack of housing. Satisfactory classrooms were not adequate for another 68,000 
pupils. This situation existed at the beginning of the year, not at the time when 
enrollment was at its peak. 

Your efforts in behalf of the schoolchildren are greatly appreciated. We are 
anxious to provide any additional information you may desire. 

Cordially yours, 
Tuomas D. BarLey, Superintendent. 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Nashville, March 10, 1955. 
Hon. Jonn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lestnskt: In regard to your letters of February 18 and February 21, 
in connection with House bills 2612 and 2857: 

House bill No. 2612, if enacted into law, could probably be administered in the 
State of Tennessee under the present legal provisions as provided in the general 
education law. The State board of education has authority to make distribation 
of Federal funds to the local school systems on the same basis as provided for 
the distribution of State funds. 
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It is our opinion that House bill No. 2857 would not assist Tennessee in the 
construction of school buildings. We are not sure that the present provisions 
which are provided by law would permit the operation of such a plan in Tennessee. 

it should be further stated that the present plan for the distribution for State 
capital outlay funds, under the provisions of the general education bill, makes 
it possible for school systems in Tennessee to borrow money at a reasonable rate 
far beyond that which they might secure at a reasonable rate within their own 
tinancial structure. 

Trusting this in the information you desire, and with all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 


FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor. 


Tue COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


State House, Boston, March 14, 1955. 
Hon. Joun LESINSKI, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith is a memorandum from Mr. John 
Marshall, administrator of our school building assistance commission, covering 
H. R. 2612, which is self-explanatory. 

With warmest regards. 

Most sincerely yours, 


CHRISTIAN A. HertTER, Governor. 


ScHOOL BUILDING ASSISTANCE COMMISSION, 


Boston, Mass., March 8, 1955. 
Memorandum. 


To: Gov. Christian A. Herter. 


From: John E. Marshall, Administrator, School Building Assistance Commission. 
Subject: H. R, 2612. 


Here is the comment you requested on H. R. 2612, sent you under date of 
February 21 by Congressman John Lesinski. 

This act would authorize appropriation (amount not specified) to be used 
on a matching basis by States for school construction. 

It defines construction to include altering, remodeling, and improving school 
buildings. My own experience indicates that this provision would be very 
difficult to administer fairly. 

This bill is in some respects similar to S. 5, on which I sent you a memorandum 
under date of February 23. It is similar in undertaking to protect Scate control 
of schools; it is similar in providing that the State will distribute State and 
Federal money for school buildings after Federal approval of a State plan. 

I am concerned with the amount of space given to withholding of Federal 
payments (sec. 6b) and to judicial review (sec. 9). 

H. R. 2612 has some of the characteristics of a desirable school construction 
act, but is net in my opinion as clear or as sound as 8. 5. 

J. KE M. 
STATE or New YorK, 
Albany, March 14, 1955. 
Hon, JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: In accordance with the request contained in 
your letter of February 18, 1955, the two bills which you enclosed with your 
letter have been analyzed. 

For the purpose of loans under subdivision (a) of section 6 of H. R. 2857, tere 
is no school construction authority in this State. As to the eligibility of local 
educational agencies in this State for loans under this bill, I believe that either 
the State commissioner of education or the State comptroller would be the 
appropriate official to give you information as to the number of local edu*stional 
agencies which have outstanding indebtedness equal to or in excess of 50 per- 
centum of their legal debt limits as required by subdivision (b) of section 6 of 
H. R. 2857. 

I should like to comment that legal debt limits of local educational agencies 
are generally based on assessed valuations of real property and that it is my 
understanding that, in many areas of the country, these limits may appear to be 
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relatively near outstanding indebtedness because of the practice of assessing 
real property at a percentage of its value rather than at its full value. In this 
State, by constitutional amendment and statute (Constitution, art. VIII, see. 4: 
local finance law, sec. 104.00), school debt limits are now based on full valuation, 
and the State board of equalization and assessment has been fixing equalization 
rates indicating the general level of assessment at which accessors are valuing 
real property. These rates are applied to the total of their assessments, and ful] 
valuations, accordingly, reflect actual values. This means that outstanding 
indebtedness is not as near legal debt limits as would otherwise be the ease. 

The question is raised as to whether your bill refers to statutory as well as 
constitutional debt limits and, if so, whether the imposition or lowering of a 
statutory debt limit could qualify a lecal educational agency for a Federal loan. 
Statutory debt limits applicable to some school districts in this State may be 
exceeded under certain conditions (local finance law, sec. 104.00, subdivision 4d). 
What would be the lezal debt limit in such cases? 

The definition you have used of local educational agencies in both bills (H. R. 
2857 and 2612) would appear to be adequate to describe the boards of education 
and the school districts they head in this State, with the exception of the 6 
largest cities in the State, namely, New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Yonkers, and Albany. In these six cities the city is responsible for providing 
funds through city taxes for the support of schools and the city, rather than the 
board of education, is the agency which is authorized to borrow funds for sehool 
construction purposes (education law, art. 52, especially sec. 2576; New York 
State constitution, art. VIII, sec. 4). Because of the circumstance that these 
cities incur indebtedness for school purposes as well as other city purnoses, 
there would be a problem of computing their outstanding indebtedness for the 
purposes of subdivision (b) of section 6 of H. R. 2857. 

Both bills provide for the payment of wage rates on construction work as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. 
This State has a law which provides for the payment of prevailing rates of 
waves as fixed by officials in this State (labor law, sec. 220). Other States 
may have similar laws. I raise the question with you as to which fixation would 
prevail in case of a conflict. You may want to give consideration to permitting 
fixation pursuant to a State law such as ours to be operative where there is 
one and for the Federal fixation to apply where no State or local requirements 
are apvlicable. 

I do not, of course, comment upon any policy considerations relating to the 
two bills which you sent to me, their practical application in this State, or 
whether or not an adequate number of school districts in this State could 
qualify and utilize the full allocations of loan or grant funds that would be 
made available to this State on the basis of its school-ate population. Neither 
do I wish to be taken, bv givin’ you this information, as in any way lessening 
my great interest in President Eisen*ower’s bills on the same subject which are 
receiving much attention in this State. 

I trust that the foregoing will be of some service in respect of your inquiry. 

Very truly yours, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
Attorney General. 


TFRRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, March 15, 1955. 
Hon. Jonn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washingtno, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATVE LESINSKI: Referring to your letter of February 18 in 
which you solicited my comments regarding the legislation introduced by you 
in an effort to aid the education program throughout the Nation, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction advises me that he considers House bill 2612 to be 
an excellent bill and feels it will prove beneficial to all concerned, including 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

However, in studying H. R. 2857 he finds that in the case of the Territory of 
Hawaii, although it does possibly provide money at a lower rate of interest, 
it does not particularly help solve our problem. Actually, an outright grant from 
the Federal Government is necessary to improve this situation. There is plenty 
of money available for loans both in Hawaii and throughout the country; the 
difficulty is the burden of its cost not only in school construction but all 
improvements. 
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It would be necessary for us to request Congress for a change in our Organic 
Act in order for us to take advantage of this legislation, which is also true in 
the case of 8. 968. 

Thanking you again for sending me copies of these bills to study. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 


Atlanta, March, 16, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 


Congressman, 16th District of Michigan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: I am pleased to acknowledge your recent 
request for my opinion on House Resolution No. 2857 and House Resolution 
No. 2612 as to the possible benefit of these bills to the State of Georgia. 

House Resolution No. 2857, providing for Federal loans to the States, would 
not be of any assistance to Georgia at the present time. Georgia created a 
school-building authority several years ago and entered upon a tremendous 
building program throughout the State. The result is that we have now 
approached the maximum limitation in our indebtedness. This bill would have 
benefited Georgia if it had been passed 3 or 4 years ago. 

I find myself in opposition to the plan enunciated in House Resolution No. 
2857 as to the method of allocating Federal funds to the States. Georgia has 
expended large sums of money these past few years improving her public-school 
system. In my opinion any Federal act should give credit to a State that has 
recently taken the initiative of improving its schools. In addition, House Reso- 
lution No. 2857 has no equalization formula based upon the ability of a State 
to pay. As the bill now stands, it would favor the wealthy States and act to 
the detriment of the more needy States. 

In my opinion care should be taken in any Federal act to permit flexibility in 
schoolhouse construction. The type of construction that is most advantageous 
to a northern State may be quite different from a State in the South because 
of different climatic conditions, 

I heartily concur with section 9 in House Resolution No. 2857 and section 10 


in House Resolution No. 2612 concerning an assurance against any Federal 
interference in the sovereign right of the States to control their public schools. 
I am firmly opposed to any Federal regulation of our public schools. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


EUGENE Cook, 
The Attorney General. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, March 16, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSEKI, 
Representative, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. LESINSKI: I have your letter of February 18, 1955, enclosing 
H. R. 2857 and H. R. 2612, which relate to a program of Federal loans and pay- 
ments to the States, in order to assist in the construction of schools. 

Pennsylvania is spending more than 50 percent of its income in the interest 
of education and there is the need for additional schools so that any help which 
the Federal Government could give would be welcome, if it is not accompanied 
with Federal interference in the school system. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert B, CoHEN, 
Attorney General. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, Conn., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. JoHn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEsINSKI: Your inquiry of February 18 of Attorney Gen- 
eral John J. Bracken of our State has been turned over to me for reply. 
59521—55—pt. 110 
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As a result of a cursory review of the bills, H. R. 2612 and H. R. 2857, may i 
share with you the following comments, 

It would appear to me that both bills are good and could be of help to the var- 
ious school districts in the State of Connecticut. Both bills propose to give help 
where help is most needed and that point is certainly a commendable one. 
Adequate safeguards are included which provide for the administration of the 
programs involved through the United States Office of Education with noninter- 
vention in the States from the Federal level. 

In order that the school districts of Connecticut might avail themselves of the 
maximum advantages of H. R. 2857, legislation would have to be enacted which 
would permit tewns to float loans for a period greater than 20 years. 

I hope ven will find this information of service to you. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. Rivcu, Jr., 
Chief, Bureau of Field Services. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


Sacramento, March 22, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: I have a memorandum from the attorney gen- 
eral’s office, dated March 1, 1955, requesting that I reply to the two questions 
you asked in your letter of February 18, 1955, regarding H. R. 2857 and H. R. 
2612, copies of which you enclosed. ; 

H. R. 2857 provides $3 billion for the purpose of making loans to State agencies 
and further provides that if the State does not have a construction authority 
the loan may be made under this act to local educational agencies. I do not 
believe that the local educational agencies now have legal authority to assume 
a loan from the Federal Government. They do have authority to assume a loan 
from the State of California, which has a school-construction program in exist- 
ence. I also believe it would be necessary for the State to enact legislation 
which would authorize the local educational agencies to accept a loan from the 
Federal Government if a loan were made directly to the State agency. 

So far, the State of California has had no difficulty in selling its bonds either 
locally or on the State level. Districts are currently selling bonds at approxi- 
mately 214- to 24%4-percent interest. The State has issued $515 million in bonds 
and has sold them for the purpose of assisting school districts in schoolhouse 
construction, and has sold them at just a little over 2 percent. 

The problem in California is the fact that districts have exhausted their full 
legal capacity in bonds and still have a very great need for schoo! buildings. 
This act would not materially aid the districts which are in distress because in 
most cases they do not have sufficient money to match on a 50-0 basis. Any 
matching procedure always tends to benefit those who have the money and 
eliminate those who do not. 

A second problem is that the average school district in California will not be 
able within a reasonable debt-service rate to retire a loan in 30 years. Our State 
plan provides that the districts shall make a uniform effort by a fixed tax rate 
and whatever money is raised, less certain other outstanding obligations on 
bonds, shall be used to retire the loan to the State. At the end of 30 years what- 
ever amount of the loan and interest remains unpaid is made an outright grant 
to the district. 

H. R. 2612 is also a 50-50 matching-basis bill and would have the same prob- 
lems as I have enumerated under H. R. 2857. Both bills allot money to any State 
on a per pupil population basis without regard to the wealth of the State. This, 
of course, would allow a very sizable amount of Federal money to be returned to 
California if either one of the bills were in operation. 

H. R. 2612 is administered by the State department of education, which has 
authority under the present law to accept funds and administer a Federal act. 
It is quite likely, however, that legislation should be enacted which would place 
part of this resnonsibility with the State allocation board which distributes the 
State funds to districts. 

In conclusion, H. R. 2612 has advantages which would benefit California more 
than H. R. 2857 due to the fact that H. R. 2612 apparently is a erant-in-aid pro- 
posal while H. R. 2857 is on the loan basis. If the funds were allocated to a State 
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agency of California on a 50-50 matching basis, there would be no difficulty if 
jocal and/or State funds could be used as funds to match Federal funds, 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK M. WRIGHT, 
Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, March 23, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mk. LESINSKI: I appreciated receiving your letter of February 18, 1955, 
enclosing copies of your two bills to assist in the construction of school buildings, 
H. R. 2857 and H. R. 2612. They are both fine proposals and, I believe, will 
contribute greatly to the easing of our country’s No. 1 problem—providing ade- 
quate public elementary and secondary schools for the youth of our Nation. 

In reply to your specific questions, I do not believe, however, the proposals 
would be an improvement over existing legislation under which Alaska is assisted 
in the construction of its schools. Since 1950, Alaska has been receiving Federal 
assistance up to 50 percent of cost in the construction of community facilities 
under terms of the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 8ist Cong.). 
School buildings and facilities have been featured prominently in this program 
and we have been able to make great strides in clearing up the backlog of unmet 
classroom needs. Because of our rapid increase in population over the past 
10 years, this need was tremendous. Because of the short time in which the in- 
crease took place, we would not have been able to meet this need without sub- 
stantial assistance. Under the terms of your proposals, however, the amount 
of assistance we would receive would be drastically curtailed as the allotment 
to each State and Territory is on the basis of school-age population. 

To summarize, I wish to say that your proposal is a splendid one for meeting 
this problem in a general way. As for as Alaska is concerned, however, we 
would suffer a decrease in Federal assistance unless provision was made for the 
continuation of the present Alaska public-works program with respect to schools 
which would seem unlikely. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, Governor. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 


Lansing, March 8, 1955. 
Hon, JcHN LESINSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear JOHN: Thank you ever so much for sending on a copy of your bill for 
solving school-construction problems. I have looked it over and referred it to my 
staff for their analysis and consideration. 

It is certainly my hope that Congress will come up soon with an adequate Fed- 
eral-aid proposal. We are working hard here in Michigan on this and this week, 
as you may know, a senate resolution permitting State backing of school-construc- 
tion bonds was passed and will go on the April ballot. This was certainly a 
step in the right direction. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 


G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor. 


STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Lansing, March 25, 1955. 
Hon, JCHN LESINSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Joun: H. R. 2857 is substantially better in terms of gross amount than 
the Eisenhower school-aid bill (which we feel, incidentally, is a vain attempt 
to solve a critical school problem). The interest of 1 percent a year is also 


much better than the Eisenhower plan but it has the drawback that a State school 
construction authority be set up in each State. 


I doubt that there are more than a half-dozen States at the present time which 
have such an authority set up so it is probable that, even if the bill became 
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a law, it would be a full year before any appreciable dent in the building needs 
was made. 

Thank you for asking our views on this matter. It will certainly take our 
combined efforts on both the State and National levels to effect any solution to 
this problem. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK E. TRIPP, 
Legislative Secretary. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, March 16, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LESINSKI: I have read with interest H. R. 2612 and 
H. R. 2857 which were enclosed in your letter of February 18, 1955. My com- 
ments or suggestions concerning these proposals relate primarily to the ability 
of Michigan, under present laws, to take charge or to participate in the proposed 
Federal grants or loans for public school-building construction. 

It is my opinion that Michigan school laws present no legal bar against par- 
ticipation of local school districts in Federal aid for school construction as pre- 
scribed in the two bills, provided, of course, that rules and regulations made under 
the authority of these acts by the United States Commissioner of Education for 
their administration are tailored to Michigan's legal structure for public educa- 
tion. 

H. R. 2612 


Michigan has provided by statute, act 16, P. A. 1942, first extra session, as 
amended (sec. 15.2091, et seq., M. S. A.) a copy of which is attached, for the ac- 
ceptance and administration of Federal grants-in-aid of public schools and public 
educational activities. The administration of the Federal school-building grants 
proposed under H. R. 2612 would therefore be governed in Michigan in accordance 
with act 16. Section 2 of the act authorizes the superintendent of public in- 
struction to set up a State plan for administration and accounting of Federal 
building grants. Reference is made in section 6 of the Federal proposal to 
State plans for distribution of the Federal grants. 

Section 5 of H. R. 2612 refers to school-age population; namely, population 
which is between the ages of 5 and 17 years. The Michigan school-age census, 
which is the constitutional basis for distribution of both the primary school in- 
terest moneys and the school districts’ portion of the sales tax collections, is 
taken in such a manner that accurate population figures are available in this 
State as to children of each age from birth to 20 years. Section 5 will then 
present no difficulty as to the necessary school-age population of the State. 


H. R. 2857 


Michigan has no school-construction authority as described in section 6 (a). 
The establishment of such an authority would, therefore, require legislation. 
Under present law, however, this State may receive Federal school-construction 
grants in the manner prescribed in section 6 (b) (3). The State agency approv- 
ing the Federal loans on behalf of local school districts would be the superin- 
tendent of public instruction under the authority of act 16, P. A. 1942, first extra 
session. 

At the general spring election this year (April 4) the voters of this State will 
have an opportunity to provide for State loans for school-building construction 
to financially distressed school districts. Copy of the constitutional proposal is 
enclosed. If this issue should fail of a majority vote, many Michigan school 
districts now financially unable to build would be benefited by Federal loans 
assisting them to meet their emergency needs for school facilities. 

Thank you for calling these matters to my attention. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas M. KAvanaGH, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Lestnsxr. Since I am a cosponsor of H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 with my bill, 
H. R. 2612, and since these bills are receiving full attention before your com- 
mittee, I will go on to my bill, H. R, 2857, a bill “to provide for a program of 
Federal loans to assist States and local communities in building schools.” 
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At the outset I wish to make it clear that I am first and foremost for a grant- 
in-aid bill like H. R. 2612. If such a grant-in-aid bill were set up on a more or 
less long-term basis, it would clarify Federal policy and therefore eliminate any 
tendency of States and local school districts to delay action, hoping for a Fed- 
eral aid program. Furthermore, such Federal contributions would strengthen 
the debt-paying capacity of the school districts. Federal control is minimized 
in those situations in which the Federal Government participates, not so much 
in project approvals but rather in retiring subsequent financial obligation. 

However, if your committee plans to provide a loan program in conjunction 
with a grant-in-aid program, I would like to review with you some of the pro- 
visions of H. R. 2857. 

As it is presently written, this bill would provide a fund of $3 billion to make 
loans, with interest at 1 percent, “to eligible State school-construction authorities 
and local educational agencies” for constructing school buildings. Each loan 
would have maturity of not more than 30 years. 

The Federal Government would be authorized to make loans to States having 
school-construction authorities, or for those States that do not have such authori- 
ties, loans may be authorized for school districts that obtain the approval of the 
State ageney responsible for the supervision of public elementary and secondary 
schools. A school district may be eligible to borrow when it equals or exceeds 
50 percent of its legal debt limit. Real effort on the part of the school district 
is therefore shown. And an attempt is here made not to discriminate against 
those States that do not set up school-construction authorities. A school district 
or a State school construction authority may be eligible to borrow providing that 
it has not defaulted on any loan made to it under this proposal. Besides regular 
auditing procedures, which should be between the United States Commissioner of 
Education and the State agency involved, there should be no other Federal con- 
trol involved. Perhaps this should be spelled out in the bill. 

From the funds appropriated the proportionate amount of money each State 
(or the aggregate of school districts therein) could borrow would be determined 
according to the number of schoolchildren in each State as it bears to the total 
school-age population of all the States. 

Under section 6, (2) eligibility requires the application of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended, wherein the proceeds of the loan used on construction work 
would prevent wages being paid at rates less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality. 

Section 7 provides assurance against Federal interference. A loan bill re- 
quires such assurance just as much as a grant-in-aid bill. 

Part (7) of section 9 enumerates the United States Territories that would be 
eligible to borrow under the provisions of this bill. 

Now I would like to suggest the following amendments to H. R. 2857 which 
could make this proposal financially more acceptable : 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 2857, TO PROVIDE THAT SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION LOANS SHALL 
BE MADE FROM FUNDS BORROWED FROM THE TREASURY 


Page 2, strike out lines 19 to 22, inclusive, and renumber section 4 as sec- 
tion “3”. 

Beginning on page 2, line 25, strike out “funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 3”, and insert “the School Loan Fund created by section 4”. 

Page 8, at the end of line 8, insert the following new sentence: “No such loan 
may be made after June 30, 1961.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 9 to 22, inclusive, aud insert the following new 
sections : 


“SCHOOL LOAN FUND 


“Seo. 4. (a) There is hereby created a School Loan Fund, which shall be 
used by the Commissioner as a revolving fund to make loans under this Act. 
Any amount paid to the Commissioner on any such loan shall be deposited in 
the School Loan Fund and shall be available for making loans under this Act 
and payments to the Secretary of the Treasury on obligations issued by the 
Commissioner under subsection (b). 

“(b) To obtain capital for the School Loan Fund, the Commissioner shall 
issue notes, debentures, or other obligations, in amounts not exceeding $3,000,- 
000,000 in the aggregate, which shall be purchased by the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury. Such obligations shall bear interest at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be in such form and denominations, have 
such maturities, and be subject to such terms and conditions, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
For the purpose of purchasing such obligations the Secretary of the Treasury 
may use as a public debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under that Act are extended to include any such 
purchases. 
“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 5. As soon as practicable after the enactment of this Act, the Commis- 
sioner shall determine for each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
$3,000,000,000 as the school-age population of the State bears to the total of the 
school-age populations of all the States. The total amount of loans outstand- 
ing at any one time under this Act for the construction of school facilities in 
any State shall not exceed the amount so determined for the State. As used 
in this section, the term ‘school-age population’ means that part of the popula- 
tion which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, as deter 


mined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by the Secretary of 
Commerce.” 


{From the Congressional Record, February 8, 1955] 


THE SCHOOLS IN TROUBLE 


(Mr. Lesinski asked and was given permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. Lesinskt. Mr. Speaker, because of the current crisis facing our schools I 
am submitting the following material for your information. 

By way of introduction, it seems appropriate to insert the following article by 
Walter Lippmann which appeared in the Washington Post and Times Herald on 
February 3, 1955: 

“THe SCHOOLS IN TROUBL& 


“Everyone who has paid any attention to the condition of the public schools 
knows that they are in serious trouble. They are being called upon to do more 
and more. They do not have the resources—the money, the buildings, the 
facilities, the teachers—to do what they are expected to do. 

“There are, it is estimated, about 700,000 pupils who are being deprived of full- 
time schooling. There are not enough classrooms and not enough teachers. More 
than a million and a half children go to school in rented garages, churches, bar- 
racks, and other makeshift quarters. The number of pupils in one class that a 
teacher can teach effectively is generally put at a maximum of 30. Yet it is re- 
liably estimated that there are more than this maximum number in at least half 
the classes in the country, and there are a large number with as many as 50 or 
60 pupils per teacher. 

“The general picture is that of a Nation which has outgrown the capacity of its 
school system. This enormous growth and change, which has been very rapid in 
the past 30 years, raises formidable problems of how tu educate adequately such 
a rapidly increasing number of children. 

“The whole educational community is engaged in a continuing reappraisal of 
its functions. Many of the problems of adapting education to the modern world 
are complex and controversial—particularly as they have to do with how to 
teach and with what to teach. Here there are differing views and one cannot 
generalize and be dogmatic. But there is a fundamental condition on which there 
ean in fact be no dispute. It is that the American system of public education is 
now out of scale with the educational needs of the country. The money and the 
public effort which we are putting into the public school system are on the scale 
of an earlier age. They do not permit the school to keep pace with the growth of 
the population, with the change in the American ways of life, and with the new 
position of this country in the world. 

“The simplest way to visualize the overall problem of scale is to remember how 
we have changed uor way of thinking about national defense and about public 
highways. Since the beginning, the country has always maintained Armed 
Forces. It has always built roads. But if we compare the military budget to- 
day with the budget on the eve of the Second World War, the difference in the 
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amount is a difference not merely in degree but in kind. There has been a radi- 
cal change in our whole conception of the scale of our national defense, and of 
its relation to whatever else the Nation does. We have gone through a smaller 
but a simpler change of attitude toward the public highways, having been com- 
pelled by the automobile to raise our effort to a scale of expenditures undreamed 
of in the horse and buggy days. 

“We have come into a time when we shall have to make a comparable change 
in our thinking about what we need to spend on education, what we believe we 
can afford to spend on education. At a very conservative estimate in the next 
10 years we shall have to double the amount spent each year on the public schools. 
We shall have to go up from the $10 billion spent now to around $20 billion. 

“That is, as compared with the national defense, a modest amount of money. 
But it is still a large sum, and almost certainly it is too large if it has to be borne 
wholly or in the main by the States and localities. As we go into the matter 
closely there will be little doubt at the end of the argument that we have no choice 
as to how to finance the educational deficit. We shall have to turn to the Federal 
Government. For it alone has the capacity to raise the necessary revenues. 

“It goes without saying that we shall not solve our educational problems mere- 
ly by spending more money. We shall not make the schools adequate only by 
putting up new buildings. We shall not solve the problem of the shortage of 
teachers only by offering more pay; we shall have also to give to the teaching 
profession the attractiveness and the dignity which in the American tradition 
it is supposed to have. 

“Though we cannot solve all the problems with more money, that is no excuse 
for failing to meet the gross, material, obvious deficiencies which can be cured 
and have to be cured with money. We shall never have the chance to solve the 
other and higher problems of our schools if we allow them to become more and 
more overcrowded, if we allow the teachers to become mvre and more overworked, 
if we allow the educational community to become mure and more overwhelmed 
and discouraged. 

“The material and quantitative problems will have to be brought under con- 
trol if we are to face lucidly and calmly and productively the problems of pur- 
pose and the problems of quality in the education of children for the modern 
age.” 

It would seem highly undesirable to encourage States and local communities 
to borrow unduly for the purposes of school construction. Of all the fields where 
future development should not be mortgaged to the payments of debts incurred 
during the past, the field of education stands in the forefront. As Walter 
Lippmann said in the above article: 

“We shall never have the chance to solve the other and higher problems of 
our schools if we allow them to become more and more overcrowded, if we allow 
the teachers to become more and more overworked, if we allow the educational 
community to become more and mnore overwhelmed and discouraged.” 

The future of our children is too important to the basic fiber of America to 
permit continuation of the present lag in providing adequate school facilities. 
We must not hamstring the potentialities of the future. That is why no ap- 
proach should occupy our first attention but the grant-in-aid approach of Fed- 
eral assistance. States and school districts have already made tremendous ef- 
forts to meet their school needs, and the figures presented herein graphically 
indicate that those efforts will continue. In applying Federal aid for school 
construction on a necessarily larger basis, it may be appropriate to consider an 
additional and supplemental form of aid by providing a program of Federal loans 
to assist States and local communities in building schools. But this latter ap- 
proach clearly does not help to meet the urgent school capital outlay require- 
ments in the manner provided by Federal grants-in-aid. 

There is no reason to believe that Federal contributions to State and local sys- 
tems have been contrary to the public interest. Nobody can deny that adequate 
education for all who are educable, in this world of increasing complexity, is a 
crying need. That any substantial increases in Federal aid to education should 
continue to take the form of additional funds for construction, operation, and 
maintenance of public schools, payments in lieu of taxes, and for more and bet- 
ter science and technology should go without saying. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in the overall American public-school system 
is the insufficient salaries paid to teachers in every category. Being confronted 
with the overwhelming problem of school construction, States and local com- 
munities have slighted teachers’ salaries. Indeed, to lessen the State and local 
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burdens with respect to school construction, operation, and maintenance would 
be to leave State and local school authorities with more funds for salary 
payments. 

To emphasize the tremendous problem faced by State and local school sys- 
tems in providing and muintaining adequate school housing for the rapidly 
growing school population, | would like to refer to page 138 of the Report of the 
Statue Phase of the Schowi Facilities Survey, published in December 1953 by 
the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Covering the 
public elementary and secondary school facilties in 39 States, existing facilities 
were examined. Jollar need for new construction and rehabilitation were cal- 
culated. From the dollar-need totals in the various States were subtracted the 
amounts available in those States for new construction and rehabilitation of 
public-school buildings. 

It was possible to present a rough comparison of the need in any State with 
the needs of the others by reducing to percentages the nmounts lacked in the 
various States. Thus it was shown that 1 State lacked less than 10 percent of 
needed funds for capital outlay, 13 lacked more than 50 percent, and 6 more than 
75 percent. 

For Michigan the figures pointed out that 23.26 percent of the funds for 
needed capital outlay were absent. Minnesota lacked 27.83; Ohio lacked 20.50 
percent; Illinois lacked 44.96 percent; Pennsylvania lacked 54.07 percent; Cali- 
fornia lacked 29.77 percent; Iowa, 38.62 percent; and Wisconsin, 40.41 percent. 
Thus, a strikingly high percentage of the so-called wealthy States are short of 
the necessary funds for school capital-outlay requirements. 

And these figures only begin to tell the story. Six States lack more than 
seventy-five percent of such funds needed; thirteen States lack more than fifty 
percent. Add these difficulties to the increased birthrate and one can visualize 
the overwhelming impact that the problem of school construction, operation, and 
maintenance presents. Approximately 4 million new babies were added to the 
population during 1954. And all of this does not take into consideration popula- 
tion shifts. 

In 1952 it was estimated that a shortage of 312,000 classrooms existed in the 
Nation. The term “shortage” includes both obsolescence and overcrowding. 
Obsolescent school buildings include those that are substandard. It is calculated 
that 2 percent of currently satisfactory classrooms become obsolescent each year. 
In 1952 there were 967,000 classrooms in the Nation. About 174,000 of them were 
obsolescent ; and about 138,000 additional classrooms were needed because of over- 
crowding. Thus there was a critical need of 312,000 classrooms altogether. A 
continuing obsolescence of 2 percent of the classrooms means that between 16,000 
and 20,000 are needed annually in the course of normal replacement. 

The needed 312,000 classrooms to house 8,881,360 pupils as of 1952 would cost 
$10.6 billion. See Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey, 
December 1953, page 114, which shows a backlog of need as of 1952 of $10.6 
billion, that of this amount, $5.9 billion could have been provided from applicable 
resources, leaving a deficit of $4.7 billion for all States. 

There are no data on the question relative to what districts have to pay higher 
interest because their bonding capacity is limited or if bonds have been voted 
up nearly to bonding limits. This question is not fully applicable except in States 
having no or only high bond limits. 

In attempting to present a fair picture of the difficulties that arise in meeting 
the classroom shortage, it should be pointed out that State reports show total 
debt but do not show bonded debt by school districts. Hence they do not give 
information on the number of districts that have exhausted all of their bonding 
capacity. One of the reasons the State totals do not reveal this picture is that 
local bonds are usually voted on local assessed valuations and surplus capacity in 
cne district is not transferable to another district. 

S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, stated in a release of August 29, 1954, that 
“Although our communities are building more schools than ever before in any 
single period of our Nation’s history, the rate of construction will have to be 
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nearly tripled if we are to keep pace with the number of children to be educated.” 

Today there is an estimated shortage of 350,000 classrooms. To accommodate 
the growing numbers of children, to erase the estimated current shortage of 
350,000 classrooms, and to take care of continued obsolescence, more than 600,000 
public elementary and secondary school classrooms and related facilities will be 
needed during the next 5 years. It is estimated that 50,000 classrooms were built 
in 1952-53 ; 55,000 in 1953-54; and 60,000 in 1954-55. These figures truly drama- 
tize the dangerously increasing backlog facing the Nation. Considerably more 
than 100,000 classrooms will have to be built each year to overcome the present 
crisis. 

It is not easy to cite an average cost of a classroom. In a publication of Sep- 
tember 20, 1954, of the United States Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Schvol Housing Section, titled “Data on Schoo! Building 
Unit Costs and the Consumption of Critical Materials in the Public Elementary 
and Secondary School Buildings Erected During the Controlled Materials Pro- 
gram, 1951-52,” the authors, N. E. Viles and Ray L. Hamon, show costs that 
average about $33,000 per classroom on a contract basis. If construction super- 
vision, sites, and equipment, and so forth, are added, these costs probubly would 
have averaged around $36,000 or $37,000 at that time. The cost covers clussruums 
and related facilities. Future costs are unpredictable. 

Although data are not available to show the costs by regions of classrooms 
during the past 20 years, the following figures are indexes on building construc- 
tion costs by the years mentioned. ‘l'hese are on the basis of one nationally known 
index. These indexes are rounded and are based on the 1913 base, that is, 1913 
equals 100. 


Year: Inder | Year: 
1932 
1934 
1936 





The following table vividly illustrates the increase of expenditures for school 
capital outlay: 


Expenditures for capital outlay and interest by public elementary and secondary 
school systems, biennially, 1931-82 to 1951-52 


[Thousands of dollars] 





outlay outlay | Interest 


| | 
1931-32 - 210, 996 140, 235 \| 1943-44 53, 856 | 96, 805 
1933-34 59, 277 137, 036 111, 046 | 76, 923 
5 171, 322 132, 983 412, 467 76, 331 
238, 853 114, 102 || 1949-50 1,014, 176 | 100, 578 
257, 974 130, 909 || 1951-52! 1, 477, 332 | 114, 310 
137, 552 108, 781 ! 


| me Td 
School year Capital Interest | | School year | Capital | 
| 











1 $36, 454, 528.42 was paid to school districts for school construction pursuant to title II, Public Law 815 


oe fiscal year 1952. This may apply, however, to expenditures made by the school districts in several 
seal years. 


Source: Statistics of State School Systems, Biennial Surveys of Education in the United States, 


Compare the last figure given for 1952, $1,477,332,000, with the 1952 need of 
$10.6 billion, and we see that there is only about one-tenth of the necessary 


expenditure for classrooms. Today the figure of needed expenditure is probably 
closer to $15 billion. 
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The following table illustrates that the aggregate current expenditures from 
State and local sources for public elementary and secondary schools have been 
tripled during the past 20 years: 


Non-Federal current expenditure for public elementary and secondary schools: 
United States, and Michigan 


REVENUE INCOME FROM STATE AND LOCAL SOURCES 
{Thousands of dollars} 





Continen- Continen- 
tal United | Michigan tal United 
States States 





6, 195, 018 315, 874 939-40 2, 220, 422 
5, 281,075 265, 435 2, 196, 049 
4 935-36 258 

732 





1, 961, 
1, 788, 
2, 059, 237 




















The following table indicates the overall expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary education. The existing expenditures are far short of the need. 


Expenditures for public elementary and secondary education for 1951-52 
(actual) and 1954-55 (estimated) 





Expenditure 1951-52 | (ectimmated) 





Current expenditures Gadutieg summer, adult, and evening schools)... .| $5, 752, 594, 000 
EEE LDC LLL LT OEE OF GI Ee MOS, 1, 477, 332, 000 | 
Interest 2 s 114, 310, 000 








1 Tentative estimate, made in July 1954. This estimate should be regarded as minimal. 


Note.—The figures in this table include expenditures from all sources (local, State, and Federal). The 
figures for current expenditures include expenditures for summer, evening, and adult schools, as well as 
day schools. Data for 1951-52 are taken from the forth coming ch. II of the Biennial Survey of 

E ations the figures for 1954-55 represent estimates by the U. 8. Office of Education. 
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The next table offers a projected figure relating to the aggregate non-Federal 
expenditure of State governments and school districts : 


Estimated non-Federal current expenditure for public elementary and secondary 
day schools for continental United States, 1951-52 to 1959-60 








Estimated | - 
Estimated |. Estimated | jon-Federal | Estimated 


enrollment | *yeraesanes | current ex- | Norte as 
kinderearten | xindrgartn |PODGiU'® Pet) “penditar 


(thousands) to 12th grade ! ee aeme a | (thousands) 


| tendance? | 


(5=col. 


(3) | (4) 3xXcol. 4) 





3 23, 257 46 
24, 299 244. 46 
25, 564 | 254. 46 
26, 861 46 

. 28, 055 274. 46 

33, 351 29, 215 284. 46 | 

34, 679 30, 204. 46 

36, 054 31, 58: 304. 46 

37, 363 32, 7: . 46 | 10, 292, 276 

| 


| 
= 
| 4 $5, 452, 932 
| 
| 











Be | of pupils enrolled attending daily equal 87.6 in 1951-52; assumed the same for udusteal years. 
2 1951-82: 


Current expenditure allocable to pupil costs__....................-.-.-.-.-.-------- _ $5, 680, 643, 000 
Federal revenue 227, 711, 000 


Estimated non-Federa! ct rent ooees allocable 5, 452, 932, 000 
Average daily attendance Se oie he a eee ies 23, 257, 000 
Estimated non-F edera] expendi: ire per pupil. ate tésuichesaasceccsssles 234. 46 
$10 added to the $234.46 each year. 
Actual, not estimated. 
‘ Comparable data for Michigan: Col. 4, $263.89; col. 5, $267,589,000. 


It should be observed that the estimated non-Federal current expenditure for 
1951-52—$5,452,932,000—is not equal to the actual such expenditure for that 
year ; namely, $6,195,018,000. 

By far the largest segment of State payments to local governments is for 
support of public schools. About 50 percent of all State intergovernmental ex- 
penditure in 1952 was for education, the amounts so provided being in excess of 
$2.5 billion. The term “State intergovernmental expenditure” is synonymous 
to the term “State payments to local governments.” By definition, State inter- 
governmental expenditure involves the actual payment of money to local gov- 
ernments. It thus excludes State transactions or activities which benefit local- 
ities without involving flow of funds to local governments. In the publication, 
State Payments to Local Governments in 1952, State and Local Government 
Special Studies, No. 55, dated 1954, much valuable data was compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce. The follow- 
ing table, showing the percentage of distribution of intergovernmental expendi- 
ture by function, is taken from that publication, page 73. Observe that around 
50 percent of all intergovernmental expenditure goes for the purpose of education. 
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Intergovernmental expenditure, by function and by State: 1952 





Percent distribution of intergovernmental expenditure 
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The most recent figures on the debt limits for the issuance of school bonds per 
State are shown below: 


Limitations on the issuance of bonds for school capital outlay expressed as 
percents of tawable assessments, 1953-54 


LESS THAN 6 PERCENT OF THE TAXABLE 9 TO 12 PERCENT OF THE TAXABLE 
VALUATIONS VALUATIONS 

State Percent Percent 

Time@NGicihs a dttbiiiet ieee das 5 0 

Indiana 





Kentucky 

Massachieette. ..u. -. 5 eee 2. 5- 
Montana 

New Hampshire 

Oklahoma 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Tet aks Said a a eA ed 


Tennessee 

Vermont ; 
ES, ee 
Alaska 


6 TO 9 PERCENT OF THE TAXABLE 12 PERCENT OR MORE OF THE TAXABLE 
VALUATIONS VALUATIONS 


Aw ocr garN crn © 





Alabama 

Georgia 

Kansaiicket cist 
Maine ‘ Michigan 
Maryland M innesota 
New Jersey Mississippi 
New Mexico Nebraska 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Notge.—Alabama and Maryland are included in this table, although the debt limitations in 
these States are measured on different bases. 

1 Bonds in lowa are subject to a further limitation of 7 mills for debt service. 

2 Bonds may not be issued in an amount which would require more than 80 percent of 
the proceeds of the taxes pledens to debt service. 

§No limit except that bond issues are approved by the State legislature which may also 
require a county referendum. 

* Bonds above these limits must be approved by larger-than-majority votes. 

5 No limit for projects financed under the State School Construction Program. 

In conclusion I would like to make some candid observations. It is true that 
obstacles to local and State progress often prevent a desirable rate of change, 
just as it is frequently true on the national scene. Perhaps more State equal- 
ization funds should be established. Perhaps a faster pace of redistricting could 
be achieved. But we all recognize, I am sure, that unprecedented efforts are 
being exerted by the States and local communities. We ought to know by now 
that nothing is accomplished by sacrificing the future of our children on the 
altar of our shortcomings. It will take all of our combined efforts—local, State, 
and Federal—to meet the current school crisis. I hope that this session of 
Congress will act swiftly in assuming its share of the common burden. My bill, 
H. R. 2857, is a long way toward achieving this. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STEWART L. UDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Upaty. I am appearing today before my own committee, not 
merely as another Congressman urging positive action—and I am 
doing that—but as a grassroots witness, a former school board mem- 
ber in a typical problem district faced with an oppressive tax rate 
and a shortage of classroom space. 

There is an old saying that in our preoccupation with the forest we 
sometimes lose sight of the trees. My focus will be on the trees in 
this presentation. 

I would like to point out some elementary facts which might help 
to point the way around the two stumbling blocks which seem to lie 
across the path of full-scale Federal participation in a national school- 
building program. I refer to (1) the argument that large-scale 
Federal participation necessarily means Federal control of educa- 
tion, and (2) the argument that the size of the national debt prohibits 
such Federal action. 

As I gather it, these are the two principal objections of the admin- 
istration people, and that is the reason I have selected them for 
comment, 

The Federal control objection was squarely posed by the President 
in his school message in these terms: “Federal aid in a form that 
tends to lead to Federal control of our schools could cripple educa- 
tion for freedom.” 

I dare say no one here will quarrel with this assertion as a general 
statement. However, when we attempt to determine whether the Hill- 
Bailey-Kearns type legislation is or is not “aid in a form that tends 
to lead to Federal control” our quarreling grounds are quickly staked 
out. 

Apparently the administration feels that all of these bills tend to 
lead to Federal control. Otherwise, the President’s proposals would 
have adopted the grant-in-aid technique as a major premise. 

Before exploring this subject further I would like to take a moment 
to examine one of the trees—-the organization and functioning of a 
typical school district. 

We all know that the governing body of a school district is a board 
of education. However, it was my experience that the people take 
a keen interest in school government, and in many respects the con- 
duct of school affairs represents democratic self-government at its 
best. I might say, too, that a wise school board is always closely 
attuned to the mind of the community, and consults freely with par- 
one zs school children and makes frequent use of citizens’ advisory 

ards. 

As a community project, school operation might be roughly dividea 
into three general areas: educational management; fiscal manage- 
ment; and plant management. ‘These are arbitrary divisions I made 
myself drawing on my own experience, incidentally. 

Let us attempt to list the main initiative and responsibility exer- 
cised under each of these management areas. 

A. Educational management includes these functions: 

1. Hiring and firing of administrators and teachers; 
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2. Determination of basic educational policies. That is, whether 
teaching shall be traditional, progressive or follow any other mode that 
might be determined upon ; 

3. Human relations policies; parent-teacher and pupil-teacher re- 
lationships; and relationships over the whole community ; and 

4. Curriculum policies, classroom procedures, use of school facili- 
ties, extracurricular activities, et cetera. 

Obviously, educational management is the most important function 
of a board of education, and is an area where communities traditionally 
stand guard against any outside intrusion. I would venture to say 
that. there are few, if any, fields of government where local preroga- 
tives are so jealously guarded and outside pressures so intensely re- 
pelled. Taat certainly was my experience. 

B. Fiscal management includes these functions—and this is very 
important, too: 

1, Determination of annual school budget outlay ; 

2. Fixing salaries and wages; and 

3. Financing capital improvements by bond issues, special levies, 
et cetera. 

C. Plant management includes these functions: 

. Selection of school sites; 

2. Design and construction of school buildings; 

3. Maintenance and operation of school facilities and grounds; 

4. Purchase of equipment and furnishings; and 

5. Hiring and supervision of maintenance force (busdrivers, 
groundkeepers, et cetera). 

Any discussion of Federal control of a school system takes place 
in a vacuum unless the usurpation of control relates directly to the 
management duties outlined above. 

We have discussed it here, and I would like to see hereafter when 
we are discussing Federal control, to relate it to these functions rather 
than to talk about it in vague, general terms, 

It must be, to use the President’s words, a type of encroachment that 
would 
take away the responsibility of communities and States in educating our 
children * * * 

Let us look then for a moment at the type of Federal controls cre- 
ated by the Hill-Bailey-Kearns legislation. 

As I read these bills, they require State agencies to qualify to 
administer the disbursement of funds. These agencies would devise 
federally approved plans designed to guarantee that the Federal funds 
will be properly matched and channeled where the need exists. Field 
administration to insure compliance by local districts would be the 
function of the State agency. 

Now I do not think the average school board member would con- 
sider that his governing power or the right of local determination 
would be seriously threatened by this type of legislation. Such super- 
vision as might be asserted over him would touch on one or two 
functions of fiscal and plant management, and then only to assure 
compliance with minimum State standards. I venture to predict, too, 
that State administrators would exercise their powers with restraint 
and due regard for local prerogatives. 
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I would like to comment briefly on the experience of my district 
under the old program—Public Law 815, because I think it bears on 
this issue somewhat. 

This is a plan, mind you, where a Federal agency deals directly with 
local districts, determines eligibility, and exercises the necessary su- 
pervision to ascertain that the Federal moneys are actually used eco- 
nomically to build classrooms. Our school board received three 
Federal grants totaling $737,818.99 during my tenure. We selected 
the architects. We had buildings designed to suit our special require- 
ments. And these structures were erected by local contractors on 
sites chosen by a citizens committee. I met a Federal official only 
once during the entire process, to discuss clearing title to a school site. 
As far as I recall, our vital management prerogatives were preserved 
from all except nominal encroachment. As firsthand testimony of our 
relations with the Federal people, I asked our superintendent to write 
me a letter outlining his experience under this program, and I am 
attaching a copy of it to this statement as an exhibit for whatever 
value it may have. And he is, I might say, one of the finest young 
administrators in my State. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMPHITHEATER Pustic SCHOOLS, 


Tucson, Ariz., February 18, 1955. 
The Honorable Stewart L. UDALL, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Stewart: On July 2, 1951, I was appointed superintendent of the Amphi- 
theater system. At that time the Amphitheater schools had made application 
for Federal funds to construct school buildings. From that time on until the 
present, I have had numerous contacts with representatives of the United States 
Office of Education and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. On one occa- 
sion I went to Denver to attend a meeting of officials of the division of school 
assistance in federally affected areas headed by Dr. Erick L. Lindman. As 
actual construction began I had many contacts with representatives of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, both from the San Francisco and Phoenix 
offices. Since the completion of our construction program, our records have been 
audited at various times by a representative from the San Francis¢o office of - 
the United States Office of Education. 

I feel without equivocation that our relationship with the Federal officials 
was of the finest. While of necessity certain procedures must be imposed 
when large sums of Federal money are being used, we at no time felt any pres- 
sure or undue suggestions as to proper procedures. In no way whatsoever has 
any representative of any Federal agency involved in this program attempted 
to influence s«hool policy. Certainly nothing was mentioned in any way which 
we might construe as an attempt to influence policy other than that directly con- 
cerned with the construction question. Since the projects have been completed 
and the buildings turned over to us, there has been no attempt whats»vever even 
to suggest the type of educational program which should be carried forward in 
these new structures. 

Along with many others, I have heard for some time about the inevitability 
of Federal control in matters such as this. My experience has been just the op- 
posite. Not only have the individuals concerned been of the highest type but 
they have in no way attempted to infiuence any of the decisions which rightly are 
within the province of our local school boards. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARION DONATDSON 
Mr. Upatt. Unless the Hill-Bailey-Kearns bills have hidden con- 
trols not anparent on their face, it would be my opinion that the 
amount of Federal control under these laws would be considerably less 
than under Public Law 815. I can only conclude that Federal regu- 
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lation of local school boards would be minimal, and local management 
of the scheol systems would be kept 99 percent intact. 

Sincere people may well argue that the limited controls proposed 
by these bills are the opening wedge and that more encroachments 
will follow. This may be a sound argument. But if we are to proceed 
on the basis of past experience and take actual controls inherent in 
the legislation before us, pernicious Federal control is largely a myth. 

The national debt objection: 

It seems to me that the other chief stumbling block is the budgetary 
fear which has caused the administration to hang back when massive 
Federal participation is proposed. A day or so after the President 
sent his school message to Congress he was asked at his press confer- 
ence to comment on criticism from congressional quarters that his 
program merely loaded more debts on overburdened States and school 
districts, and it was reported that he replied : 

“Did they (the critics) mention the national debt ?” 

Perhaps this is the nub of the administration’s opposition. If so, I 
think the President might well be persuaded away from this objection 
if he would listen to the schoolmen of the country for a moment—and 
turn a deaf ear to Secretary Humphrey. 

Thirty years ago most public schools were wholly operated and 
maintained from taxes levied against the real property located within 
the particular school district. is that burden became more oppressive 
a movement was set afoot in the State legislatures to shift some of it 
to the counties and the States. The battle is going on in my State 
legislature right at this moment on that problem. 

This has been done on the theory that providing an education for 
the children of the State is a statewide problem and should properly 
be met, in part at least, by mustering the full taxing power of the 
State. 

We are now confronted with a nationwide classroom shortage of 
sufficient magnitude to constitute a serious national problem. Acting 
on much the same theory as that embraced by the citizens of the States, 
many of us here have concluded that Federal responsibility is in- 
volved, and that the whole national wealth should be marshalled to 
help hard-pressed communities cope with this situation. 

Practically everyone is agreed that the shortage exists. I don't 
think there is hardly any dispute here in the committee. And I be- 
lieve that everyone, including the President, is also agreed that the 
funds must be provided to overcome this educational deficit. We dis- 
agree only in regard to where the burden shall fall. 

In short, our diagnosis is the same: we are agreed on the cure, and 
the only dispute concerns how the doctor shall be paid. The admin- 
istration says the patient should pay; Hill-Bailey-Kearns says the 
whole family (i. e., local districts, States and the Federal Govern- 
ment) should share the load. 

I am afraid the President’s advisors have confused the Federal debt 
with the national debt. 

The Federal debt, as we well know, is some 278 billion; the national 
debt is the sum of the debts of Federal, State, county, city and school 
district governments. Once we have agreed that the classrooms must 
be built, the Rubicon is crossed and the only question that remains is 
‘where the funds shall be raised to accomplish the agreed purpose. 

59521—55—pt. 1——11 
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Mr. Chairman, having participated intensively in school education 
at the local—one might say the child—level, and holding strong con- 
victions as to thy vital place it occupies in our national life, I would 
like to say today that if we are forced to place priorities and choose 
this year betweea a national highway program and a national clase- 
room constructicn program, I shall cast my lot with the schools. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Barpen. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Kearus. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to compliment you most highly, Mr. Udall, 
as a former member of a board of education, in taking the proper 
evaluation of the legislation that we have before us. 

No one without such valuable experience as yours could write such 
an intelligent statement, and I want to congratulate you. I think it is 
fine that you are a member of this committee, and I know you will 
render great service. 

Mr. eases I appreciate that comment from this side of the aisle. 
. Like you, Mr. Kearns, I feel so deeply about this problem that I hope 
a bipartisan approach can be made to it. I think it is that im- 
portant, and I hope that that is the approach that is worked out in our 
committee here. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. Mr. Udall, I want to compliment you on a nice presenta- 
tion, too, and, having worked it out, the facts are good. 

I was interested in your comments on the debts in regard to the 
President, and the national debt. 

I am not familiar with the way the State of Arizona operates in 
helping the school districts, but is it not true that in your State you have 


a debt ceiling in the State government ? 
Mr. Upatu. We have. 
Mr. Hour. You do not want to go into debt past a certain limit. 


Mr. Upaux. We have a debt ceiling. We have a ceiling that limits 
school districts to the amount of bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Ho tr. I am not talking about bonded indebtedness ; I am talk- 
ing about the overall State deficit. 

Mr. Upatt. We have State budgetary laws and an overall State 
deficit law. 

Mr. Hour. That the deficit cannot go beyond a certain point. 

Mr. Upatu. That is right. 

Mr. Hott. There is a limit to the debt that the State of Arizona 
can go into. But you do not feel that that should apply to the Federal 
Government in regard to schools? 

Mr. Upatu. No. 

My real comment in regard to the national—— 

Mr. Hor. I am interested because you went out of your way to give 
a presentation on the national debt. 

Mr. Upatt.. On the national debt. 

Mr. Hour. And the President’s reaction. And you have a peculiar 
law in Arizona—which I think is a law, by the way—keeping the 
State government from going into debt by law tama: a certain point. 
Your State legislature is taking some action. I am interested in know- 
ing how you compare the two. ; 

Mr Ani They are not taking action to raise the debt limit. 
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My point really, in regard to this debt objection, is this: the thing 
I did not like about the statement I read of the President’s was that 
he took the attitude, it seemed to me, that what I call the Federal Gov- 
ernmen debt is something that is paramount and which we should be 
greatly concerned about, and that the debts of the States or of the local 
districts, conversely, are not so important. 

And it seems to me that the chief burden of maintaining schools 
in the past and of building schools in the district I represent, if you 
wanted to build a school you had to make a bond levy on the real 
property in that district. ha we feel we have what is an emergency 
situation, and T am saying that the simple objection, since the school 
districts are already overburdened, that the national debt is big— 
which certainly should have some weight—should not overweigh the 
fact that the school districts are worse off than the Federal Govern- 
ment is, in my opinion. 

Mr. Hour. Do you think it is fair for a State to have a deficit limit 
and come to the Federal Government and affect the national debt ? 

Mr. Upaty. Well, I frankly think—and I thought this morning as 
our chairman was questioning the witness who preceded me—that one 
reason we have gotten ourselves in the position we have where the Fed- 
eral Government’s activities have increased so much is that the anti- 
quated State debt limit and budgetary laws have prevented the States 
trom doing things, and the result is that the Federal Government has 
been almost forced to come in and take action because if the Federal 
Government did not do it the States could not do it. And one way to 
meet our problem is for the States to make their laws realistic. That 
happens to be my opinion. And it might require changing their bud- 
getary laws and enlarging the debt limits. 

Mr. Hour. Changing the laws in the State of Arizona ! 

Mr, Upatt. Yes. 

Mr. Hour. Mr. Udall, there is something I found out they did in 
New York. I will have to talk to some of my colleagues from New 
York about that later on, but I though it might help in California. I 
wonder if it might help in Arizona. 

As I understand it, the State legislature made a change in New York 
allowing the local school districts to raise the limit of their maximum 
bonded indebtedness to the true value instead of the assessed value. 
I know that in Los Angeles we are going to reach our maximum bonded 
indebtedness in this next bond issue. 

Do you feel that would be an aid to Arizona if the legislature took 
action such as that ¢ 

Mr. Upautz. That has not been proposed in our State. It would 
help. 

But the school districts are into the hilt on it. In my own district, 
when I came on the board, 2 other members had quit because 2 bond 
issues had been defeated. We had a situation in our State where 
people had come out in trailers and set themselves up and gone to 
work in these new defense plants. We had 175 children come out of 
1 trailer court whose parents paid not a cent toward the maintenance 
of schools, either for building classrooms or anything else. 

Under our procedure there—and I think that is true in most States 
when you want to build classrooms or any building—you float a bond 
issue and the people vote on it. In our district they had voted down 
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two bond issues. We were on double sessions already, and we hap- 
pened to get 815 help at that time. 

But you are up against that situation too, where the district has 
gone as far as it can go, and even raising its debt limit will not, in my 
opinion, solve the problem. 

I would agree with some of the men on the committee here that if 
they wanted to put a provision in this bill that when this classroom 
shortage is overcome and the national classroom shortage is down to 
50,000 or 25,000 or something in that neighborhood, that this program 
would automatically expire. 

I view it as an emergency program designed to meet an emergency 
need. And once we have corrected the deficit, then put the load back 
on the school districts and let them carry on from there. 

I do not see this as a long-range program; I see it as a short-range 
program. 

Mr. Hour. You mentioned your State legislature taking some action 
now to shift some burden to the local districts and counties. What 
action are they taking? 

Mr. Upatu. To increase the State vortion of the ADA. 

The State and county now pay $115, and there was a movement on 
to increase that to $175, which, of course, again will shift the burden 
onto the whole State instead of leaving it on the districts themselves. 

Mr. Hour. I want to thank the gentleman for answering my 
questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Udall, when you speak of the raising of the 
debt limit I happen to have had some experience at one time with 
what that can culminate in. I was a member of the State legislature 
when the county in which I lived, which I mentioned a while ago, had 
bonds that were virtually worthless because the tax rate had reached 
the point of diminishing returns. They just would not pay the taxes, 
and taxes were piling up. It reached the point where I did the un- 
heard of thing—and was, of course, blasted to high heaven—but I 
put through a law applying to that county empowering the county 
commissioners to cut the tax half in two. And the bonds immediately 
jumped from about 12 to 15, then up to 65 because the people saw some 
light and some hope, and they just proceeded to pile in and pay 
their taxes. 

Now at that time we were giving IOU’s to schoolteachers. They 
had some dignified name for that—script, I believe, or something like 
that. And the teachers had to sell them at reduced value. 

So you don’t always solve a situation when you raise the debt limit. 
You could be aggravating the very situation that is throttling the in- 
come of the county. 

Can you not visualize that ? 

Mr. Upatu. I can visualize some situations where that might be 
true. I think in many other respects the debt and budgetary laws of 
most of our States are antiquated and are not cealistic, and that this 
growth of the Federal Government, which all of us deplore, is partly 
a result of that. 

Chairman Barpen. How much control on interference do you ad- 
vocate? Do you advocate the turning of this money over to the State 
school authorities with authority to spend that money for the con- 
struction ef school buildings as their authority is now or may be in 
the future, to spend the taxpayers’ money ? 
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Mr. Upauu. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly happy with the provi- 
sions both in the Bailey-Kearns bill and in the other bill. And to 
my way of thinking those bills set up State control systems and not 
Federal control systems. I think it is one of the good things about 
those bills that is an improvement over the old Public Law 815 pro- 
gram because that was a Federal control program. 

1 tried to point out here that that was minimal, but—— 

Chairman Barpen. We must not confuse the two. The objectives 
were different. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes; that is quite right. 

Chairman Barpen. In that instance it was a Federal responsi- 
bility, and that was the basic philosophy of 815 and 874, that now the 
Federal Government had created this situation and they had to 
relieve it. 

Mr. Upaux. That is true. 

Chairman Barpen. So it was a directive to the Federal Govern- 
ment for closer supervision and so forth. 

But you would not recommend that kind of a program for the entire 
public-school system of the United States ? 

Mr. Upatu. No. I think we have made an improvement here with 
the new type of controls, the State type of controls. 

Chairman Barpen. Just one other matter. 

Do you think this school construction bill is the proper place to 
amend the Bacon-Davis Act ? 

Mr. Upaux. No, I do not think so. I would hope that that is one 
of these side controversies—— 

Chairman Barven. That is just a case of digging up more snakes 
than we can kill, is it not ? 


Mr. Upatx. 1 would not want to commit myself on that too far, 
Mr. Barden, at this time. But I do hope that we can get a school 
bill passed. And if that provision is going to create a controversy 


here that is going to kill the bill, I would vote against it. But if the 
pr are here to keep it in the bill and to get the bill passed, I am 
or it. 

However, I feel so strongly about getting some legislation out of 
this committee and out of the Congress that it seems to me we have 
got to steer clear of controversies that will defeat the bill. 

Chairman Barpen. Having had some experience with whoever sets 
that Bacon-Davis wage business, I can very easily visualize where you 
could put in a scale of wages that would be from 25 to 30 or 40 percent 
higher than it is in a community—and the particular one that I have 
in mind is 25 percent higher. What that would mean is that out of 
a half million dollars there would be $125,000 of that, that insofar as 
that community is concerned and their way of doing things, that would 
be a waste. I said insofar as the community’s way of doing things is 
concerned. 

In other words, they could build just as good a building in that 
community for $375,000 as they could build under the Bacon-Davis 
provision for $500,000. 

Mr. Upauu. Frankly, I would like to hear more testimony on it. 
I have not formed an opinion at all. 

If we can draw a realistic provision that will be flexible and suit 
the needs of the various communities I would favor including it. 
But I am not thoroughly informed on that subject. 
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Chairman Barpen. Weare after: No. 1, the building of school build- 
ings for children; No. 2, no Federal interference. 

Why can’t we keep our eyes on our two main objectives instead of 
attempting to amend the Labor Act that is separate and apart, because 
the act would have to be amended in order to incorporate this kind of 
a setup. 

Mr. Upatt. I am new on the committee, and this whole problem is 
somewhat new to me. I would like to hear testimony on it before 
making any conclusion about it, and I have nothing new to present on 
that problem. 

Chairman Barpen. The manner in which you handled that answer 
makes me think more of you as a member of the committee. 

Mr. Wier. Let me assure the gentleman he will hear considerable 
debate on that question. 

Chairman Barpen. I expect so. 

Mr. Barer. I would like to commend the gentleman from Arizona 
for one of the most sensible and forthright statements made before this 
committee in the years I have served on it. 

The thing that I like best about your statement, Mr. Udall, is that 
you have already decided in your mind, you have already made a 
decision that the different members of this committee are going to have 
to make when you say that if you have to choose between a nationwide 
proeram of building roads and a nationwide program of building 
needed classrooms you would choose the school legislation. 

Mr. Upauu. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Batxey. In other words, the thing I like about it is that you are 
facing the situation from a humanistic standpoint. One of the things 
that is wrong in the world today and wrong with this Nation—and I 
do not need to point any further than to what is going on in the stock 
market—we are dollar crazy. We are materialistic instead of human- 
istic. And we are going to have to make that major decision in this 
committee. 

I, too, want to join you in saying that if it is a choice between the 
two my choice is going to be for the boys and girls of the United States. 

Again I want to thank you for your sensible statement. 

Mr. Perxrns. | have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Gwinn has a question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Gwinn. I kept looking through your statement, Mr. Udall, and 
I have been waiting to hear evidence in your testimony that Arizona 
is unable to meet its needs, and you have not given us any information. 

Mr. Upatt. I would like to present some facts there. 

In that connection, Mr. Gwinn, our State is the second fastest grow- 
ing State in the entire Union. Our relative financial effort—and this 
is in the book of statistics that was given us here—with regard to 
money we spend for schools is such that we were second in the Nation. 
And yet our growth is so fast, particularly in the communities of 
Phoenix and Tucson, that we have an acute housing crisis. I dare say 
there is no State in the Union that has more of a schoolhousing crisis 
than our State. 

The high-school students, for instance, in my own community of 
Tucson are on two shifts, and have been for the past 3 years. We are 
trying to build schools now. So the need is very critical and very 
acute in our State. It just so happens that I am in the happy position 
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nere where, under any of those formulas that have been put forth, I 
will come out about the same. So I have no particular choice there. 

But there is an extreme need in our State. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am talking about your capacity. I notice by the 
figures here that your income per capita is rising, where in my State 
it has a tendency to slow up. You look better off to me than my State 
to provide for your own schools. 

Mr. Upauu. Well, I am not in a position to compare the relative po- 
sitions of our States. I do know—and the best way I can summarize 
it is that on this chart prepared by these people who made these 
studies—we are second from the top in relative effort put forth, as 
they judged it. And it is also a fact that our shortage is probably 
as critical as anywhere. 

Mr. Gwinn. But your capacity to meet your need is growing. 

Mr. Upauu. It is. 

Mr. Gwinn. With your population and your wealth. 

Mr. Upatu. Well, the growth and the new children of school age 
who come along seem to erase any gains we make as far as the wealth 
of our State is concerned. I do not think we are catching up with the 
problem. I think my State might very well be a typical State from 
the standpoint that, although our wealth is increasing and our State 
is growing, the school population tends to outrun the growth of wealth. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not pretend to say just what your ability or 
inability is to meet your needs. You have no figures on that point? 

Mr. Upatt. That is right. And I would like unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to present facts in the record; I would be glad to fur- 
nish you with them about the housing crisis in my State. 


(The information referred to was subsequently supplied, and is as 
follows:) 


CONDENSATION OF TESTIMONY OF C. A. CARSON, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Tucson Pustlic ScHooLs, T'ucson, Akiz. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL HOUSING CRISIS IN ARIZONA 


1. Arizona has been one of the fastest growing States in the past decade and 
all evidence seems to indicate an accelerated growth in the next 10 years. 

2. The population growth has been primarily due to the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in establishing military installations, and to private concerns 
either directly or indirectly working on defense contracts. 

3. Many of the new industrial developments are located on nontaxable 
property, outside a school district, or in a district where few of the employees 
reside within the district. This causes a disproportionate share of the costs to 
fall upon homeowners. : 

4. Property tax rates for the actual operation and maintenance of schools 
exceed $5 per hundrel valuation in many of our districts. Tax rates for debt 
service is over and above this rate. 

5. Many districts in Arizona, even reaching the 10 percent bond limitation, can- 
not raise sufficient funds to build enough buildings to put the children on a single 
session school schedule. 

6. Public Law 815 was the salvation of many districts. Without that aid the 
school housing situation in Arizona would be deplorable. 

7. Arizona’s public-school enrollment has increased approximately 8 percent 
each year, with many districts showing even greater increases. This increase 
will call for the expenditure of 19 million per year to house these youngsters. 
If the school districts had no bonded debt at present, they would reach the 10 
percent limitation in 5 years. 

8. 74 percent of Arizona’s school districts have a bonding capacity of $500 or 
less per pupil. Costs in Arizona indicate that it would cost each district $840 for 
each elementary child, $1,250 for each junior high school student and $1,650 for 
each high-school student, to provide proper facilities. 
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9. The Federal Government owns 69 percent of the land in the State of Arizona. 
The State owns 11 percent, leaving only 20 percent of taxable area. 


TUCSON 


Estimated enrollments in Tucson public schools would indicate an increase of 
15,891 by the school year 1960-61, with a cost to the district of $18,178,000, in 
addition to present indebtedness of $6,171,000. 


As the school population moves into the high school, the bonded limit of the 
high-school district would not permit the building of necessary facilities beyond 
the school year 1957-58. If it had not been for the 344 million we received under 
Public Law 815, our housing situation would be extremely critical. We now have 
6,000 students on double session, and the elimination of this condition depends 
upon additional construction funds, 

Mr. Upatt. As to the relative ability of my State to meet the situ- 
ation, again we have to rely upon the statistical studies that have been 
made of the wealth of the State, the per capita income, the number of 
children, and so on. And I think I can readily show that we are in a 
position of crisis where we cannot, over a short term, get the class- 
rooms we need without either outside help or a windfall of some kind 
from the Ford Foundation or something like that. 

Mr. Hour. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Hotr. Mr. Udall, you mentioned your local district and that 
the people defeated two bond issues. ; 

Have they passed one since those two were defeated ? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes, they have. There is a building program going on 
right now, a high school building program, as a result of a bond issue 
that was passed. 

Mr. Frevtincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Barpen. Let Mr. McConnell ask a question. 

Mr. McConnett. Mr. Udall, you have summarized two of the 
major arguments which undoubtedly occur in any Federal aid to 
education bill. They deal with Federal control and with the financial 
ability to make good on payments. 

I get the impression as I read your statement and as I have listened 
to you that you feel that different types of approaches to this would 
lead to control and other approaches would not. Apparently you feel 
that maintenance and operation aid presents the danger of Federal 
control while construction aid lessens or eliminates that danger. 

Would that be a correct summation of your views? 

Mr. Upatx. I did not go into the maintenance and operation aspects 
particularly. My district received aid under the 874 program. 
don’t say that that type of air necessarily means control more than 
the control exerted under a school building program because actually 
all the Federal Government did under 815, or what the State agencies 
would do under the new bills is to determine your eligibility and 
determine simply that you do use the money to build classrooms and 
that you don’t have frills in your plans—in other words, that it is 
sound from an economical standpoint. And to check on you when 
you are through to be sure that you used your money, accounting- 
wise, to actually build classrooms. And I cannot say that that type 
of control, by its very nature, means that tentacles are going to reach 
out and that these educational management prerogatives or these 
other prerogatives are going to be invaded or endangered. 

T am speaking from my own experience on it. I felt no pressure 
or influence at all. And the sort of thing that I would be horrified at, 
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frankly, is where you are giving money and attaching as a condition, 
for instance, that a certain type of teaching be done or that a certain 
type of textbook be used, or things of that sort. I think that is the 
sort of thing that our people would rise up in arms against. 

Mr. McConnetx. Coming back to my original question, are you not 
exactly saying just what I said as assummary of your opinion, that 
when you get into the possibility of interfering with the operation 
and management of the school area you are increasing the danger of 
Federal control. However, when you provide a type of aid for con- 
struction purposes that opportunity for Federal control is lessened. 
Is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Upauy. That is a pretty good summary, Mr. McConnell. 

Mr, Wier. Mr. McConnell, i think that is only 1 part of the question 
as to the division between the 2 efforts in education, maintenance and 
operation here and construction over there. 

His State, like my State and most States, historically have carried 
out a policy under State constitution and State statutes that all school 
plant construction must be done under bond issues while the other 
part of education—maintenance and operation, curriculum and so 
forth—do get State aid. My State has been raising that part of the 
educational processes each session. We will raise it again. For in- 
stance, the os capita payment of the State to the school districts can 
be increased, but it is almost impossible to change your State statute 


or your State constitution relative to the need that we find, and that is 
in the schoolrooms. That must be done and only can be done in our 
State by a bond sale and no other way. 


If the legislature of my State had $4 billion in excess, under the con- 


stitution they cannot allocate one dime for school construction. That 
is a local community responsibility under a bond sale. 

Mr. Upatu. In that connection, Mr. Wier, it seems to me that one 
service that has been done by the program proposed by the adminis- 
tration is this—and I have doubts about some aspects of it, but my 
mind is open; I want to hear the presentation on it. But they have 
focused attention on the States and said to the States “You people 
could do more in this field. You have been sitting by and have not 
been taking up some of the slack.” And they pointed to States like 
Pennsylvania and Georgia and Maine and so on that have these school 
building authorities, and they have used that as an example of what a 
State can do. 

I think if it serves nothing else but to focus attention on the failure 
of the States to do their part that it has served one purpose already. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to commend the gentleman from 
Arizona for his presentation here this morning. I am sure he is going 
to be a valuable member of the committee. 

I should like to ask him a couple of questions, two of them based 
on statements in the President’s message. 

I would like to know whether you believe in the quote which you 
gave us in your formal statement, that “Federal aid in a form that 
tends to lead to Federal contro] of our schools could cripple education 
from freedom.” 

Mr. Upauu. I certainly agree wholeheartedly with that statement. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you agree that it is important that we 
consider the form in which Federal aid is provided ? 
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Mr. Upaut. Yes, I think that is one of the major questions we have. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Another quote I would like to ask you about 
from the President’s message, and whether you believe in it, is this: 

Because of the magnitude of the job, but more fundamentally because of the 
undeniable importance of free education to a free way of life, the means we take 
te provide our children with proper classrooms must be weighed most carefully. 

Mr. Upatt. I agree with that. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. In other words, it means the form is a very 
important part of the problem we are facing today. Not only are we 
coming to a decision as to the need for assistance of some kind, but we 
must come to a decision of some kind as to what form it should take. 

ae Upaui. And carefully evaluate it from these criteria I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. On the basis of that, I would like to ask you 
whether you believe the primary responsibility in the field of educa- 
tion, both for the construction of classrooms and for the support and 
maintenance of those classrooms, rests at the local and State levels. 

Mr. Upatt. I think that it certainly does, particularly at the local 
level. The more control we can keep at the local level the better off 
we will be. I think that is the way the people of the country want it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. How about local effort and local initiative? 
Do you think we should do everything we can to encourage and main- 
tain and perhaps even stimulate that ? 

Mr. Upatt. I certainly do. And I think if any legislation focuses 
further attention on the local level and encourages people on the local 
level to take additional responsibility and to do more that we are serv- 
ing a good purpose. 

Mr. Frevtincnvuysen. Then may I ask what you mean by an expres- 
sion in your own statement about the full-scale Federal participation 
in a national building program. What do you mean by full scale? 
You use the word “massive” Federal participation. Is that your feel- 
ing of what is necessary in order to arrive at a reasonable solution of 
this problem ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

What I was trying to describe with those terms is the Hill-Bailey- 
Kearns type of legislation where the Federal Government is going 
to provide substantial financial help. Whether that is $300 million 
annually or $500 million, that would be up to the committee to deter- 
mine. 

I would say $300 million, $400 million, $500 million is what I had 
in mind when I used the term “massive participation.” 

Mr. Fretincnuuysen. The reason I am asking you is that the back- 
log of classrooms that are needed, it is estimated, would cost between 
$10 billion and $12 billion. You are not suggesting that the Federal 
participation should be roughly that full amount ? 

Mr. Upatz. No. I think that a program of, say, $500 million a year 
for 5 or 6 years, which would provide approximately half of that, is my 
idea of full-scale Federal participation, if you want me to define the 
term I have used. 

Mr. Fretincuoysen. I am wondering also about the nature of. the 
aid, whether any aid which is provided by the Federal Government 
won’t result necessarily in some kind of control even if only that we in 
Congress are interested in seeing that the taxpayer’s dollar is spent 
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wisely. In other words, we must make a certain determination as to 
where the need is greatest and perhaps allocate more aid to those dis- 
tricts than to where it is less great. Isn’t there inevitably some kind 
of control over how it is spent if we are in the program at all ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, I certainly agree with you there is a bare minimum 
of control that must be put into any legislation. Otherwise we would 
be derelict in our duty of seeing that the money is well spent. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Do you think that money should be spent in 
such a way as to encourage the local effort as much as possible ? 

Mr. Upatt. I do. I think the matching principle guarantees that 
to some extent. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. One final question in relation to the question 
of the national debt. 

I assume that at present at least you have no objection if reason- 
able alternatives to an increase in the Federal debt can be found. In 
other words, if we can solve the problem by some other arrangement 
than massive Federal participation or a full-scale Federal participa- 
tion in direct grants ¢ 

Mr. Upatu. Well, if some method could be devised—I do not see it 
on the horizon—but if some method could be devised of what I call 
full-scale Federal participation without going in debt—in fact, if we 
can just work it into our budget and our structure as we go along here 
so that there is no increase in the Federal debt. I do not say that this 
program necessarily means that we have to increase the Federal debt. 
1 hope we don’t. But I do not think that that objection alone should 
be so overwhelming that we simply turn away from it and say “Well, 
the Federal Government can’t participate because the Federal debt is 
so big.” 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But you do think that we can only do the job 
thoroughly if we consider the various ways in which we may achieve 
the result we all want, and that may be something other than direct 
grants in aid on a scale of perhaps a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Upatu. I am willing to listen to any proposals. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Chairman Barpen,. Mr. Uaall, just for the record, I would like to 
know something about the tax structure of your State. 

Do you have a State income tax ? 

Mr. Upatu. We do, yes. 

Chairman Barven. Do you have a State sales tax ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, we do—2 percent. 

Chairman Barpen. And you have, of course, an inheritance tax? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes. 

Chairman Barven. And a franchise tax and gas tax ? 

Mr. Upaut. A gas tax. All the tax structure. Our income tax, 
however, is one that begins at 1 percent and is graduated up very 
slowly. It isa small tax. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, it would be awfully nice for the State if 
the Federal Government would get its income tax somewhat in line 
with the States, would it not? 

Mr. Upatt. That is right. 

Chairman Barpen. You have to file an income tax on top of a very 
high pile of taxes already. 

Mr. Upatu. That is true. 
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Chairman Barpen. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Perxrns. Mr. Chairman, I certainly desire to compliment the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

With your experience as a school-board member and pursuing the 
questioning of the gentleman from New Jersey a little further, I would 
like to ask you if you know of any way that you could sell bonds to 
the Government or borrow money from the Government without in- 
terfering with the operation of your present plan now. 

Mr. Upaut. Well, I do not know of any situation where that could 
be done under present law. To get any program of that kind going 
there has got to be an overhauling of our bonding laws on a State 
level. 

Mr. Perxtrns. I should have asked you this question first : 

Have you ever had a bond issue that you were unable to sell in 
your State? 

Mr. Upatxi. No. Our bonds sell readily. 

Mr. Perkins. And at what rate of interest ? 

Mr. Upatu. It is 2-something. I forget the precise rate, but they 
are readily marketable. 

Mr. Pergrns. You have never known of a school-bond issue locally 
where you were unable to sell those bonds, have you ? 

Mr. Upaut. It has never come to my attention in my State. 

Mr. Perxrns. That is all. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I would also like to compliment the gentleman on his 
very, very fine statement. 

Mr. Roosrvett. So would I, Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman Barpen. I would like to say to the committee that I in- 
tended to dispose of this so-called Quantico matter tomorrow. We 
will vote on that tomorrow. 

The committee will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 10, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMitres ON Epucation Anp Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 11:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Kelley, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 
Elliott, Landrum, Metcalf, Green, Roosevelt, McDowell, Thompson, 
McConnell, Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Velde, Bosch, Holt, Wainwright, 
Frelinghuysen, Coon and Fyjare.. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel ; Russell C. Derrick- 
son, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barven. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Wainwright has a matter that he would bring to the attention 
of the committee. 

Mr. Warnwaicut. Mr. Chairman, at the request of several school 
districts within my congressional district on the cutoff date on Public 


Law 815 I introduced a bill, 4022. This bill was drafted in conjunction 
with the Department. In other words, the Department drafted the bill 
for me. There were sufficient funds and there are sufficient funds that. 
have not only been authorized but that have been appropriated that 
are held ap. Consequently, no funds would be needed to implement. 


this bill. This I might add, does not imply Department approval. 

Mr. Wier. May I inquire, are you referring to section 4? 

Mr. Warnwaicut. I am referring to section 304, which is section 4, 
right, and you have one in your district. 

Mr. Wier. I have two. 

Mr. Warnweient. You have two in your district. 

So I drafted this bill to take care of my school district, and the De- 
partment said that there are 81 school districts that fall into this same 
thing. We have the money for it. 

Now, in all fairness to Mr. Lesinski, he wanted to come in under 
this bill. His school district did not qualify to fall under one of these 
separate school districts. So he introduced a bill. My bili is 4022. 
He introduced, a week or so later, his own bill which is 4086, which I 
had understood was on the agenda for today. And consequently I did 
not want to be barred from the consideration of mine, not only as a 
inember of the committee but because I understand the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare rejected Mr. Lesinski’s bill. 

My bill just overcomes a tecnnicality, and, if there 1s no objection to 


it at this time, I would like to present it to the committee. I have the 
bill here. 
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(H. R. 4022 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 4022, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ], 


A BILL To provide that school districts which filed applications for payment under Public 
Law 815, Eighty-first Congress, before November 24, 1953, shall not be penalized on 
account of school construction contracts made after that date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 304 of Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the follgwing 
new sentence: “Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this section, the 
Federal share of the cost of any such project for which payments are made on the 
basis of an application filed on or before November 24, 1953, shall be determined 
without regard to any school construction contract entered into after that date.” 

Mr. Weir. Let me ask you this: Is there going to be any question 
arising on it? There are two members of the Minnesota delegation 
that would like to appear. 

Mr, Warnwricut. You mean in behalf of it? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Warnwrieut. I do not know whether there needs to be any dis- 
cussion about it. It is not controversial because, as I said, the mone 
is there. It has been authorized and it has been appropriated, and it 
merely is a question of giving these fellows a break of 3 or 4 months, 
during which time they had not filed on the cutoff date. And I can 
say, sir, that the Department supports my bill. It drafted it and sup- 

orts it. 
: Mr. Baier. I would like to make a point here that I think 2 or 3 
other Members of Congress have offered amendments to 815 dealing 
with this thing. 

Mr. Watnwnicut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. You might consider all of them at the same time. 
Maybe they are not all inclusive like Mr. Wainwright’s bill. There are 
five of them. 

There is considerable interest in making a change. We ought to 
make a list and get hold of those Congressmen and give them an 
opportunity to appear. Some of their bills are just local, affecting 
their own districts, Yours, I understand, is all inclusive and catches 
all 81 of the schools. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. As a number of Members had introduced local 
bills, the Department said, instead of considering each local bill as it 
comes up, let’s give you a bill and a date here that we can agree upon 
which will cover a number of districts: for example, two in Mr. Wier’s 
district, and apparently some others in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Wier. In the State. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. I believe this bill covers it. 

If you do not want to consider it at this time, or if there is objec- 
tion to considering it at this time, it might seem necessary to have a 
representative of Health, Education, and Welfare here so they can 
verify what I am saying and answer any questions that I obviously 
could not answer. 

Chairman Barpen. Would it not be a good idea in handling this 
a these bills, Mr. Clerk, be referred to the Department for a 
report 

Of course in their report they will show the information from the 
Department point of view, the necessity and so forth, and then we can 
take it up a little later. 
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It is quite possible that the Secretary would want to discuss this 
briefly on the occasion of her appearance here on next Wednesday. 

Mr. Warnwrigut. All right, sir. 

All I wanted to do is just not be precluded by a bill I thought was on 
the agenda today. I realize I am bringing mine up out of order. I 
think the suggestion you make is entirely proper, and I am in com- 
plete agreement about it. 

Mr. Batter. May I inform the gentleman from New York that Mr. 
Lesinski appeared yesterday. 

Mr. Wainwricut. I heard Mr. Lesinski’s presentation, but he had 
not gotten to this bill yesterday, and it was on the agenda for today. 

Mr. Vexpe. Is it in order to ask the gentleman to explain the techni- 
calities involved, very briefly at this point ? 

Chairman Barpen. I think it would be quite informative to the 
committee to have it. 

Mr. Watnwricut. I may not be able to answer the technicalities be- 
cause I am not adequately prepared on the point. 

Chairman Barpen. If there is as much interest in it as you indicate, 
we can take the time. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will recess until next Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a, m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 15, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1955 


House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Epucation AnD Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Bowler, Roosevelt, McDowell, Thompson, McConnell, 
Kearns, Holt, Frelinghuysen, and Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Exaiorr. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the Honorable Albert 
Rains, a Member of Congress from Alabama, I make a request that 
Mr. Rains be allowed to insert in the record of these hearings a state- 
ment in support of the principle of Federal aid to school construction. 

Chairman Barpen. Is there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(The statement referred to will be made a part of the printed rec- 
ord when received by the committee. ) 

Chairman Barpven. Gentlemen of the committee, we have one of 
our colleagues, Mr. Denton, from Indiana, present. 

We are glad to see you before the committee, Mr. Denton. 

You may proceed with your statement. 

(H. R. 653, introduced by Mr. Denton, is as follows :) 


[H. R, 658, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize a temporary program of Federal aid to fn mpdremceny agencies for the 
eonstruction of public elementary and secondary schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby declares that the 
general welfare and security of our country depend upon adequate and proper 
educational opportunities for all children; that there exists an urgent need for 
additional school facilities occasioned by an increased birthrate, wartime re- 
strictions upon construction, high costs of school construction and operation, 
increased defense and other Federal activities, and other war and postwar 
conditions ; that Federal financial aid is urgently needed to supplement State 
and local resources in providing essential public-school facilties; that it is the 
policy of the Congress to recognize that public provision for education is pri- 
marily a function of the States and their political subdivisions to be performed 
under their own laws and practices but that it is necessary and proper for the 
Federal Government, without interference in local school affairs, to extend 
financial aid supplementing State and local efforts which will make it possible 
to provide public elementary and secondary school facilities more nearly ade- 
quate to meet the pressing needs of our Nation. 
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PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, bureau, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over, or impose any condition or prescribe 
through any agreement or otherwise any requirement respecting the personnel, 
curriculum, administration, instruction, methods of instruction, materials of 
instruction, or educational policies of any State or school district. Bvery 
agreement for financial aid under this Act shall expressly include a provision 
substantially in accord with this section, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act each of the following terms shall be defined 
as specified in this section and unless the context otherwise indicates shall 
include the plural as well as the singular number : 

(a) “School facilities”: Buildings, improvements, additions, equipment, utili- 
ties, structures, approaches, site improvements, and appurtenances necessary 
or convenient for either elementary or secondary public-school purposes with 
the exception, however, of interests in lands; 

(b) “Construction” or “construct”: Erecting, building, acquiring, equipping, 
remodeling, extending, and improving, including the preparation of drawings 
and specifications, inspection, supervision of construction, other professional 
and technical services, and other functions in connection therewith ; 

(c) “Project”: The construction of school facilities as proposed either in an 
application of a school district or in an agreement between the United States 
and a school district ; 

(d) “School district”: The public agency which under State or local law is 
authorized to construct the school facilities ; 

(e) “State agency”: The State board of education or other comparable State 
agency or State officer principally responsible under State law for general ad- 
ministrative or general supervisory control over public elementary and secondary 
schools ; 

(f) “State”: Any of the States of the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands ; and 

(g) “Commissioner”: The United States Commissioner of Education. 


CONFORMITY TO OVERALL STATE, LOCAL, OR REGIONAL PLANS 


Sec. 4. In order to assure that any project for which Federal aid under this 
Act is provided conforms to local determinations of need and locally approved 
comprehensive plans, the Commissioner shall not provide any funds under this 
Act for the construction of any project unless he determines that the project 
conforms to an overall State, local, or regional plan approved by competent 
State, local, or regional authority. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 5. Whenever the Commissioner, after consultation with the State agency, 
finds that there exists in any school district a shortage of school facilities, he 
is authorized, upon request of the school district, to make a grant or grants 
to such school district for the construction of school facilities to relieve such 
shortage. Grants may be made only within the limits of appropriations therefor 
and in conformity with the provisions of this Act. 


APPORTIONMENT OF GRANT FUNDS AMONG STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) Any funds appropriated and available for the making of grants to 
school districts for the construction of school facilities under this Act shall be 
promptly apportioned among the several States in the proportion which the 
population of persons of ages five to seventeen, inclusive, of the respective State 
bears to the total population of person of such ages in all of the States. The 
amount thus apportioned to any State shall be available solely for the making 
of grants for the construction of school facilities in such State. Each appor- 
tionment under this section shall be made in conformity with the latest deter- 
mination of the population of persons of such ages in each of the States made 
by the United States Bureau of the Census which shall be made available by 
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the Bureau to the Commissioner not later than sixty days after any appropriation 
is made for grants under this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall cause a statement of every apportionment made 
under this Act to be published in the Federal Register, and shall send a copy of 
the statement to each State agency. 


ALLOCATION OF GRANT FUNDS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITHIN A STATE 


Sec. 7. The total amount of all the grants made under this Act to school dis- 
tricts in any State by the Commissioner shall not in any event or at any time 
exceed the total amount apportioned to such State under the provisions of section 
6 of this Act. The total grant made by the Commissioner for any project to any 
school district shall be 50 per centum of the estimated cost of the project, as 
determined by the Commissioner, but shall not exceed in any event 50 per centum 
of the actual cost of the project, as determined by the Commissioner. 


ADEQUATELY SECURED LOANS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS UNABLE TO OBTAIN OTHER FUNDS 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner is authorized to make loans to school districts out 
of funds appropriated therefor to aid in defraying the cost of school facilities: 
Provided, 'Lhat ue determines .hat the sciiool district requesting the loan is unable 
to borrow money from other sources upon terms which are comparable to or more 
favorable than the terms offered under this Act. Any loan made hereunder shall 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per centum per annum, payable semiannually, and 
shall be adequately secured to assure reasonably its repayment or retirement 
in accordance with its terms. Securities and obligations purchased and loans 
made hereunder must be duly authorized in conformity with applicable State and 
local laws. The Commissioner is authorized to hold, administer, exchange, re- 
fund, or sell at public or private sale any bonds or other obligations evidencing 
loans made under this Act; and to collect, or provide for the collection of, interest 
on and principal of such bonds or other obligations. All moneys received as 
proceeds from such sales, and all moneys so collected, shall be covered into the 
Treasury aS miscellaneous receipts. 


WRITTEN AGREEMENTS REQUIRED TO EXPRESS TERMS OF GRANTS AND LOANS 


Sec. 9. The terms and conditions of any grant, loan, or both a grant and u 
loan, shall be expressed in a written agreement between the United States and 
the school district, which shall include provisions reasonably assuring that the 
purposes and provisions of this Act are carried out, including appropriate pro- 
visions under which the schoo] district shall, (a) construct the school facilities 
for which the Federal aid is provided in accordance with its State and local 
laws and obtain such approvals by State officers of its drawings, specifications, 
and other aspects of the project as may be required by State and local laws; 
(b) require that there shall be paid to laborers and mechanics for work on the 
project not less than the general prevailing rate of wages for work of a similar 
character in the locality in which the work is performed, predetermined in con- 
formity with State law or in the absence of any State law, by the governing body 
of the school district, and that except in case of emergency or unusual circum- 
stances, laborers and mechanics shall not be employed on the project more than 
eight hours in any calendar day nor more than forty hours in any calendar 
week ; (c) require that no persons under the age of sixteen years and no convict 
labor shall be employed on the project and no materials manufactured or pro- 
duced by convict labor shall be used; (d) require that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, color, or political affiliations in the employment of 
persons for work on the project; (e) cause the construction of the project to be 
commenced and continued with all practicable dispatch in a sound and efficient 
manner ; (f) require that except as otherwise agreed to in unusual circumstances 
the school facilities shall be constructed by the contract method upon a free and 
open competitive bidding basis assuring economy and efficiency in the expendi- 
ture of public moneys; (g) permit the Commissioner to inspect the construction 
of the project and the school district’s records pertaining to such construction, 
including cost records, progress reports, contract documents, drawings, specifi- 
cations, engineering and architectural reports and data; and (h) submit to the 
Commissioner copies of such of the foregoing doeuments as he may require for 
the performance of his functions hereunder. 
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SPECIAL AID FOR DISTRESSED DISTRICTS 


Sec. 10. (a) In order to assist financially distressed school districts which are 
unable to defray their share of the cost of urgently needed school facilities under 
this Act, the Commissioner is authorized to construct, with funds appropriated 
therefor, urgently needed school facilities and to make them available to such 
school districts if— 

(1) the Commissioner finds, after consultation with the State agency, that 
there is an urgent need for such facilities in the school district ; 

(2) the school district requests the Commissioner to provide the needed 
school facilities and certifies that it lacks the financial resources to construct 
the facilities ; and 

(3) the Commissioner determines, upon a study of the school district’s 
needs, its outstanding indebtedness, its constitutional or statutory debt limit 
and tax-levying authority, and other pertinent factors, that the school dis- 
trict is unable to defray the cost of the urgently needed school facilities with 
a grant or a grant and loan under this Act, with such additional borrowing 
and increased taxes as may be authorized by the laws of the respective 
State, and with such reductions in the scope of the school facilities as may 
be practicable and desirable. 

(b) In providing or constructing school facilities under this section, the Com- 
missioner is authorized to acquire improved or unimproved lands or interests in 
land by purchase, donation, lease, or condemnation and to enter into necessary 
professional service, construction, and other contracts. 

(c) The Commissioner shall not commence the construction of any school facil- 
ities for a school district until a valid agreement is executed between the school 
district and the United States containing provisions substantially as follows, 
which in the determination of the Commissioner can reasonably be carried out: 

(1) The United States shall agree to provide for the school district the 
urgently needed schoo] facilities upon a site and in conformity with drawings 
and specifications approved by the school district and meeting the same require- 
ments, if any, as are imposed by State law upon the selection of the site and 
the construction of similar facilities by the school district; 

(2) The school] district shall agree to lease the school facilities from the 
United States for such period of time and upon such terms as may be mutually 
agreed between the Commissioner and the schoo} district and as may be within 
the legal powers of the school district; the annual rental payable by the district 
to the United States under the lease shall not in any event be less than 2 per 
centum of the actual cost of the school facilities, as determined by the 
Commissioner ; 

(3) The United States shall agree that when the school district has paid 
to the United Sates a total amount equal to the sum of (A) 50 percentum of the 
actual cost to the United States of the school facilities, exclusive of the cost of 
interests in land therefor, as determined by the Commissioner, (B) the total 
cost of the interests in land, and (C) a reasonable amount computed by the 
Commissioner to compensate the United States for interest at 4 per centum per 
annum, payable semiannually, upon the unpaid balance for the period it remains 
upaid of the difference in amount from time to time between the amount of 
rental paid by the district to the United States hereunder and the sum of 
the amounts determined under clauses (A) and (B) of this paragraph, the 
United States shall convey title to said school facilities by quitclaim deed to 
the said school district ; and 

(4) The school district shall agree that so long as it shall lease the school 
facilities it shall operate and properly maintain them for school purposes at 
its own expense. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner is authorized to promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions in conformity with this Act as may be necessary in carrying out his func- 
tions and responsibilities hereunder. 


NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISION 


Sec. 12. Federal aid under this Act shall be provided upon the basis of the 
need for school facilities, and in determining such need and in making grants or 


loans hereunder no discrimination shall be made on account of race, creed, color, 
or political affiliations. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 13. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Commissioner 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal 
years, the sum of $550,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, including necessary administrative expenses, of which amount not to 
exceed $50,000,000 shall be available to the Commissioner in each of said fiscal 
years for the making of loans and for special aid for distressed school districts 
under section 10 of this Act. The amount apportioned to any State in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, remaining unobligated at the end of such fiscal 
year shall remain available for obligation for making grants to school districts 
in such State for the next succeeding fiscal year, in addition to such other 
amounts as may be apportioned to such State for such succeeding fiscal year. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for this opportunity of appearing on behalf of the 
school-construction bills. 

I have a written statement. The chairman of my subcommittee 
just says, “File your written statement for the record. We would like 
to hear what you have to say about the measure.” 

So I would like to file my statement, and just give you my reasons 
for being in favor of the school-construction bill. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CoNGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


I am Congressman Winfield Denton, representing the Highth District of In- 
diana. I want to thank the chairman and members of this committee for their 
courtesy in granting me the opportunity to appear here today and express my 
views on the need for a solution of the school-building problem. 

My interest in this problem is of long standing. When I first entered the 
House of Representatives, in the 8ist Congress, I proposed school-construction 
legislation, and Chairman Barden joined me in requesting the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service to prepare a report on the needs and possibilities for Federal 
financing of school construction. This report was submitted to your committee 
in 1950, and its contents, as revised up to date from a nationwide school facili- 
ties survey initiated by the Sist Congress, furnish a basis on which the Congress 
can come to grips with this problem. 

At this session, I have again proposed legislation to promote school construc- 
tion, in H. R. 653, involving programs for both grants and loans, the grants to 
be on a matching basis. However, my bill does not go as far as Congressman 
Bailey’s bill, H. R. 15, does to meet this steadily growing problem, and I prefer 
the Bailey bill. 

I have thought for some time that Federal assistance in financing the building 
of schools is a necessity. Certainly it is becoming painfully evident that some- 
thing must be done substantially beyond the present effort to house the rapidly 
rising population of our schools, particularly when present efforts, insufficient as 
they are, are putting a severe strain on the resources of many school com- 
munities, 

My awareness of this situation has been sharpened from my years as a prac- 
ticing lawyer, in which calling one is of necessity closely concerned with the 
affairs and problems of local communities. From that experience, I can see 
clearly the very real difficulty that local taxing units have in raising funds to 
build sehools. 

School housing conditions are distressing now, and without some substantial 
remedy they can only become worse. There is a continuing vigorous growth in 
our national population, but our school population is increasing more than twice 
as fast as that of the Nation. At the same time, the cost of constructing school 
facilities has mounted even more sharply than the population figures. 
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The combination of those factors can have dire consequences to the well- 
being of the Nation for generations to come, unless positive steps are taken now. 
We must face up to this problem before educational deterioration sets in and 
brings social, political, and economic stagnation—before such regression de- 
stroys our traditional ideal of progress. To maintain the one tradition re 
quires, I believe, that we forsake what may appear to have become another 
tradition: That school building costs be borne only by purely local revenues. 

Up to now, most schools have had to be built with the proceeds of bond issues 
secured upon tax levies on the respective school communities. But in Indiana, 
as elsewhere, the restriction imposed by the State constitution upon local bond 
indebtedness has set an inescapable limit on the construction of schools. 

This was brought very vividly to my attention not long ago when a school 
building was destroyed by fire in one of the most wealthy communities in my 
district. Fire insurance was carried on this building and the proceeds of this 
insurance were realized after the fire. But building costs had so greatly 
increased that the insurance proceeds would not nearly cover the expense of 
replacing the building. Issuance of bonds to produce additional capital was 
necessary, but there the school authorities were balked by the constitutional 
restriction. There was simply no way in which this community could build 
its own school. Finally, a building was rented under the Holding Corporation 
Act, which I will mention in a moment. 

That situation arose, as I say, in one of the wealthier communities of my 
district, where, except for the constitutional restriction, financial resources were 
available to support the building program. Unfortunately, many other communi- 
ties in the State are troubled not merely by the legal difficulties, but also by the 
more basic handicap of inadequate resources. 

For one or the other of these reasons, 46 percent of the schoolchildren of 
Indiana are housed in obsolete buildings. Forty-seven percent attend classes in 
fire-hazard buildings, and 62 percent of their classrooms are overcrowded. Some 
of the deficiencies could be met by rehabilitating existing buildings, but 28 percent 
of the pupils need new buildings. 

The needed construction and renovation in Indiana would cost an estimated 
$257 million, of which $183 million is unavailable from local resources. A 6-year 
Federal program of $500 million in annual grants apportioned on a ratio of 
pupils per State would give Indiana about $75 million. That figure being less 
than half of the State’s deficiency in available resources, I think such a grant 
could hardly be called unreasonable. 

I have here outlined the situation in Indiana, where I think there is ample 
evidence of need for a Federal assistance program, even in a State where the 
per capita income is higher than the national average, and where per capita 
expenditures for school purposes likewise exceed the national average. I do 
not doubt that an even more desperate need can be demonstrated in the case 
of some others of the 48 States. 

There has been no lack of efforts on the State level in Indiana to meet the 
problem of financing school construction. Perhaps the most extreme sten was 
taken in legislation to establish a State school-building authority—in effect a 
holding corporation. This authority was given power to issue bonds for the 
raising of capital to construct schoolhouses to be rented to local school com- 
munities. 

A constitutional issue was promptly raised as to whether this was not a mere 
subterfuge to permit the local communities to get around the constitutional debt 
limitation. The holding corporation was finally held constitutional by the 
Indiana Supreme Court, although misgivings were expressed from the bench 
that the sole purpose of the legislation was to evade the State constitution. Even 
if such holding corporations were upheld in all the States—and they have been 
struck down in at least two States—they still suffer a failing in that many 
local communties could not afford even to rent school buildings once they were 
constructed. 

The device of tax accumulation in capital funds has also been inaugurated in 
Indiana. But the defect in such a plan is that, while an appreciable amount of 
capital might eventually be created for building purposes, such funds cannot be 
drawn upon for current construction needs. There is, too, a program of State 
grants for construction, but here the matching requirement is applied, and the 
local communities are confronted once again with the bond-issue limitation. 

President Eisenhower has proposed to the Congress certain recommendations to 
meet school building needs, which I should like to discuss briefly. First, the 
President proposes Federal purchase of local school bonds under certain condi- 
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tions. These bonds must be certified to be unmarketable elsewhere before purchase 
would be made, and even then not more than 80 percent of these bonds would be 
bought, as I understand, thus leaving 20 percent still unmarketable. So many 
preliminary requirements are established under this plan that nearly 4 years 
would elapse before it would provide any classrooms ready for use. Beyond 
these objections, there is still the constitutional difficulty of the local debt limits 
within the States. 

Second, the President would have the Federal Government support school 
building authorities, or holding corporations, within the various States. But, 
Federal support would do nothing to bolster the dubious constitutionality of such 
corporations in the States which have created them before now, and would 
give these States nothing they do not already have. And where such corporations 
do not already exist, which is the case in most of the States, enabling legislation 
would be required before such a plan could have any effect. The legislatures of 
nearly all the States have been in session this year, and will not meet again until 
1957, which meaus that a delay of at least 2 years would ensue before such a 
plan could possibly be put into operation. 

Third, the President recommends a program of $67 million per year in direct 
grants for school construction, these grants to be qualified for by what would 
amount to a pauper’s oath on the part of the school communities. The prere- 
quisites to obtaining these grants under the President’s plan are such that the 
communities most needing aid would get it last. And the funds proposed for 
such a program are wholly inadequate in the face of existing needs. 

I don’t think anyone concerned with the future of our country can seriously 
dispute the need for prompt and effective steps to meet the real national crisis 
in school housing. The only question is, How shall these schools be financed? 
It is clear that they cannot be paid for from current tax revenues. So, the 
money for them must be borrowed. True, if the Federal Government provides 
direct grants, the public debt might be increased. But the indebtedness of 
people throughout the Nation would be increased just as surely if funds were 
borrowed by State or local governments for these purposes. Hence, I think the 
debt question is no argument against a Federal program. 

If these expenditures for schools were to be supported by taxes levied by 
local governments, the burden would fall on real estate, on which, I believe, 
taxes are already too high. Under modern conditions, much of our wealth is held 
in forms other than real property, which was not the case in earlier times when 
taxes were first levied for the support of schools. The Federal Government, with 
its power to tax income and various other revenue sources, can bear the school- 
building burden better and distribute it much more equitably than can the local 
governments which must look primarily to real estate for their revenues. 

I believe that, regardless of where a child is born in this country, he is entitled 
to a good education. I believe that he is entitled to go to school in a building 
that would not be condemned as a slum if used as a residence, or abated as a 
nuisance if used as a factory. 

I believe that any nation which can spend $40 billion a year for defense and 
$4 billion a year for foreign aid can afford to provide a half-billion dollars per 
year for schoolhouses. I believe that a nation which spent billions to crack the 
atom and unleash a potential for destroying civilization can spend a sizable 
fraction of that sum to promote civilization. 

Federal help for schools is by no means a new concept. Portions of the 
public domain were set aside as school lands nearly a century ago. Schools 
were built by the WPA during the 1930’s, and the Federal Government made 
grants to schools during World War II and, in the postwar years, to Federal- 
impact areas having school problems. 

In none of these cases has the Federal Government interfered with the affairs 
of the local school communities, and I see no likelihood of such interference 
under H. R. 15. 

I want to go on record here as being wholeheartedly in favor of the Bailey bill. 
Again, may I thank the committee for the opportunity of appearing before it on 
this matter, and express the hope that my remarks may be of some value in its 
deliberations. 


_ Mr. Denton. Before I came to Congress this question was vividly 
impressed upon me as an attorney representing township trustees 
trying to build schools. I remember one case where I represented a 
township trustee—and that is a school unit in Indiana—and this was 
a wealthy community. It was bottom land. They tried to build a 
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schoo]. The people had enough money to build schools, but there was 
a constitutional limitation that prevented them from issuing bonds. 

The cost of construction had gone up and they had a terrible impasse 
for years before they could build a school. 

This was a well-to-do community. They had a wooden schoolroom, 
and it was totally inadequate. There was a great nead for them to 
build a school. 

When I came to Congress first in the 81st Congress a group came 
down to see me from a community in my district, a town of about 
5,000. It was a well-to-do community. There is oil there and it is 
rich farmland. 

A school had burned down, and they had insurance on the school 
which was adequate to pay for that school, but when they wanted to 
build a new school and issue bonds for it the property did not warrant 
it on account of the constitutional limitation. 

They came down to Washington, and we went to various agencies to 
see if we could do something about it, and we were not able to do a 
thing. 

At that time I introduced a bill for school construction and reintro- 
duced that bill in this session of Congress. That was some 4 or 5 
years ago. And I want to say right now that the Bailey-Kearns bill 
or the Elliott-Hill bill, either one, are much better than my bill. I 
have no pride of authorship. 

Mine was a little bit old, and I think those bills are much more 
up to date. 

At that time I wrote to the secretary of this committee and asked the 
Library of Congress to make a survey of the need for school construc- 
tion. The chairman’s committee made this investigation, and that 
report has been brought up to date from time to time. 

Now in the States we have means where we try to meet this situa- 
tion. In Indiana we had a so-called holding company act, and that 
provided that you would set up a corporation which issued bonds, 
and built a school and rented it to the school unit, and they would pay 
it back in a period of time. 

Well, the people thought that that was unconstitutional for a time, 
and they almost had something similar to a community-chest drive 
to try and sell bonds to build a school. Finally the court declared 
the act unconstitutional. 

A good many lawyers questioned the legality of that opinion with 
the thought that necessity probably had more to do with the opinion 
than the legality of it. They thought it was a subterfuge to get around 
the constitutional limitation. 

In that same connection I expect you know that in Maine and Wis- 
consin the holding company acts have been declared unconstitutional. 
In 3 or 4 States they have been upheld, and that has relieved the situ- 
ation somewhat but not entirely. 

When you get right down to it, gentlemen, these constitutional limi- 
tations on real estate were pretty wise provisions, and I think we 
ought to go a little bit carefully as to how we desire to circumvent 
them because they have served a very good purpose. 

Another thing we did in Indiana was we set up a cumulative fund 
to build schools. That was something like when you pay a dollar 
down and a dollar a week and they set a suit aside for you on a lay- 
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away plan. You pay a dollar down and a dollar a week, and when 
you get a $100 paid you get your coat or hat. 

We set up a tax levy and, say, would charge 50 cents per $100 
of property. That would go ‘into a cumulative fund, and when they 
got enough in it they built a school. The only trouble was that 
it took 10 or 15 years to build a school. The situation was very 
inadequate during that time. 

I know you people have heard a great deal about the necessity for 
building schools, and you have heard a lot of figures. I want to 
give you just a few from my State of Indiana. 

Out in Indiana 46 percent of the schoolchildren are housed in obso- 
lete buildings; 47 percent are attending schools which might be classi- 
fied as a hazard; and 62 percent of the schoolrooms are overcrowded. 
That is in a State that has a national income that is ahead of the 
average; 28 percent of the children need new buildings. 

Now in Indiana it would cost $257 million to bring the schools up 
to date; $183 million is available for that purpose. If the Gov- 
ernment appropriated a half billion dollars a year over a 6-year period 
that would only give us $75 million, which you see would be inade- 
quate. Even that would be insufficient for what we need. 

Now Secretary Hobby appeared before our committee, the Appro- 
priations Committee, at the time the President’s program for building 
schools came before the committee. She explained it at that time, 
and I was frankly very disappointed with the program. 

They veinanelt three things: First, that the Government will loan 
money. 

Well, if you have good security you will not have much trouble 
getting aloan. And I just noticed in the papers today that there is 
a gr eat movement on foot by a former President to have the Govern- 
ment get entirely out of the loan business. 

Even at that you would have to have the bonds certified as good, 
and, as I understand it, only about 80 percent of them w ould pass 
muster. I think we could get loans anyhow, but that would mean 
20 percent that would not be taken care of. 

To put that program in force would take about 4 years, and the 
President’s program only lasts for a period of 3 years. 

The second thing is you have this Holding ‘Company Act. Now 
that has been declared constitutional in my State and 3 others, and 
it has been declared unconstitutional in 2 States. We 4 do not gain 
anything new by tht because we have it, and the other 2 don’t have 
anything. That leaves 42 that would have to do something to get 
under the act. It would take enabling legislation. 

The legislature is in session now, and it probably won’t meet for 
another 2 years, and it would take 2 years to get that legislation in 
effect. 

This act only lasts for 3 years, and by the time you get this leg- 
islation in effect you at least would have to renew the act and go 
through all this again. 

Again I say that offers you very little. 

The other thing the President proposes is grants with the pauper ’s 
oath of $200 million. That is $67 million a year for all the 48 States. 
That would not be a drop in the bucket. 

I think, as I said before, that the measures you people have before 
you are what are adequate and what we need. 
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I don’t care where a child is born, but that is one thing he is en- 
titled to—a good education. One of the greatest things that we have 
in America is our public-school system. I am rather proud of that. 
I am rather proud of that because one of the Owens, I think, estab- 
lished that in the State of Indiana in our 1852 constitution. We cele- 
brated last year the 100-year high schools out in Indiana that were 
established because of that law. 

But as I say, one of the greatest things that we have is our public- 
school system. I think a child ought to go to school in a building 
that would not be condemned as a slum if it were in the city, or would 
not be abated as a nuisance if it were in a factory. 

The school system means just too much to America. 

These schools are going to have to be built. Maybe some of them 
can’t. If you are in a position where you cannot build a school, and 
say that a child would have to go to school in some kind of a grossly 
inadequate place, a one-room wooden school with an outdoor privy 
and an outdoor pump, going to that kind of school that is not modern 
just is not anything we want today. 

Largely it comes down to a question of how you are going to finance 
building these schools. You are not going to pay for them out of 
current taxes; you are going to have to pay for them with money that 
is borrowed. If a county or a township or a State borrows the money 
it is all a part of the national debt just the same as if the Government 
borrows the money. One isthe Federal debt and the other is a national 


debt. They have got to be paid back. They all have the question 
of inflation or lack of inflation or stimulation. 

But the question is, Who can pay for it the best ? 

We have found that our real-estate taxes have become altogether 


too high. 

I have spoken about my State and the problem we have. Our in- 
come is above the national average. We find the tax rates are going 
up and going up. Almost too great a burden has been placed upon 
real estate. That is very largely historical because when these laws 
were made, and many of our constitutions, they thought that real 
estate was the one kind of property we have. But the Government 
does have the power to tax incomes and, of course, if the Government 
pays for part of this construction a part of it comes from income. 

Don’t forget this, that real estate is going to bear a very large share 
of it with local government anyhow under any of these bills. But 
that. means that the Government, with their power of taxing incomes, 
is going to help with this. The Government reaches a great many 
people that ma estate does not reach. 

We also have this problem, gentleman: We have the school popula- 
tion increasing twice as fast as our national population. And we 
have found that school-construction costs have gone up and gone up. 

It has always been traditional that local governments built the 
schools. But we have this problem that I speak of, the increasing 
growth of people of school age and the increasing cost of construction 
with the burden that has been laid on local government and real estate. 
I think it is time that we should relieve this, and it is a case where 
the Government, I think, should help out in the construction of schools. 

I would certainly say that any government that spends $40 billion 
a year for national defense—and I am strongly in favor of it—can 
afford to spend a half billion dollars for 5 or 6 years to try and see 
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that our children go to adequate schools. And I would say that any 
nation that can spend $4 billion or $5 billion for foreign aid—and I 
am in favor of that, too—can afford to spend a half billion dollars 
to see the children have adequate schools. 

I think any nation that can spend billions to crack the atom and 
develop the hydrogen bomb can spend a small sum of money to see 
that our children have adequate schools. 

I am interested in this program and I certainly hope that this bill 
is passed, and I want to thank you again for this opportunity of 
appearing before you. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Denton, what taxes do you now have in 
Indiana ¢ 

Mr. Denton. We have two things in Indiana on that. We have 
real-estate taxes, and then we passed a gross-income tax. 

Chairman Barpen. Your real estate is a local tax? 

Mr. Denton. Real estate is a local tax, and school construction is 
paid out of that very largely. 

We did do this: To pay for the teachers’ salaries we have a gross- 
income tax. I think it is one of the few States that has that. That was 
passed to help pay the teachers’ salaries. 

Chairman Barpen. Do you have a general income tax ? 

Mr. Denton. No. 

Chairman Barpen. You just have a gross income tax. 

Mr. Denton. A gross income tax. 

Chairman Barpen. Is that earmarked for teachers’ salaries? 

Mr. Denton. I was in the legislature when we passed it, and frankly 
[don’t remember. But I know it has gone very largely to pay teachers’ 
salaries. It paid first $300 and $600, and then it was up to $1,200. I 
don’t know what it is now per teacher. That was done because we had 
to do that for adequate schools, and the State bore that burden. 

Chairman Barpen. Do you have a State sales tax ? 

Mr. Denton. No. 

Chairman Barpen. You have, of course, the various franchise taxes. 

Mr. Denton. Oh, yes. 

Here is one thing about that gross income tax: It is something like 
a sales tax only, of course, it is paid by the man that sells. If you buy 
an automobile, if you buy a house, you pay that tax. It isa transaction 
tax. 

Mr. Barzey. It is also on mining and manufacturing; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Denton. It is one-fourth of 1 percent on them. On retail mer- 
chants it is a half percent, and everybody else 1 percent. 

Chairman Barpen. You mean if you buy an automobile you pay—— 

Mr. Denton. 1 percent. 

Chairman Barpen. And you don’t call that a sales tax? 

Mr. Denton. No. We call it a gross income tax. 

You see that gets more people than a sales tax. You pay that on your 
salary, too. 

Chairman Barpen. Who paysthat? The man that buys the automo- 
bile or the man that sells it 

Mr. Denton. The man that sells the automobile pays it, but he 
charges it to the man that buys it. 

We had a big argument about that, as to which one paid it, but I 
am satisfied that the man that buys the car pays it. 
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Chairman Barpen. We have a sales tax just like that in North 
Carolina, but we went through the front door in naming it. 

You do not know how much that raises? 

Mr. Denton. I cannot tell you right now. It was passed along in 
the depression, and that tax used to raise about $13 million, It went up 
until it was about $22 million. Then we had the recession of 1937 and 
it dropped. I was on the ping, committee and I knew those figures 
then. The last year I was on the budget committee was in 1941, and | 
think it was producing $40 million then. It has gone up, I have heard, 
to tremendously larger sums than that. 

Chairman Barpen. What do the land taxes or real-estate taxes run ? 
About how much ? 

Mr. Denton. That would be awfully hard to tell you. 

Chairman Barpen. In your county, for instance, 1 want to know the 
rate. 

Mr. Denton. In my county the rate is, I would say, roughly $5 per 
$100 worth of property. 

Chairman Barpen. Five dollars. How are your valuations? Are 
they full? 

Mr. Denton. I would say about two-thirds of valuation. I know 
a great many have them up to $6 a hundred. 

Chairman Barpen. Do you have State inheritance tax ! 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. There is one other question, Mr. Denton. 

Unless the Federal Government draws in a little bit, which I see 
no prospect of it doing in the early future, how can we say that we 
will limit this to 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Denton. The only thing, Mr. Barden, I think you can say in 
answer to that is we figure that, considering what we have and what 
we need, about 5 or 6 years would take care of it. 

If we still have as critical a school need as we have now 5 or 6 years 
from now, I think that the Government needs to cooperate with the 
local and State governments in trying to limit this problem. I think 
our schools are one of the most important things we have in America, 
and I think certainly that is one place where we cannot afford to do 
nothing. We cannot afford to have inadequate schools. 

Chairman Barpen. I am not disagreeing with that statement. 

Here is what I am getting at: I think the gentleman will agree that 
the situation in which the States find themselves now is largely due to 
the fact that the Federal Government has not only invaded but vir- 
tually absorbed every source of revenue that the State once enjoyed. 

Mr. Denton. I would not say that. 

Real estate was the one source of revenue for years and years and 
years. That is not adequate. And, of course, the Government does 
take the income tax generally. The States take sales tax and transac- 
tion tax like we have in Indiana, and that has been a State function. 

Chairman Barpen. Let us go slowly there because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has more sales taxes on commodities in your State than the 
State of Indiana has. 


Mr. Denton. We don’t have any in Indiana. They have excise 
taxes. You have always had excise taxes on alcoholic beverages and 
on tobacco. 


Chairman Barpen. They have never been so expanded as they have 
in recent years. 
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Mr. Denton. That is probably true. 

Chairman Barpen. Here is what I am talking about: We have now 
just about used up the income-tax field. If the States begin to tax 
even in 25-percent proportions with the Federal Government, there 
just would not be anything left for the fellow who earned it, would 
there 

Mr. Denton. Well, of course, if you took all a man made away in 
taxes he wouldn’t have anything left. That is right. 

[ do not like to pay taxes any more than you do, but I think this, 
Mr. Barden. I think that people, if they get value received, do not 
kick about paying taxes. And I do think that if there is anything 
that the people want it is schools. I think they want value received. 

I remember I had some corporation lawyers before the Judiciary 
Committee who spoke about wanting more judges. I said that it 
would cost more money, and they said “We don’t care about paying 
money if we get value received. What we are kicking about is when 
we don’t get valued received.” 

Chairman Barpen. That is a good principle generally. But I am 
serious about this. I would like to think of this as being a temporary 
arrangement. And I can go along with a temporary arrangement 
properly safeguarded. But I want somebody to offer me some en- 
couragement whereby it will remain a temporary situation, because if 
the Federal Government continues to expand and spend and tax, there 
is only one place in the world for them to get that tax, and that is 
from the States. And that means a further invasion of a field that has 
already been just about cleared except of real-estate taxes. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Barden, these are all things that they are inter- 
ested in. I have just heard a great many people come before my com- 
mittee and talk for larger appropriations for the George-Barden Act. 

Chairman Barpen. That is right. You have even heard me plead 
for it. 

Mr. Denton. I think that was one of the finest pieces of legislation 
ever put on the statute books. I think that is something they are 
especially interested in. 

Chairman Barven. If we could ever get the George-Barden Act 
within 25 percent of the point 4 program or this technical program 
with the State Department running all over the world, we would be 
doing pretty well. 

Mr. Den'ron. I spoke about that, too. I have said that indirectly. 
We are raising the appropriation for that. Not all the way, but I 
think it went up to $5 million last year, did it not? 

Chairman Barpen. We have never gotten that up anywhere with- 
out a free-for-all fight on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perxtns. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I wish to 
compliment the gentleman for his fine statement. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. I have nothing. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have nothing, except to say that I appreciate the 
gentleman coming before the committee and giving us the benefit 
of his views, and the facts that he has brought us will be very helpful. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Landrum? 

Mr. Lanprum. No questions. 
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Chairman Barpen. Mr. Roosevelt ¢ 

Mr. Roosrveir. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. McConneu? 

Mr. McConnexu. Mr. Denton, I happen to come from a State where 
the school-authority idea is very much in use. Back in my community, 
a few miles from my home, one night I was in a very lovely high- 
school building built by a local school authority. 

When you speak of constitutionality, what was the basis for the 
declaration of unconstitutionality ¢ 

Mr. Denton. You mean in Maine and Wisconsin ? 

I have not read the opinions. 

What they held it unconstitutional on was because it was doing 
indirectly what you could not do directly—by invading the constitu- 
tional limitation on the amount of money you could borrow. 

Mr. McConneii. Was that the basis for the constitutionality dec- 
laration? I don’t think it was for that reason alone. 

Mr. Denton. I know that that is what they argued in Indiana. 

Mr. McConne i, I don’t think it was. 

Mr. Denton. I thought it was. I haven’t read the opinions. 

Mr. McConnen. I think it was on a matter of the length of term 
of the lease arrangement. In other words, the unconstitutionality 
came from the fact that you could not make such an arrangement for 
along term of years. It had to bea short term. 

Mr. Denton. I am not sure of that. I know in my State they 
argued what I said, and the court held against them. 

Mr. McConneit. You spoke about the pauper’s oath. Is it your 
theory that the money should be given from the Federal Government 
to rich States as well as poor? 

Mr. Denton. I think you would have difficulty unless you allocated 
the money fairly and evenly among the States. I think when it gets 
to the States it is up to the States to allocate it as to what districts 
will get it. That is my theory. 

I think that in my State—and I think yours and mine are the same— 
we have some poor territories and we have some rich territories. We 
have places that can build schools very easily, and places that can’t. 

I think that is the States’ problem, to allocate that when it gets to 
the States. 

Mr. McConnetu. I have often wondered what Pennsylvania re- 
ceives when they send down money and get it back again. I wonder 
what we gain by such a process. 

You speak of the legislature meeting to set up an authority. Is it 
your theory that the legislature ced not have to meet to provide 
matching funds? 

Mr. Denton. I don’t know about that. I haven’t checked into that. 
T am satisfied that there is some authority there in school construction 
that they could use in most States. You would have to look in the law 
on every State and find out on that. 

Mr. McConne.t. I am sure, with your feeling regarding the build- 
ing of schools, that you will be content with any method that produces 
the most schools. Would that not be correct? 

Mr. Denton. I think that is right. I want to relieve this situation. 

Mr. McConnetu. Thank you, 

Chairman Barpven. Mr. Holt? 
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Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the gentleman for com- 
ing before the committee. 

I, too, am curious as to how your legislature would provide, or your 
State would provide, matching funds without a session of the legisla- 
ture, which would take just about the same length of time as the Presi- 
dent’s bill. 

Secondly, are your State school officer and Governor on record as far 
as Federal aid is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Denton. I am sure I could not tell you how he stands. 

Mr. Horr. I was curious because I thought—I may be wrong—Indi- 
ana was one of the States that did not want any Federal aid. I forget 
who said it. 

Mr. Denton. I would imagine, if the official who said that didn’t 
want it, that the school districts would say just the opposite. 

Mr. Hour. I did not know. I wanted clarification. 

Maybe you have covered it and I did not catch it, but I am curious 
how your State government helps the counties when they reach maxi- 
mum bonded indebtedness. Do you have a State program ? 

Mr. Denton. They don’t on construction of schools except this: We 
paid a soldier’s bonus, and there was, I think, about $26 million left 
over. They have provided that that money be used to help the local 
governments in the construction of schools. 

We also have money from the old Seminary land funds, school mort- 
gage funds; that is put into a State fund, and that is loaned for that 
purpose. 

Now, there is a great deal of limitation in the way of pauper’s oaths 
and things like that that make it difficult. Under the old law they 
had to set up a holding company, and found out they couldn’t sell 
bonds. The last session of the legislature modified it a great deal. 

Mr. Hour. Outside of the two special funds, before the State works 
out any program do you think the Federal Government should step 
in? 

Mr. Denton. I think the Federal Government ought to have a pro- 
gram before the States could do anything about it. You would have 
to start here first. 

Mr. Horr. In California we help out our districts when they reach 
maximum bonded indebtedness. I would like to see the States do as 
much as possible. I do not think the Federal Government can go into 
ull the States checking local situations. 

How many of your school districts have reached maximum bonded 
indebtedness ? 

Mr. Denton. I could not tell you on that, but I would say that I 
think you would find that a tremendous number of them. I have 
seen them come down here on different matters about building schools, 
especially during the Korean war when they had priorities. They 
practically all were building their schools under this Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

In Indiana it is a little bit bad because the township is the school 
unit and they do have a limit as to the amount of money they can bor- 
row. They have to consolidate to build schools. 

Mr. Horr. Would it be of assistance in Indiana to do like New 
York did and allow the bonded indebtedness limit to be the true value 
of the property instead of the assessed value? 
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Mr. Denton. I don’t know. I think you have got your real-estate 
tax awfully high. 

And remember this: that is a very limited tax. There are a lot of 
people who don’t pay any real-estate tax. A lot of people are migra- 
tory. They might pay it in the way of rent indirectly, but there are 
a lot of people that they don’t get on that real-estate tax. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpven. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr, Fretincuuysen. I would like to ask Mr. Denton a couple of 
questions. 

Starting off with a question about your State, do I understand 
that you feel that Indiana, as a State, is incapable of solving this 
problem it faces with school construction without assistance from the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Denton. I think they need Federal assistance from the Govern- 
ment. . 

I think that the avenues of taxes that they have on real-estate are hit 
too hard to build schools. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. You refer in your statement to an estimated 
need of $257 million, of which $183 million is unavailable from local 
sources. 

Mr. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Freiincuvysen. So they could make further efforts them- 
selves, but, as I understand it, $183 million must come from somewhere 
other than that. 

Mr. Denron. That is right. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Do you think the primary responsibility in 
the field of education rests with the local communities and the States? 

Mr. Denvron. Let me just say this: I am glad you brought that up. 
This is nothing new to the Government to have Government aid in 
schools. 

The foundation of the schools was by money that was given from 
the old Seminary school lands. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not suggesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not now participate in one way or another I am won- 
dering whether you consider that the primary responsibility rests with 
the local community. 

Mr. Denton. I would say it does. 

Mr. Fretincnvysen. I am wondering if you do think that it makes 
a difference what kind of a method we may provide for Federal assist- 
ance. Mr. McConnell just suggested you might be satisfied with any 
method that builds school quickly. Do you think it does make a dif- 
ference whether we use one method—— 

Mr. Denton. Surely I would say that. You would have to lay 
down some de ope yes. But I wouldn’t want the Government. to 
try and dictate the school policies in the local schools. And we didn’t 
do that when we built schools with PWA and when we built schools 
during the war and after the war, and we don’t do it with the Federal 
impact law. 

would not want the Government to try and dictate about school 
policy. I think that is local. I agree with you on that. 
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Mr. Frenincuuysen. Would you look with favor on a program that 
would stimulate local initiative in solving these problems ? 

Mr. Denton. We have done so much to stimulate local initiative. 

I don’t know anything that the people are more interested in than 
schools, I have seen charities and I have seen county fairs where 
they were trying to raise money to build additional schools by char- 
ities. I don’t think you have to do that. 

Mr. FreLincuuysen. Would you suggest that it would be appropri- 
ate for the Federal Government to look for ways in which they can 
stimulate local interest in this field ? 

Mr. Denon. I don’t know how much the Government ought to dic- 
tate to the States. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I do not suggest dictation. 

Mr. Denton. I do not think the Government ought to dictate to the 
States. I do not think they need to do that: 

Mr. FrRevLiInGHUYSEN. You yourself say that your own State could 
do more. 

Mr. Denton. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Fretrnenuysen. As I understand from your statement, $183 
million is unavailable from local resources of. an estimated need of 
$257 million. So something is certainly available from local 
resources, 

Mr. Denton. I would say that my State should use what we can. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You would not suggest that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be interested in stimulating the very real effort which 
is being made by your State? 

Mr. Denton. Would you tell me what you mean by stimulate? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Such as the President’s program, an effort to 
encourage local communities to help—— 

Mr. Denrron. I don’t know whether that would help the situation 
one way or the other. I think it does not help it in the least. I don’t 
know how it stimulates them. 

Mr. Fre_rncuvysen. There must have been some reason why your 
own State suggested the need for a building authority. Something 
wasn’t being done that needed to be done, and so this solution was 
sought. You may not like it as a solution, but it is an effort to get 
schools. 

Mr. Denron. You mean to recommend that the States set up hold- 
ing company acts like we have? 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I certainly suggest that is a possibility. Your 
own State has done it. 

Mr. Denton. I say that is all right. They can do that if they want 
to. That is a State matter. I do not think it is a function of the 
Government to tell the States what law they should have. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I don’t think the Federal Government should 
tell the States what laws they should pass, but isn’t it your own sug- 
yestion to stimulate local initiative by requiring that the States or 
local communities match Federal funds? Isn’t that a stimulation? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, I would say it would be. 

Mr. FrevineHuysen. Then you certainly are not opposed to stimu- 
lation of local authorities ? 

Mr. Denton. Put it that way then. 


59521—55—pt. 1-13 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am a little puzzled about what your ap- 
proach is. 

Assuming we did get through a half billion dollar program a year 
of Federal aid, do you consider $1214 million of Federal assistance a 
year adequate to solve Indiana’s school problems? 

Mr. Denton. No, I don’t think it would be adequate. I think it 
would help. 

Mr. FretineHuysen. To what degree? In what way would an 
amount of $12 million a year help a State which has a backlog of $257 
million unless it is to stimulate local effort ? 

Mr. Denton. It probably would be stimulated to a large extent. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Fjare? 

Mr. Fsare. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Denton, may I ask you just one other 
question. 

How far would you go with the Federal-control idea? 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Barden, I would not want to have any Federa} 
control. I think you would have to have some kind of limitation on 
the kind of buildings you had. You people are much more familiar 
with that than lam. You had it with the Federal impact law. You 
had it with WPA, and you had it during the war. 

I think you would want to have some control over the construction, 
to come up to certain designs and things like that, as you do now. I 
think Federal Housing does that now ; don’t they? 

Chairman Barpen. Of course, with the impact bill, that was a 
Federal piece of legislation to relieve a problem created by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Denon. I know. 

Chairman Barpen. And it was designed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to do what it should have done in the beginning when it created 
the problem. So that was Federal all the way through. 

e are now touching what might be termed the nerve center of 
the American people when you touch the public-school system as a 
whole, and I personally have always been committed to no Federal- 
control interference. 

Mr. Denton. I agree with you on that. 

Chairman Barpen, And as a usual thing it has been my experience 
that insofar as the design of the building and the manner of construc- 
tion and the manner o mens the funds, the States can do it for 
at least 25 percent less than the Federal Government can do anything. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, the only thought that came to my mind 
when you spoke of that was the Federal impact law, and I do know 
that they let out certain engineering contracts with Federal Housing 
to advise with them. And the appropriation for the Federal impact 
law covers something where you pay Federal Housing for that kind 
of engineering advice and service. I would think you ought to do 
the same thing. That would be my offhand opinion, that you do the 
same thing here that you did with the Federal impact law. 

Chairman Barpen. That would be all right with your Federal 
funds, but how would you handle the State funds? Would you say 
to the States we are going to—— 

Mr. Denton. I wouldn’t try to limit the States. 
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Chairman Barpen. Would you say to the States we are going to 
spend your dollar in a certain way? 

Mr. Denton. No, I would not say that. t 

Chairman Barpen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Wier. Let me pick up a statement you just made, Mr. 
Chairman, 

With reference to the Federal impacted school bills, 815 and 874, 
you indicated that those are Federal bills, a Federal responsibility. 
| think the same thing can be said of the legislation now before us 
because it was the Government in a time of emergency that restricted 
all school construction beginning with 1941 to 1946. And then we 
picked up again with Korea when we put restrictions and priorities 
on school construction. I know that gave me a headache here every 
time a school wanted to put a little addition or anything on; if it was 
brick or steel or metal there were priorities and limitations. I think 
that has resulted in the communities of the United States being re- 
stricted in school construction when there was a growing need for it 
all through those years, with the result that the problem got beyond 
and now 1s beyond. the capacity of re local units to catch up after 
a 12-year limitation put on by the Federal Government concerning 
school construction. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me just say this: There may have been some 
slowing down. 

Mr. Wier. It stopped completely. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, I would not say that because I had the 
same kind of trouble with presenting these matters to the Department 
for priorities. I had one church turned down but not a single school. 
Not a single school job was turned down as a result of priorities not 
being granted. 

So it may have had a psychological effect. 

Mr. Wier. You are just talking about 3 years out of the 12 where 
the priority policy was in existence. But I am talking primarily about 
from 1941 to 1947 with no school construction. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, I think you would still have a very diffi- 
cult job to go in that remote corner and attempt to put the impacted 
school bill in the same category. 

Mr. Wier. I appreciate that. During the time of the war, of course, 
every effort should have been concentrated on the war effort. But 
nevertheless the communities that were then finding themselves with a 
continuing increase in the enrollments were prevented from building 
during World War II. 

Chairman Barpen. We, to some extent, established a precedent that, 
in my Opinion, sooner or later just simply must be adopted by this 
Federal Government. 

The Federal Government owns real estate and property in every 
State of this Union, and in some of them even the majority of the 
acreage as far as that is concerned, and they do not pay taxes. They 
do not pay money in lieu of taxes. 

Now my frank opinion is before we ever get loose from this problem 
we must take, shall I say, just the spark or the germ that was planted 
in the impacted school bill and come back and let Uncle Sam pay, when 
he f gor in and builds his public housing or takes over this park land 
and takes it off the taxbooks, pay and = a good citizen like the rest 
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of them. Let him pay money in lieu of the taxes on the land that he 
has removed from the taxbooks. 

Mr. Wier. That is the argument of those that present their point of 
view of Federal assistance in catching up with the enrollment, that 
Uncle Sam has made this problem a difficult one for many communities, 

Chairman Barpen. In one county that I know of in my district there 
were 9,000 acres of the choice land in that county. That ‘county was 
bonded all over. There were construction bonds, school bonds, old 
bridge bonds, and so forth. When the Federal Government bought 
it they just rolled all those bonds back on the fellows that were left in 
that county and took it off the taxbooks. 

Mr. Wier. Increased their burden. 

Chairman Barpen. So I say sooner or later the Appropriations 
Committee will probably frown and have some aches and pains when 
that gets in there. But basically and fundamentally it is the honest, 
businesslike approach to it. 

I see no reason why the Government should walk in and cripple a 
county’s ability to carry on its normal functions by removing a great 
bulk of the property in that county from the tax books. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prolong the hearing, as 
I see some other Members of Congress here waiting to be heard, but I 
would like to commend the gentleman from Indiana for coming here 
and presenting his statement. Coming as he does, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I think he has been talking pretty good 
sense. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Chairman Barpen. Members of the committee, we are honored with 
the presence of a lady Member of the House, and I am going to dis- 
regard the priority of the list here and ask Miss Thompson if she will 
favor us with her statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUTH THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Miss TuHompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you at this time, and 
I wish to assure you that I shall not take up a great deal of your time. 

T have a letter from the assistant superintendent of schools of the 
city of Muskegon, Mich., which has the largest school program in my 
district, which is the Ninth Congressional District of Michigan. 

With your permission, I would like to read this letter. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection. 

Miss THompson (reading) : 

Marcu 7, 1955. 
House COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HonoRABLE GENTLEMEN: I have followed with interest proposed legislation 
to relieve the school-building problem in the United States. I realize that this 
problem has many ramifications. I do know that you want to enact legislation 
which will be as comprehensive as possible, I am, therefore, suggesting one 
aspect of the problem which possibly has not been in your thinking to date. 


You possibly will not get many requests of this kind because relatively few 
school districts plan their building programs on this so-called pay-as-you-go basis. 
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The voters of the Muskegon school district, in February of 1953, authorized a 
5-mill levy for a period of 13 years to raise approximately $7 million for a 
school-building program. We have collected a little over $1 million over the 
2 tax periods since that date. Our electors want new schools, but they do not 
want to pay the interest that was paid on several bond issues prior to 1932. 

Our citizen’s committee felt, in working out their building program, that the 
public would not support any program other than that of paying for the schools 
as they were built. School administration and the board of education have, of 
course, accepted this, knowing full well that we need our schools now. 

We are moving into our first school under this program tomorrow, and we are 
taking bids on two others the 30th of this month. We moved into an 8-room 
addition to still another school last month. In other words, we are doing as 
much aS we can as soon as the money is available. We urgently need a large 
addition to one other school and a complete new junior high school, as well as a 
large elementary school, the total cost of which will be between 4 and 5 million 
dollars. Under our program, however, we cannot build them until the money 
is in sight, which means that it will be several years before we can relieve our 
situation. 

We had hopes that if the Federal Government entered the school-building 
picture that there might be some relief for us. The suburban schools all around 
us have been receiving outright grants under Public Law 815. They are build- 
ing elementary schools. ‘They have, for the past many years, expected Muskegon 
to educate their junior and senior high-school pupils of whom we have over 1,100 
this year. We have filed applications under Public Law 815. We qualify on the 
basis of need and the Federal impact upon us, but we do not qualify because of 
increased numbers over the base year. Although our numbers are larger they 
are primarily due to these nonresident pupils whom we cannot count. Instead, 
the sending district counts them in their application, but build schools for the 
elementary age group. Our needs are therefore increasing, largely because of 
outside influences. 

I recognize that legislation will probably include some outright grants to needy 
school districts. We do not expect an outright grant, although that would be 
acceptable. We would like, however, to have made available to us the bulk of 
our moneys to be collected by tax levy over the next 10 years. I am, therefore, 
suggesting that you consider interest-free loans to such districts instead of out- 
right grants. We will be able to pay back to the Government approximately 
$550,000 as collected each year on our tax levy. ‘This would be done within the 
10-year period. 

I would be grateful for your consideration of this suggestion. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. WARREN, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is a yes-or-no proposition, I shall 
not take up any more of your time. ee confident that you will 
handle this situation to the best of your ability. 

Thank you. 

Charman Barven, Thank you very much, Miss Thompson. 

Mr. Wetr. She brings upa problem that I had in my district. That 
is, the elementary school districts were getting help under 815 but 
were sending their children to school where they were not getting help. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will next hear from Congress- 
man Reuss, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Reuss, we are glad to have your opinion. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, m 
name is Henry Reuss. I am a Congressman from Wisconsin, and 
appreciate very much the opportunity to be here this morning and 
give, very briefly, my views which are also contained in a statement 
which I think has been passed around. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Henry S. Reuss, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Concress FRoM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Before coming to Congress, I was a member of the Milwaukee School Board 
for some years. Because I have seen at firsthand the plight of the Milwaukee 
school system, and of the Milwaukee homeowner who pays the real-estate tax, 
I appear here in support of the bills now before your committee which would 
provide Federal aid to school construction on a basis which would in no way 
interfere with the local control of our schools. 

Here, in a nutshell, is why Milwaukee schools, like schools almost everywhere, 
a face of financial crisis. Our school population of 60,000 children a few years 
ago will grow to 100,000 or more by 1959. New buildings and additional teachers 
in large numbers are required. 

Where is the money to come from? The Milwaukee School Board wishes that 
it knew. In 1950 the Milwaukee school system was debt free. Today bonded 
indebtedness for schools is $18 million. Faced with an immediately necessary 
building program that requires a $40 million bond issue, the school board has 
a statutory borrowing limitation of only $30 million. Unless something is done, a 
lot of our children are going to get substandard schooling. 

At the last session of the Wisconsin Legislature, the Milwaukee School Board 
asked for and received an increase in the amount it can levy for local school 
taxes which, it was anticipated, would tide it over for at least 10 years. Today 
the Milwaukee School Board again finds itself in financial straits, and has just 
had to secure from the legislature another mill tax increase. 

These increased school taxes, of course, come out of the hide of the local prop- 
erty taxpayer. This year Milwaukee homeowners are paying real estate taxes 
of $49.87 per thousand dollars of valuation, an alltime high. The small-home- 
owner who calculated his mortgage and interest payments closely finds his budget 
threatened by steadily increasing real-estate taxes. 

Nor can much additional be expected in aids from the State of Wisconsin. 
The State government now contributes a niggardly 18 percent of the cost of run- 
ning our local Wisconsin schools. Since the State’s contribution has been kept at 
or below this low level since 1947, while it was using up a $50 million surplus in 
the State treasury, increases in State aids can hardly be expected now that the 
surplus is exhausted. 

With the local real-estate tax at close to the level of tolerance, and with no 
real prospect of increased State aids, Milwaukee has come increasingly to recog- 
nize that the Federal Government, with its wider sources of revenue, including 
tideland oil revenues, must shoulder part of the burden. Both the Milwaukee 
School Board and the Milwaukee Common Council have recently addressed reso- 
lutions to the Congress requesting Federal aid for school construction. 

Our two great bulwarks—our homes and our schools—are both in danger 
unless the riddle of educational finance can be solved. Legislation now before 
this committee to authorize Federal grants for local school construction can 
contribute mightily to the solution. 

On the other hand, the so-called aid program proposed to Congress by the 
administration would add to the sums Wisconsin taxpayers have to pay without, 
so far as I can see, building one single new classroom in the entire State of 
Wisconsin. 

The President’s proposal provides for expenditures on so-called Federal aid 
to education of $970 million in the next 3 years. Yet none of the three recom- 
mendations is of any help to Wisconsin. 

1. The administration’s first proposal is to have the Federal Government pur: 
chase the bonds of local school districts. The problem of Wisconsin’s local 
schools is not that they have trouble selling their bonds, but that they lack the tax 
capacity to repay the money they borrow. Milwaukee school bonds, for instance, 
have the highest rating. The problem is that the homeowner is being squeezed 
to the limit by the present real-estate tax, and needs some help. 

2. The administration’s second recommendation is to set up a State school- 
building agency, which would then build schools and rent them to local schvol 
districts. Whether this proposal makes sense elsewhere, I do not know. In 
Wisconsin, however, a State school building authority is foreclosed by the de- 
cision of our Wisconsin Supreme Court on July 26, 1954, in the case of the State 
ez rel. Thompson v. Giessel, where it was held unconstitutional for a State building 
commission to attempt to construct buildings on credit. 
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3. The President’s third proposal is for Federal grants to certain school dis- 
tricts for school construction, provided the State contributes an equal amount. 
Wisconsin, which now contributes less to the support of its local schools than 
almost any other State, is undergoing a financial crisis which makes one wonder 
how the State is going to continue its present functions, much less embark on a 
school building program. Since a Wisconsin school district could not get a Fed- 
eral grant without a matching payment by the State, this simply means that it 
would not get any help at all. 


So the President’s proposal would merely compound the present problem 
of homes and schools in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Reuss. I was a member of our Milwaukee, Wis., School Board 
for a number of years before coming here, and I thus had an oppor- 
tunity to see at firsthand the plight of the Milwaukee school system 
and the ph ht of the Milwaukee homeowner who bears a very large 
part of the burden of our local real-estate tax. 

I appear here in general support of the bills before your committee 
which would ats) Federal aid to school construction on a basis in 
no way interfering with the necessary local autonomy of our local 
school system. 

In a nutshell, here is the problem in Milwaukee, which I know can 
be duplicated the country over. Our Milwaukee school population in 
a very short number of years has swollen from 60,000 children to the 
100,000 mark which it will reach in the next 3 years. The problem, as 
elsewhere, is where is the money to come from to pay for the necessary 
schools. 

The Milwaukee School Board wishes that it knew the answer to this. 

Four years ago our school system was debt free. Today we have 
a bonded indebtedness of $18 million, and the immediate pressing 
school-construction program requires a $40 million bond issue. 

Unfortunately, under the statutory limitations on borrowing, the 
city is limited to $30 million for school purposes, and there you have 
one aspect of the problem of finding the means of building these schools 
now. 

Increased local school taxes, of course, have to be borne very largely 
by the local property taxpayer. In Milwaukee this year local tax- 
payers are paying at the rate of $49.87 per thousand dollars of assessed 
valuation, which is the highest tax in history. And, of course, as in 
so many other places, it has gone up steadily every year since World 
War Ii. The small-home owner who has calculated his mortgage 
payments and budget payments very closely is increasingly finding 
that the water is rising above his nose level as these real-estate taxes in- 
crease every year. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me ask the gentleman right there what is the basis 
upon which your assessments are made ? 

Mr. Reuss. It is an equalized valuation, Mr. Elliott. That does not 
reflect usually the total going market value in Milwaukee. It is 
generally recognized that the valuation of real estate is at around 70 
percent of the present market value. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you pony much. 

Chairman Barpen. Just in clarification of that, to keep from being 
misunderstood, when you mention the fact that the valuation is less 
than the market value, as a matter of fact there is no possible way to 
figure the market value of real estate accurately for tax purposes 
because there are so many things that influence the value of real estate, 
the relocation of a road or the type house that is built next door, or 
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whether or not the house is painted, and whether or not it has this 
convenience or that convenience. All of those things are subject to 
such change that the only fair, honest, and acceptable manner is to 
place the valuation a little below what the highest-price purchaser 
would pay for it. 

Mr. Reuss. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. The valuation placed by com- 
missioners in a condemnation proceeding, by an inheritance-tax ap- 
praiser, by a real-estate appraiser, or by a real-estate tax appraiser 
necessarily differ a good deal. The only way you can determine the 
value of a piece of real estate is to sell it. Then that automatically 
for that moment determines it. And, as the chairman has said, pretty 
generally real-estate valuations are below the going market rate. 

Chairman Barpen. I believe the legal rule there is when a pur- 
chaser does not have to buy and the seller does not have to sell. Is 
that not it? A free transaction. And it quite often results in a man 
buying it and turning around the next week and making $5,000. So 
you cannot use that as an accurate gage. 

Mr. Reuss. To proceed, Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that not very 
much additional can be expected in State aid from the State of Wis- 
consin to local districts. The State now contributes 18 percent of the 
cost. of local schools, which, incidentally, is considerably lower than 
the national average. 

But realistically, in view of the current shape of the State of Wis- 
consin finances, I do not think anyone expects an increase in the 
amount of State aid for local school construction. 

Because of the critical position of the local school districts, both 
the Milwaukee School Board and the Milwaukee Common Council 
have recently addressed resolutions to this Congress requesting Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

If you have copies of those resolutions it might be well to have them 
included in the record. 

Mr. Reuss. I thank the gentleman from West Virginia, and I will, 
with the Chair’s consent, offer copies of the resolutions of the Mil- 
waukee School Board and the Milwaukee Common Council as an 
appendix to my remarks here today. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolutions referred to were subsequently furnished, and are 
as follows:) 

CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION 


By Alderman Hass (by request of Special Committee on Taxation and Financial 
Matters) 


RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PURPOSES 


Whereas there is an urgent need for the construction of new school buildings 
to provide for a very rapidly expanding school population, and for the replace- 
ment of existing obsolete and unsafe school buildings ; and 

Whereas there is need for Federal financial aid in such construction to relieve 
the local property taxpayer of part of the financial burden occasioned thereby ; 
and 

Whereas there is an indication that the Federal Government may furnish 
financial support to public construction projects, such as the building of schools 
in localities where there is need therefor in order to maintain the national 
economy at a high level: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee, That such a govern 
mental aid program be given consideration and that the Representatives in 
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Congress from Milwaukee and the Senators from this State be apprised of the 
desire of the city of Milwaukee to be included in such a program of school 
construction aids if established by the Federal Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the special committee on taxation and financial matters, in 
cooperation with the Milwaukee Board of School Directors and the Milwaukee 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, be and it hereby is directed to take 
steps to officially acquaint the aforementioned Senators and Representatives of 
the desire and need for a public works school construction program as well as 
other worthwhile and needed local public works projects. 

Upon motion the rules were suspended and the resolution adopted. 


FrRoM MILWAUKEE ScHoo.t Boarp MINUTES 


At its August 4, 1953, meeting (Proceedings, p. 24) the Board took action re- 
questing its Committee on Finance to prepare, in conjunction with appropriate 
committees of the Common Council and the Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, a survey and report concerning new sources of revenue needed to reduce 
dependence by our local government on the real estate tax, together with a pro- 
posed action program to enlist aid of other governmental units throughout Wis- 
consin in securing new sources of revenue by proper presentation to the Legis- 
lature. After considering at some length a resolution adopted by a Joint City, 
School Board and Vocational School Board Committee on New Sources of Revenue 
for Educational purposes, organized to make a survey and report as requested 
in the aforementioned Board action, your Committee recommends adoption of 
the pertinent provisions of the above-mentioned resolution, which are as follows: 

“Whereas rapidly increasing school registrations in the City of Milwaukee 
reflect the high birth rate of the past few years and justify the view that sub- 
stantial school costs, both for building and operation, will be entailed; and 

“Whereas the property tax has already been drawn upon for local government 
costs, and the rate is fast approaching that amount which may make it more 
difficult to further draw upon that source for additional governmental costs such 
as school building and operation; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that educational opportunities and facilities must be 
provided to the children of school age, and that plans and preparations must be 
made in advance in order to avoid a situation in education where a lack of finances 
necessitates sharp curtailments in educational programs to the detriment of the 
community and its schoolchildren ; and 

“Whereas the responsibility for providing educational facilities and opportu- 
nities is primarily a matter of local concern, and both the state and federal gov- 
ernments have a responsibility to assist in providing such educational facilities : 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Joint Committee on New Sources of Revenue for Educational 
Purposes, That the time has arrived when consideration must be given and con- 
cern must be felt respecting the long-term financial needs which confront our 
educational system, and that it is appropriate that there be sent out an ‘SOS— 
Save our Schools’ to those entities which may appropriately deal with this prob- 
lem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such a program should consist primarily of the following four 
courses of action: 

“1, The utility tax levied by the State of Wisconsin should be redistributed 
in order to eliminate tax colonies in a manner similar to that proposed in Bill 
Number 546—-S introduced in the 1953 Legislature ; 

“2. Railroad income should be subject to corporate income tax in the State 
of Wisconsin in the same manner as are other corporations, the historic 
reason for the exemption they now enjoy having long since disappeared. 

“3. The state government should recognize the need of local units of gov- 
ernment for new sources of revenue, and should endeavor to provide relief 
to the property taxpayer so as to make available a greater portion of the 
present property tax for educational purposes ; 

“4, Federal assistance for education should be forthcoming because the re- 
sources of the federal government can assist in meeting these problems with- 
out an undue impact on general federal taxes.” 

Your Committee also recommends “that these proposals be submitted to the 
political parties of this state and to the state administration and Legislature and 
to the federal administration and to the Congress of the United States with 
utmost dispatch.” 
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* a * * * 
VoTE ON ADOPTION OF RESOLUTION 


Separate consideration having been requested of that section of the report re- 
lating to the resolution adopted by the Joint City, School Board and Vocational 
School Board Committee on New Sources of Revenue for Educational Purposes, 


the remaining sections of the report were adopted, the vote being the same as that 
preceding : 


Ayes—15; Noes—0. 


Director P. Baumann, having requested separate consideration of the above- 
mentioned section of the report, stated his reasons for opposing the adoption of 
that section of the report. 

After considerable discussion, on motion of Director Hampel, that section of 
the report relating to the resolution adopted by the Joint City, School Board and 
Vocational School Board Committee on New Sources of Revenue for Educational 
Purposes was adopted, the vote being as follows: 

Ayes—Directors M. Baumann, Dreyfus, Hampel, Holmes, Krause, Krueger, 


Larson, F.. Potter, M. Potter, Reuss, Seramur, Webster, Westphal, and President 
Boyer—14. 


Noes—Director P. Baumann—1. 


Mr. Reuss. I will comment briefly on the impact of the adminis- 
tration’s school aid proposal on the State of Wisconsin. 

The administration’s proposals are, in general, three: First, it is 
proposed that the Federal Government purchase the bonds of local 
school districts. 

Now, the problem with Wisconsin’s local schools is not that the 
have trouble selling bonds. Milwaukee, for instance, has a triple 
borrowing rating and has been able to market bonds at 2 percent 
or under for some years. But they lack the tax capacity to repay 
the money that they borrow. 

Second, the administration recommends that State school building 
authorities be set up to build schools and rent them to the local school 
districts. 

Whether this proposal would work elsewhere I don’t know. I do 
know, however, that in my State of Wisconsin a decision of our State 
supreme court, I think, effectively forecloses resort to that kind of 
program. 

In the case of State ex rel. Thomson v. Giessel, decided in July 1954 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court, it was held unconsitutional for a 
State building commission to attempt to construct buildings on credit, 
on the ground that that was a subterfuge to evade our State consti- 
tutional provision against borrowing on bonded indebtedness by the 
State. 

As to third proposal in the administration portfolio, for matching 
aids, as I have said, I don’t think that would be meaningful as far 
as the State of Wisconsin is concerned because the State is so hard 
pressed financially that it would be unrealistic to think that it could 
add to the State aids which it finds difficulty paying now by finding 
matching funds for school construction. 

It is, therefore, my belief that our two t bulwarks of American 
society, the home and the school, are both in danger unless the Con- 

ss can play some part in helping local school districts and the 
tates to solve the riddle of the financing of school construction. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Batey. I have no questions except to commend the gentleman 
for his forthright remarks. 
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Chairman Barpen. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Wier ? 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask Mr. Reuss, your school system in Wisconsin 
does get some revenue returned from the general income tax; does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. Wisconsin has an income tax which is mildly 
progressive in character with the top bracket of 7 percent. And that 
income tax goes into the general State treasury, and then from the 
general State treasury, which is built up by the income tax, the utility 
tax and all of the inheritance tax and all the other taxes, some aids are 
paid to local school systems. However, as I pointed out, those aids 
come to less than 18 percent of the total cost of the local schools, and, 
hence, don’t help very much. 

Mr. Wier. Under that tax in Wisconsin does it provide for capital 
outlay for services? 

Mr. Reuss. It is earmarked and can be, much of it can be, used for 
either capital or running expense purposes. 

Mr. Wier. Your main revenue for your school system is your State 
income tax, is it not, outside of your property tax? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, outside of the property tax which furnishes 82 or 
83 percent of the cost or the revenue to run local schools. The remain- 
ing 17 or 18 percent is made up in large part of the State income 
tax. 

Mr. Wier. Those are your two main sources of revenue from your 
State authority to help the school districts of your State? 

Mr. Reuss. The Congressman says the two main sources. Actual- 
ly the local property tax is levied by the locality and does not pass 
in our State, through the State treasury on its way to the local school 
districts. Usually it is levied directly by the school district. 

Mr. Wier. Do you have supplemental aids from your State? 

Mr. Reuss. Included in the State aids are various specialized aids 
for retarded children—— 

Mr. Wier. The usual supplemental aid. 

Mr. Reuss. And special cases. Unfortunately I have to report that 
in recent years even those aids have not actually been paid, so that 
local schools budget on the basis of receiving so many thousand dol- 
lars from the State to take care of children who are hard of hearing, 
for example, or mentally retarded, and then find that when the year’s 
end is out the cupboard is bare and they don’t get it from the State. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you another question along that line. 

At the present moment, if you are aware of it, how much in bond 
value is now standing against your school board? And I presume your 
city council sells the bonds from the school district. What does the 
—_ district have in outstanding bonds now? That is, your indebt- 
edness. 

Mr. Reuss. The Milwaukee School District has a maximum bonded 
indebtedness of $30 million. Of that $30 million two-thirds or $20 
million is now committed. A total of $40 million, or $10 million more 
than our statutory maximum is necessary to meet the minimum pro- 
gram designed by the building authorities of the Milwaukee School 
ae, to put roofs over the heads of the children who now need those 
roofs. 
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Mr. Wier. I was inquisitive because your city compares pretty well 
with my city, and I served on our school board for 9 years in Min- 
neapolis. I was just trying to get your present bonded indebtedness 
as to the ability of Milwaukee to fulfill its obligations on suitable, 
school housing. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Extiorr. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Reuss, do you have a sales tax in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Reuss. We do not. 

Mr. Lanprum. What percentage of your State income, your gross 
State revenues are allocated to educational purposes ? 

Mr. Reuss. I am doing some mental arithmetic. 

Last year $20 million statewide was allocated by the State to local 
education. The total budget was on the order of $160 million, which 
would thus make it about one-eighth. Those are very rough figures. 

Mr. Lanprum. About 1214 percent. 

Mr. Reuss. I will furnish the exact figures for the committee. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. Lanprum. So the cost of education primarily is on the local 
district ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Revss. That is entirely true. 

Mr. Lanprum. Has your State legislature, or have your State lead- 
ers considered amendment of existing laws to give the State a larger 
opportunity to participate ? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, sir. The local school districts, including the Mil- 
waukee School Board, have made very insistent demands on the State 
legislature to increase the present rather niggardly 18 percent of local 
school costs which the State legislature contributes. 

However, this should be noted, that if you look over the available 
tax sources to the State of Wisconsin it is not possible to raise very 
many million dollars more of revenue for school purposes in any given 
year. And no responsible person that I have talked to feels that the 
State of Wisconsin alone has the resources to make up the deficit in 
our local school system. 

Mr. Lanprum. Really then you are testifying that the State of 
Wisconsin is not financially able to carry out this burden. Is that 
what you are saying? : 

Mr. Reuss. With the present allocation of tax resources between 
Federal, State, and local governments, I think that the State of Wis- 
consin could help considerably more to bear the burden of its local 
school districts, but I also feel very deeply that with the best will and 
the best efforts in the world the State of Wisconsin, with its present 
resources, tax resources, cannot carry the whole burden, and that help 
of a, I hope, temporary nature, Mr. Chairman, from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is necessary. 

Mr. Lanprum. You say that in spite of the fact that your per capita 
income is $27 above the national average ? 

Mr. Revss. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Lanprum. You have a per capita income, according to the fig- 
ures we have here, of about $1,672 per person. That is about $27 above 
the national average. Do you think if you imposed a small sales tax 
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and allocated it for school purposes you might be able to alleviate your 
problems ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Certainly a sales tax is a great revenue raiser. And the 
yield from a sales tax, if applied to schools, could help enormously. 
{ happen personally to feel that a sales tax is regressive, falls on the 
wrong people, falls very largely on the very people who are already 
groaning under the real-estate tax on their homes, and that therefore 
the Federal Government, with their larger abilities to levy taxes, 
according to the principle of ability to pay, should play its part with- 
out in any way disturbing the primary responsibility of the locality 
and the State and without disturbing in any way the complete local 
autonomy which I know we both feel should be in the local school 
district. 

Mr. Battery. Would you allow me to ask a clarifying question ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Batter. Has your State gone out of the field of property taxes? 
Is there any State levy on property ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. A very small one, Mr. Bailey. The State property tax 
is not general. It is on specialized taxpayers, such as utilities and 
railroads. For all practical purposes the State is out of the local 
ae oe tax business. 

Mr. Battery. On real estate. 

Mr. Reuss. On real estate. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. I want to give you at least the answer to the question of 
the State sales tax. 

In my State we do not have a State sales tax either. But we took 
the choice in our State back in the thirties, by levying a pretty heavy 
income tax such as you have. That was the choice we had—a sales tax 
or an income tax. Certainly our people are not going to tolerate an- 
other tax on top of that. 

Mr. Lanprum. If Mr. Reuss will permit me to engage in colloquy 
with you, I will say that we also have a sales tax. 

Mr. Wier. Yes, but you do not have the income tax we have. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, we have, it is graduated up to 7 percent. 

Mr. Wier. On April 15 my income tax for the State of Minnesota 
will be about $500, my own. That is my own tax. 

Mr. Lanprum. Those are all the questions I have. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bowler? 

Mr. Bower. No questions. 

Chairman Barpven. Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Rooseveit. Mr. Reuss, I would like to ask two questions: No, 1, 
in essence you have testified that unless we pass an outright grant bill 
here the State of Wisconsin will not benefit by it. However, would it 
possibly be your own opinion that if we passed a matching program, 
perhaps the State of Wisconsin might find ways to amend or to adjust 
their tax laws so that they could come up with matching funds? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. I did not mean to suggest that the only feasible 
method of aiding local school construction is to pass a 100 percent grant 
bill. All I am suggesting is that the higher percentage of matching 
funds that is required from the State the less likelihood there is that 
that particular State will really be able to take advantage of the 
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Federal program. And I think indeed that there should be some 
matching involved. 

Mr. Roosrvert. If for no other reason that it would be an incentive 
for the State to readjust its position and give more of its revenue to 
schools and school construction. 

Mr. Revss. I think the incentive principle is valid, yes. In my own 
State of Wisconsin there are sources of revenue available, which have 
been pointed out year after year to the State legislature, which it has 
not yet adopted, which would help somewhat. The only qualification 
I make—and it is an important one—is that these dibs and dabs here 
and there, while they would be enough for a good matching program, 
would not be enough, really, to lift the burden of local schoo] con- 
struction. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. My second question is: Have you by any chance the 
part of the Congressional Record which was, I believe, recently dis- 
tributed, and which embodied the proposal of Congressman Scrivner 
that 1 percent, I believe, of the income taxes, and the corporate taxes 
collected in the various internal-revenue districts should be direct] 
rebated to the individual States upon certification by them that they 
would be used for school construction. 

My question is: If such a bill were passed, in your opinion, do the 
present statutes of Wisconsin give authority for the acceptance of 
those funds and for the use of such funds? 

Mr. Reuss. I haven’t read the proposal. However, I think I can 
answer your question: that the present statutes of Wisconsin do not 
permit the acceptance of those funds. However, it would not neces- 
sarily be a Herculean task to ask for such a proposal. 

Mr. Roosrvett. The reason I asked that is that in the Senate testi- 
mony by Dr. Edgar Fuller, whom I believe is the executive secretary 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers, he testified that among 
the States that have specific authority to accept school building 
construction aid, he lists the State of Wisconsin, and adds that local 
subdivisions may apply for and obtain Federal aid under present 
statutes. 

Mr. Revss. I do not think I am qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Roosevett. That is all. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowe tt. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can give 
us any reasonable estimate of how much money his State is now re- 
ceiving from the Federal road program, and if their statutes appar- 
ently enable them to receive this money ? 

r. Reuss. I cannot offhand indicate the amount we have received 
under the Federal road program, except to say that over the recent 
years it has numbered in the millions of dollars, and that our statutes 
are equipped to receive it because we obviously do receive it, and much 
of the Wisconsin roadbuilding program has been accomplished with 
Federal funds. 

Chairman Barpen, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. TuHompson. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. McConnell? 

Mr. McConnett. As I understand your statements here today, 
they are based on the theory that Wisconsin is not able to come up 
with much money to handle their school-construction program; is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Reuss. That is correct. Or to put it another way, the tax 
structure of the Nation, of the State of Wisconsin and of Wisconsin’s 
localities, is such that Wisconsin is not able to collect, according to 
the ary of ability to pay, so that the total school-building pro- 
gram of Wisconsin can be solved. 

mv? McConnett. Is it your impression that Wisconsin is a poor 
State 

Mr. Reuss. On the contrary, Wisconsin is, as I think Mr. Landrum 
pointed out, somewhat above the national average in per capita 
income. 

Mr. McConneti. Why should Pennsylvania, we will say, tax its 
people a greater amount, in order to make good on some lack of 
Wisconsin, when Wisconsin is not a poor State? I do not get that 
t YRe of argument at all. 

r. Reuss. I think that all of the people of this country, including 
the people of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, should contribute to a 
system of education which gives every boy and girl the best possible 
opportunity to develop and grow. And that, I believe, can be done 
only—at least in terms of the present admitted prices in school con- 
struction—if the tax systems of locality, State, and Federal Govern- 


ment are so coordinated and marshaled that by and large taxation, 
according to ability to pay, is allowed to play some role in the acquisi- 
tion of funds for school construction. 

Mr. McConnexzt. You do not feel there is anything sacrosanct 
about your statutory limitation on borrowing, do you? 

Mr. Reuss. No. That is correct, sir. The Wisconsin Legislature 
could, tomorrow, raise the statutory limitation on the borrowing of the 


local shool districts. The real problem is how does the local school 
district find the money to repay those bond issues, a bond issue which 
might sound profligate in terms of existing financial patterns—how 
do they get the money to repay that if their only source of revenue 
is the local] real-estate tax ? 

Mr. McConrnetu. There is nothing to restrict you just to that. 
Where would we get it? Where would any other State get it? We 
get it from the people. You can’t get it any other place. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. It depends, however, on from what people, and 
according to what philosophy of taxation, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, because of its control over the national taxing system, has, over 
the years, shown that it is better able to levy taxes according to the 
principle of ability to pay, than local States. 

For example, sir, our Wisconsin income tax, I think quite neces- 
sarily, must be limited; 7 percent doesn’t sound like an awful lot 
but that ceiling, I think, is close to the level of tolerance, because when 
you add that on to the Federal income-tax structure, it comes very 
close to the amount that a given State should be asked to impose. 

Mr. McConneu. Let’s consider page 2, where you attack the admin- 
istration proposals, or rather, criticize them. 

You say here that Milwaukee school bonds, for instance, have the 
highest rating. And you say that the problem of Wisconsin’s local 
schools is not that they have trouble selling their bonds but they lack 
the tax capacity to repay the money they borrow. 

I would not understand how you would have a high rating in the 
securities market if you do not have the capacity to repay the interest 
and amortization. 
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Mr. Reuss. I am glad you asked that question, Mr. McConnell, 
because there is an ambiguity in what I said. 

Mr. McConnett. I am an investment banker, and that is why I 
am curious about what you say. 

Mr. Reuss. You are a prudent investment banker, I see. 

The bond rating of Wisconsin’s school districts is pretty generally 
high today because they don’t and haven’t gone beyond their prudent 
capacity to repay. 

In part that has been due to State limitations which we have just 
discussed. In part that has been due to the commonsense of the local 
governmental units, and to the advice of the investment banking fra- 
ternity, which has said, “Look, don’t go over these limitations. Don’t 
ask that they be increased, because that way les municipal bank- 
ruptcy.” 

What I am saying here is that if Wisconsin’s local schools could 
borrow all the money they needed to build the schools that are pres- 
ently needed, their big trouble would be in repaying that money, and 
because of that fact bankers then would not be very much interested 
in buying up those bonds issues. 

Mr. Roosrveit. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield for 
one question ¢ 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes. 

Mr. Roosrveir. What is the rate of interest now paid by the Mil- 
waukee School District? 

Mr. Reuss. It is hovering around 2 percent. Some bonds were actu- 
ally floated at less than 2 percent. 

Mr, McConnetu. It would depend upon the term. The shorter the 
term the less interest yield. 

Mr. Reuss. That is, those that mature in 5 years 

Mr. McConnett. A short term would be one-and-a-fraction and a 
longer term might be two, you see. 

Mr. Reuss. Even the 20-year-long maturities have been marketed 
at around 2 percent, which is indicative of the general sound and con- 
servative financial practices of the city of Milwaukee. 

Mr. McConnewu. In other words, you really could finance your 
construction needs in many districts of Wisconsin. It just requires 
some internal changes of the statutory limitations. But you have the 
credit rating to do it. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Reuss. In large part we have the eredit rating to do it, but it 
is questionable whether that kind of a burden is going to be tolerable 
for the homeowner and taxpayer over the years in which he will be 
asked to repay this borrowing. 

Mr. McConne tt. I think those are problems that your local area has 
to determine. You have said you want this a local proposition as much 
as possible, and I think that is something that you locally will have 
to work out, since you really have the capacity. It is just a statutory 
matter that is standing in the way of additional issuance of bonds. 

On this second one, about the unconstitutionality for a State build- 
ing commission to attempt to construct buildings on credit, was that 
based on a short-term or:long-term proposition? I believe much of 
this unconstitutionality, if I am correctly informed, springs from the 
fact that it would be a long-term proposition in many cases, and that 
would be considered unconstitutional. But a 1-year arrangement of 
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renting, that would not be unconstitutional. That is what I am in- 
formed, If you know differently, I would like to know about it. 

Mr. Reuss. in our State the Wisconsin constitution bars borrow- 
ing whether it be for 1 week or for 50 years, except for $75,000, which 
is what the founding fathers wrote in 1848, and which, of course, effec- 
tively means no borrowing today, whether directly or by subterfuge. 

Mr. McConne.u. Your third criticism seems to have disappeared 
into the air when you replied that you felt that there should be 
matching. 

Mr. Reuss. Not into the air, sir, because I think to require the State 
to contribute an equal amount is perhaps unrealistic and excessive. 
[ think that you can have the excellent principle of incentive as far as 
the State is concerned without requiring a 50-percent contribution. 

Mr. McConnett. I don’t want to interrupt you, but you say in your 
last sentence, under No. 3: 

Since a Wisconsin school district could not get a Federal grant without a 
matching payment by the State, this simply means that it would not get any help 
at all. 

You don’t say 50 percent, you just say “matching.” What kind of 

rm , : 
matching? Twotoone? Fifty percent? Or what? 

Mr. Reuss. I was referring to the administration’s 50-percent 
proposal. 

Mr. McConnett. In other words, you object only to the third part 
because you would prefer a different percentage of matching; would 
that be right 

Mr. Reuss. That is correct. 

Mr. McConnett. That is all. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to ask Mr. Reuss a few questions. 

One is that I am still puzzled about your feeling, sir, about the 
State’s ability to solve its own problems. As I understand it, your 
formal statement says that Wisconsin is undergoing a financial crisis 
which makes one wonder how the State is going to continue its present 
functions, much less embark on a school-building program. 

Is it really in difficult financial straits ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, Mr. Frelinghuysen. The State of Wisconsin 4 
years ago had a so-called cookie jar or reserve of $50 million, that 
has now been entirely expended. There is no more where that came 
from. And the State legislature in Madison is currently grappling 
with the problem of how it is going to pay its ordinary and necessary 
expenses. 

Vor example, the local school people are terribly concerned about 
whether they are going to get any of their small grants from the State 
for deaf children, spastics, mentally retarded children, and so on. 

Mr. FrevinGuuysen. But in effect, you think that Wisconsin has 
to come, hat in hand, and ask the taxpayers of other States to help 
(hem out in solving problems beyond their own financial capacity, in 
spite of the fact that their wealth is generally higher than a great many 
other States ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. As I have tried to make the point before, not necessarily 
the taxpayers of other States, although there are certain Federal 
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sources of revenue such as tidelands oil, for example, which I feel 
could well be availed of for the national education program. 

Rather, I view this as a problem of enabling the principle of ability 
to pay to be brought more and more into the question of support for 
local schoel construction. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I wonder, looking at it from a national point 
of view, whether we could not point the finger at Wisconsin and say, 
“You have failed to do as much as you should be able to do on the basis 
of your own statistics, your own wealth.” 

You talk yourself about the principle of incentive. To what extent 
should Federal assistance be directed both at the areas where the need 
is greatest and the areas where the greatest effort has been made and 
neglect to pay any attention to those areas either which should be 
solving their own problems, or which have sufficient wealth to do it, or 
which have not made enough effort. 

Mr. Reuss. I completely agree with the Congressman that there 
must be that element of incentive in it. 

For example, the State of Wisconsin could, tomorrow, pass legisla- 
tion which, by plugging loopholes in our present Wisconsin tax sys- 
tem—and I will be glad to supply the various resolutions which we 
have talked of before, which specified those loopholes—the State of 
Wisconsin could plug those loopholes and thus do something to aid 
iocal school construction. I would hope that any bill coming from 
this committee would place the burden on Wisconsin, and on similar 
States, to do that. 

But my point is that even if that is fully done, even if those loopholes 
ure plugged and Wisconsin does what it can reasonably be asked to do 
to bear its share of the burden, I think that there is a residuum that 
only the Federal Government, for the current emergency at least, can 
bear. 

Mr. FretancHuysen. You do feel the basic objective in any kind of 
Federal assistance would be to encourage local initiative and State 
initiative in solving their own problems? 

Mr. Reuss. Absolutely. I would say that mainly State initiative, 
because local sources of taxation are so much limited to the real-estate 
tax, and the real-estate tax everywhere is bearing such a high burden 
that I would say that the main partner who should be asked to do a 
little more is the States, including the State of Wisconsin, let me be 
very clear. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Your position is not so much that Wisconsin is 
in dire need, in spite of your formal statement, but that it should be 
needled by the Federal Government to do more than it has in solving 
its own problems? 

Mr. Reuss. I think both of those are unsolved. I think Wisconsin 
should be needled to contribute around $2 million more a year to 
local schools, which it can do by plugging loopholes. But that $2 
million has to be supplemented by a somewhat larger sum from the 
Federal Government during these years of crisis in order that the 
total need be met. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. In checking the figures that I have here I find 
that Wisconsin is 13th in the Union in the amount of income tax paid 
to the Federal Government. In other words, I believe recent figures 
show $1,121 million paid to the Federal Government. 
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And now you tell us that Wisconsin cannot carry on its school pro- 
gram. So there is some support for my opening statement that the 
Federal Government is pretty well drying up the sources of revenue, 
<o far as the States are concerned ; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Reuss. I was in the hearing room, Mr. Chairman, when you 
were mentioning the vast amounts of local real estate tax base, which 
are immobilized by the Federal Government’s coming in and buying 
them. 

I would like to say that I agree thoroughly with the position you 
take on that. 

And I think that not just as an incident to Federal aid to school con- 
-truction, but as a broader incident of a rationalization of our Fed- 
eral, State, and local tax structure—— 

Chairman Barven. And fair play. 

Mr. Reuss. And fair play. 

We have to return to the States and localities many sources of in- 
come which are immobilized by the Federal Government. That is a 
broader ways and means question, I think, than we are involved in 
here. 

Chairman Barpen. You say the State of Wisconsin does not have a 
sales tax. Of course, my State has every kind of a tax known to man, 
including a 3-percent sales tax. I did not want it to go unnoticed that 
you mention the fact about taxes falling where they shouldn’t fal! 

Take and analyze the situation of 2 men, 1, who through thrift 
and believing in the things that my father and yours believed in— 
that a man ought to do everything he could to own a little home— 
through thrift and hard work saved, say, $6,000 and bought a little 
home for his wife and three kids. 

Take another fellow from a housing project or some other place 
with a wife and three kids. He puts $6,000 in Government bonds 
and he relaxes. 

The man who, through thrift and saving , had a little home in your 
home State would pay, I believe, $299.22 in tax, or approximately $25 
a month on that little $6,000 home. 

Now while you are looking at the 1- or 2- or 3-percent sales tax fall- 
ing on the other fellow why isn’t somebody giving some concern about 
the good, solid Americans who did as they were taught—to build a lit- 
ile home. Why should I be penalized because I bought a home and 
became a part of the community and own some stock in the Govern- 
ment ? y should I be penalized ? 

Mr. Revss. I could not agree with the chairman more. I think 
that the work before this committee is not only concerned with saving 
our schools but with saving our homes. And I personally know 
hundreds of people in my Bsn city who exactly fit the eloquent 
description the chairman has just given. They have saved, they have 
gone into personal debt in order to have a home of their own. And 
every year they find their local school taxes, based on real estate, 
getting higher and higher. 

I am awfully glad that this committee is now considering ways 
and means to prevent the inundation of the American homeowner, 
whether he is from Milwaukee or North Carolina or any place else. 

Chairman Barpen. I happen to have been in the State legislature 
of my State when we had to pay script to the school teachers for 
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teaching, which was an I. O. U. There wasn’t any money, 
I searched every source known to man for some way to find some 
money, and we could not do it in any way except by putting on a 
sales tax. And don’t think I haven’t taken a beating over the head 
for that. 

I remember that right after it passed I was home on a visit, after 
it had become law. And one of the merchants sold me a suit of 
clothes. He had a lot of comment to make about the $2.20 or something 
like that of tax that I paid. He said, “Well, that is sales tax.” And 
then he began to rib me. He got on the raw side about the sales tax. 

I said, “Wait a minute. Who is paying that tax?” 

Well, he said, “You are.” 

So I said, “Now I happen to know how many children you have, and 
I happen to know how long you have lived here. Have you ever paid 
a dollar’s tax to the city of New Bern?” 

“Well,” he said, “No.” 

He had not paid a dollar in taxes to the county. 

I just wonder, when you begin to say, that if you put a sales tax 
on it falls where it shouldn’t. I do not go along with it because I 
have been scarred up too much on that. I think the privilege of 
being an American citizen, the privilege of walking the street where 
the light is, the privilege of being protected by policemen, the privi- 
lege of having a school for your children, the privilege of all those 
wonderful things we have should not be enjoyed by one unless he is 
just a little bit of a stockholder in it and does a little something to 
1elp it along. 

I just did not want the record have that go unanswered. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address one further 
question to the gentleman. 

Do you have free textbooks in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Reuss. That is a matter for the local school district, Mr. 
Landrum, and it varies. 

Mr. Lanprum. If free textbooks are provided they are paid for by 
the local school district ? 

Mr. Reuss. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have free school bus transportation ? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who provides the cost of that ? 

Mr. Reuss. That is paid for by the local school district except in 
the case of transportation for handicapped children, which is con- 
siderable. That is, most handicapped children have to be taken to 
school in buses which are supposedly paid for out of State aid. But, 
as I have said earlier, so often those State aids are promised but not 

raid. 
Mr. Lanprum. So those people for whom you have such concern 
and for whom all of us have such concern, those people who do not 
have property make no contribution to the free textbooks or to the 
free transportation that their children get to schools. Is that right? 

Mr. Reuss. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. In Wisconsin. 

Mr. Revss. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right, thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Charman Barven. Thank you, Mr. Reuss. The committee is pleased 
to have had you here. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Barpen. Next the committee will hear from our col- 
league, Mr. Watts of Kentucky. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to express my appreciation for your granting me these few moments. 

I have long been interested in the subject matter. In the 83d Con- 
gress and in this Congress I introduced legislation that attempted to 
deal with this problem. I think we have statistics running out of our 
ears. It is now time to do something, and I think action should be 
taken promptly. 

I appreciate very much indeed your affording me opportunity to 
personally appear before you in support of a “legislative program 
under which the Federal Government will participate with the indi- 
vidual States in a nationwide school-construction program. This 
participation on the part of the Federal Government to consist pri- 
marily of lending financial assistance. 

Each of us are fully cognizant of the acuteness of the situation. And 
it is not a situation of recent birth. It is one that has been developing 
over the years, becoming more accentuated in the last 5 years. Con- 
gress has been fully aware of the situation and many of us in prior 
Congresses have made efforts to afford alleviation by introducing 
measures providing for Federal assistance of various sorts. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is on the rec- 
ord as being fully advised of the deplorable schoolroom conditions 
existing throughout the country. The Chief Executive, as a candi- 
date and as President, has made known his familiarity with the needs 
and recognizes the inability of the various States to fulfill the demands. 
He upon numerous occasions had evidenced that participation by the 
Federal Government in such a program is emphatically demanded if 
it is to give proper recognition to its responsiibilities and obligations 
to the peoples of this country. 

The record will indicate beyond peradventure, Mr. Chairman, that 
the information we have at hand is sufficient for both the Congress 
and the Executive to act, and act now. There have been committees 
and special committees, there have been commissions and special com- 
missions created by the Congress and the Executive to make studies 
and recommendations in this field. The record is replete with these 
reports. Educational associations, both national and local, have re- 
ported ; the States have reported, and our own Office of Education has 
reported. We are deluged with statistics and competent testimony and 
evidence. And, so far as I can ascertain, no individual, association, or 
governmental unit has concluded the need did not exist or that the 
acuteness of the situation does not demand prompt action. 

As evidence of this fact that the deplorable conditions in this field 
are national in scope, excerpts from the statement of Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, Commissioner of-Education, submitted to the Senate Sub- 
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committee on Education during last year’s hearings, will, in my opin- 
ion, be all that is necessary to alert even the most skeptical individual : 

You have heard many witnesses reinforce evidence of the need for school con- 
struction. There is no question as to the need for construction of additional 
school facilities. The first phase of the recently completed school-facilities 
survey, conducted under title 1 of Public Law 815, indicated a shortage in 1952 
of 312,000 instructional rooms of public elementary and secondary schools. The 
1954 shortage is estimated to be approximately 340,000. 

These figures do no include the buildings needed for higher education. Neith- 
er do they provide for the increased enrollment ahead. The situation of class- 
room shortage has not suddenly occurred. It has been developing over a con- 
siderable number of years. If we are to meet current needs we must build 117,000 
new classrooms annually. We built in each of the years 1951, 1952 and 1953 
approximately 50,000. We are thus falling behind at the rate of 67,000 class- 
rooms annually. Assuming merely a continuation of the 1953 rate of construc- 
tion and obsolescence, the backlog for 1960 would be 507,000 classrooms. To con- 
struct the approximately 340,000 classrooms needed now, without regard to the 
increased enrollments ahead, would cost roughly $10 billion to $12 billion. 

When we look at these figures in relation to the enrollment forecasts of the 
Nation it becomes apparent that the school-construction problem is a very big 
one and one that will continue over many years. 

Last month the administration came forward with a proposal. 
From the statements by administration officials and the press one 
would understand that 1t was a program that would make available 
$7 billion in Federal funds for the immediate alleviation of our school- 
room problems. Those of us who are so deeply concerned were pleased 
—our hopes were raised. At first blush, it was felt that the adminis- 
tration was finally responding to the admitted obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. But, again, like in so many previous 
instances, a close scrutiny of the proposals disclosed it was merely an- 
other grounds for disillusionment. 

An analysis of the program indicated that it was a step in the right 
direction—its objective was proper, that is, toward more schools, but, 
unfortunately, only an infant tottering step when the problem called 
for a bold stride. 

The ineffectiveness of the administration’s bill is that, except in the 
case of indigent communities, the Federal Government’s contribution 
is limited to pump priming. Of the talked about $7 billion of expendi- 
ture for schools, scarcely more than $200 million would be supplied 
by the Federal Treasury. The remainder would be just loaned to com- 
munities and not only would it have to be paid back but paid back 
with interest. 

Apparently the President’s proposals were dictated by economy. 
But this is really only Federal bookkeeping economy since the United 
States taxpayer is going to foot the bill whether it be paid directly to 
the Federal, State, or local government. Now perhaps the adminis- 
tration’s proposal would look good on the Federal budget books, but 
in my opinion it fails to recognize several very real problems. 

First, most communities are already financially obligated about as 
far as they can legally go. So the offer of loaning them some more 
money with interest doesn’t help much. Title I of the bill provides 
$750 million for such loans. iD) 

Now in case the local school district really can’t borrow any more 
money there is title II of the bill. ; ‘ 

_ Title II encourages States to establish a statewide school construc- 
tion agency for the purpose of floating its own bond issues, construct- 
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ing schools and then leasing the schools to the local school district. 
The local school district would then rent the school building and, of 
course, be required to pay sufficient rent that would repay the principal 
and defray the interest charges on the bonds outstanding. The Fed- 
eral Government’s only participation in this would be to loan the State 
school construction agency a sum equal to one-half 1 year’s payment 
on principal and interest. In straight figures this would mean if the 
State construction agency spent half a million dollars on school build- 
ings in 1 year it could expect the Federal Government to loan it the 
magnificant tiny sum of $15,000. And remember the Federal Gov- 
ernment would expect to get this $15,000 back. 

If you are a com letely destitute school district and are unable to 
borrow or lease under titles I or II you might be able to get a little 
help from the $200 million provided over a 3-year period for indigent 
school districts, provided the State is able to contribute ratably with 
the Federal Government, and provided the indigent or destitute school 
district file oath in forma pauperis. 

It is obvious that the administration’s proposal fails to recognize 
that the Federal Government takes the biggest chunk out of our per- 
sonal incomes; its sources of revenue are not nearly as restricted as 
the State or local community, and, as a result, it should bear a greater 
portion of the financial burden to meet this national crisis. 

The children of this Nation are one of its greatest assets. In the edu- 
cation of these children lies the great potential wealth, strength and 
future of America. Are we going to fiddle with figures while the 
“little red school house” doesn’t get built and our children grow up 
uneducated? Is the education of these children to be tossed around 
like a political football because of a few overzealous bookkeepers ? 

When one pauses and considers the magnitude of the job ahead— 
and one that presently exists and is recognized by all—how can he 
in good conscience be party to further delay and dilly-dallying? To 
me, inaction on the part of Congress to enact during this session a prac- 
ticahe ents and feasible program will almost constitute a national 
scandal. 

As I have indicated hereinabove, Mr. Chairman, many of us have 
introduced measures looking toward the alleviation of these condi- 
tions. The variation between them lies principally in the method 
and manner of treatment governing the Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation. 

I have introduced a measure which is now under consideration by 
your committee—H. R. 1633. The provisions of this proposal present, 
in my opinion, a practicable, efficient, economical, and workable ap- 
proach to the problem. 

(H. R. 1633 follows :) 


(H. R. 1688, 84th Cong., ist sess. ], 


A BILL Providing aid to States for the purpose of gen. school districts in constructing 
urgently needed school facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, Highty-first Congress), is amended by (1) changing the head- 
ing to read “TITLE I—ASSISTANCE FOR SURVEYS AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF SCHOOLS,” (2) inserting between such heading and the heading of section 
101 the heading “Part A—Stare Surveys AND PLANS FoR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION,” 
(3) deleting “title” in the proviso in section 101 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“part,” and (4) adding at the end of such title the following new part: 
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“Part B—ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


7° 

“Sec. 111. (a) (1) The Commissioner shall allot to the States 50 per centum 
of the sums appropriated pursuant to section 116 for any fiscal year in accord- 
ance with paragraph (2) of this subsection and 50 per centum of such sums in 
accordance with paragraph (3) of this subsection. For the purpose of deter- 
mining allotments under the provisions of this subsection the Commissioner 
shall (A) determine the number of dollars expended by a State for all school 
purposes by averaging the expenditure for all school purposes made by such 
State during the three most recent calendar years for which complete data are 
available, and (B) determine per capita income for the most recent calendar 
year for which complete data are available. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
supply such data to the Commissioner. 

(2) The allotment to each State under this paragraph with respect to such 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year shal be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such sums as the number, which is determined by 
multiplying the school-age population of such State by the number of dollars 
expended by such State for all school purposes and dividing the result by the 
total per capita income in dollars of all individuals in such State, bears to the 
total of such numbers for all States. 

“(3) The allotment to each State under this paragraph with respect to such 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such sums as the number, which is determined by 
yuultiplying the school-age population of such State by the total per capita 
income in dollars of all individuals in all States and dividing the result by the 
total per capita income in dollars of all individuals in such State, bears to the 
total of such numbers for all States. 

“(b) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiseal year shall 
te available until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, during the year for which the allotment was made, by the 
State educational agency as the Federal share of the cost of public school facili- 
ties projects approved by it under the State plan approved under this part; and 
such allotment shall also be available for payments to the State under section 114. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 112. (a) Any State desiring to take advantage of this part may submit, 
through its State educational agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes 
ef this part. Such State plan shall— 

“(1) designate such State educational agency as the sole agency respon- 
sible for administering or supervising the administration of the plan through- 
out the State and contain satisfactory evidence that such agency will have 
authority to carry out the plan ; 

(2) establish such procedures and standards as will reasonably assure 
that any construction with respect to which funds are paid to the State 
under this part will be sound from an engineering and educational stand- 
point, that the costs of such construction will be reasonable, and that such 
construction will be commenced and completed within a reasonable time ; 

“(3) establish principles and procedures governing the approval and cer- 
tification of projects which will give priority to local educational agencies 
which have the greatest relative urgency of need, taking into account the 
number of children for whom additional minimum classroom facilities are 
needed and the inadequacy of the funds and sources of funds available to 
such agencies to provide such minimum facilities ; 

“(4) establish standards for determination of the Federal share of the 
cost of a school facilities project, approved by the State educational agency, 
which shall provide equitably (and to the extent practicable on the basis 
of objective criteria) for variations between projects or classes of projects 
on the basis of economic status of the areas, relative need as between areas 
for additional school facilities, and other relevant factors; but no such 
standards shall provide for a Federal share of more than 6634 per centum 
or less than 33% per centum of the cost of construction of any such proj- 
ect; and 

“(5) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports 
to the Commissioner as are reasonably necessary to enable the Commis- 
sioner to perform his responsibilities under this: part and give to the Com- 
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missioner upon request access to the records upon which such information 
is omg for the purpose of assuring the correctness and verification of such 
reports. 

“(b) ‘The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). He shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing. A final decision of 
the Commissioner refusing to approve a State plan or modification thereof shall 
be subject to judicial review in accordance with the provisions of section 115 (b). 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS AND RECOVERY THEREOF 


“Sec. 113. (a) Upon a certification by a State educational agency listing a 
school facilities project (or projects) approved during a fiscal year under a 
State plan approved under section 112, and setting forth the estimated cost of 
each such project and the amount of the Federal share of such cost, the Com- 
missioner shall reserve an amount equal to such share out of the State’s allot- 
ment for such fiscal year. Payment of such amount shall be made by the Com- 
missioner, upon request of the State educational agency, through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, and, subject to the provisions of section 111 (b), 
shall be made at such time or times and in such installments (in advance of 
the incurring of costs or otherwise) as the Commissioner may determine. Such 
payments shall be used exclusively to meet the costs of construction of the project 
(or projects) for which such amount has been reserved. The Commissioner 
shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State educational 
agency and receipt of an amended certification from such agency, but only to the 
extent such change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this part. 

“(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under 
this section is terminated or abandoned or not completed within such reasonable 
period as may be determined in accordance with regulations of the Commissioner, 
the State which certified such project shall be liable to repay to the United States, 
to the credit of the appropriation originally charged therewith, the amount of 
such payments or such lesser amount as the Commisisoner deems reasonable 
under the circumstances. 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 114. Such portion of a State’s allotment for a fiscal year, but not to 
exceed 1 per centum thereof, as the State educational agency may determine 
shall be available for payment to such State of an amount equal to one-half of 
the costs incurred during such year in administering its plan approved under 
section 112. The Commisisoner shall from time to time estimate the sum which 
should be paid to each State under this section during such ensuing period as he 
may determine, and shall pay the amount so estimated to the State, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum by which the Commisisoner finds that 
his estimate for any prior period in the same or a prior fiscal year was greater 
or less than the amount which should have been paid to the State for such period. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department 
of the Treasury, prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office 
and at the time or times fixed by the Commisisoner. 


“WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


“Sec. 115. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State educational agency finds that, in the admin- 
istration of the State plan there is a failure to comply substantially with any 
provision required by section 112 (a) to be contained in the plan, the Commis- 
sioner shall withhold further payments under section 113 or 114 to such State 
or withhold further payments for any activity or project designated by the Com- 
misisoner as being directly affected by such failure, as the Commisisoner may 
determine to be appropriate under the circumstances, until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, 
until the State repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys which 
have been diverted or improperly expended ; except that the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to payment of any amount already reserved 
under section 1183 (a) with respect to any school facilities project. After notice 
as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commisisoner may suspend the 
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making of further reservations of funds (and the making of changes in reserva- 
tions already made) under section 113 (a) for projects in such State pending 
the making of his findings under this subsection. 

“(b) The final refusal of the Commisisoner to approve any plan or modifica- 
tion under section 112 and the Commissioner’s final action under subsection (a) 
of this section shall, at the instance of the State educational agency, be subject 
to judicial review on the record in the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is located in accordance with the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 116. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated $500,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, to assist, as provided 
in this part, in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities. The sums so appropriated for either fiscal year shall 
be available for allotment among the States as provided in this part.” 

Sec. 2. Section 210 (14) of such Act is amended by inserting “part A of” 
before “title I”. 

Mr. Watts. Under its provisions there is made available $500 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years commencing July 1, 1955, and July 1, 
1956. Allocation of such sums to the States would be on the basis of 
(1) need, (2) the effort being made in each State to maintain its own 
a ghia program, and (3) the school-age population of the 

tate. 

Basically, for the purpose of the distribution formula, the bill would 
divide the appropriation into two equal sums, distributing the first of 
such sums by use of a formula, utilizing the total State and local ex- 
penditures for school purposes as the prime factor to determine what 
effort is being made by a particular State to bring its own school- 
building standards up. The second sum is distributed by virtue of a 
formula utilizing as its prime factor the per capita income of the State 
as contrasted with the per capita income of the United States, which, 
with considerable accuracy, should determine the relative needs and 
ability of the States for school-building construction. 

The measure requires the States to formulate and make effective 
certain programs before they may become eligible to participate. 
Briefly, these requirements call for affirmative action on the part of the 
individual States in the following manner : 

1. Designating a State educational agency with sole responsibility 
and complete authority to carry out the plan; 

2. Establish erendiabhe and standards to guarantee the soundness 
of the construction work and insure the completion of the approved 

rojects ; 
. 3. Establish procedures and standards governing approval and cer- 
tification of projects, and instituting a priority system for local areas 
based upon need and inadequacy of financial resources ; 

4. Establish standards for determination of the Federal share of a 
particular project providing for equitable variations between projects 
or classes of projects on the basis of economic status, relative need, and 
other relevant factors. This also fixes a maximum of 6634 percent and 
a minimum of 3314 percent of the cost of the project as the limits of 
Federal Government share; 

5. For the filing of reasonably necessary reports to the Commis- 
sioner on Education to enable him to carry out his responsibilities 
under the act. 

The measure further provides that the Commissioner shall approve 
a State plan meeting these requirements, and requires the Commis- 
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sioner to frent hearing to the State agency before final disapproval of 
its plan. nial of approval by the Commissioner is subject to judicial 
review by direct appeal to the United States circuit court of appeals. 

Section 113 directs that the Commissioner shall, upon certification 
by the designated State agency of a list of approved projects, reserve 
funds equal to the amount of the Federal eta share. It 
provides for installment payments in advance of incurring costs in 
the discretion of the Commissioner. And, on those projects which are 
not completed within a reasonable time, or are either terminated or 
abandoned before completion, the State is to be held liable for the 
moneys advanced to it by the Federal Government. 

There is provision by which amounts up to 1 percent of the particu- 
lar State’s allotment are made available for costs of administering the 
rogram. 
ailure to comply with the provisions of the act relating to the adop- 
tion and effectuation of a State plan will be cause for the Commis- 
sioner to withhold all payments of allocations to which such State 
may otherwise be entitled, such action to remain effective until full 
compliance is achieved. 

In order to illustrate the operation of the formulas and emphasize 
the urgency of the needs of the various States, I wish to incorporate 
the following. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Preliminary computations of allotments (out of $100 million in Federal funds) 
to States for school construction expenditures, based on school population, 
effort, and need * 

[All figures are in thousands] 





School 
population | Allotment | Allotment ag omen 
(children 5 | on basis of | on basis of | 0% 0085 ° 
to 17 years effort ! need | effort plus 





$1, 412 
434 


800 
3, 178 
55 


New Hampshire 

NOU Be be <6 eibbn eee ctines dip bacvaieeecesy 
New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 




















Footnotes at end of table. 
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Preliminary computations of allotments (out of $100 million in Federal funds) 
to States for school construction expenditures, based on school population, 


effort, and need—Continued 


[All figures are in thousands] 





School 
population 
(children 5 
to 17 years 

of age) 


Allotment 
on basis of 
rt! 


Allotment 
on basis of 
need ! 


Allotment 

on basis of 

effort plus 
need ! 





Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 


562 
314 
2,061 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


1, 369 
630 


984 
1,039 
95 

















50,000 | 
t 





irae Gueaing is a description of the basic data used in the foregoing computation: 
asic data: 

? School ane population (i. ¢., population between the ages of 5 and 17 years of age). (Census data for 
1951 were used. 

(b) Current school expenditures in each State and its local subdivisions. (The data used were those 
compiled by the Office of Education for the year 1950-51. It should be noted that the data used are “‘cur- 
rent expenditures” only; this does not include capital outlay.) 

(c) Total income payments to individuals within each State. (The data used are those compiled by 
the Department of Commerce for the year 1952.) 

(d) Average per capita income payments to individuals within the United States as a whole. (The 
data used are those compiled by the Department of Commeree for the year 1952.) 

(e) Average per capita income payments to individuals within each State. (The data used are those 
compiled by the Department of Commerce for the year 1952.) 

Method of computation: 

Two separate allocation formulas were used for each State and the results of the two formulas were then 
combined. The first formula measures “‘effort.’”’ The second measures “need.” 

The first formula was as mars ‘ ins 

School expe ures 

(a) School age population X 7} Total income payments 

Computations under this formula were made for each State. The result of this computation In each 
State then became the numerator of a fraction. The denominator of the fraction was the sum of the results 
of the computations in each of the 48 States. Each State’s share was then determined by multiplying 
this fraction by half the assumed sum available for distribution. 

The second formula was as a) United whines — 

n ‘S average per capita income 

(a) School age populationX (e) State average per capita income 

The procedure then was the same as under the first formula. For purposes of illustration, it wasassumed 
that $100 million was available for distribution. Each of the 2 formulas was therefore applied against half 
that amount (i. e., $50 million). The results of the 2 separate computations for each State were then com- 
bined to show the total amount each State would receive under both formulas. 








Mr. Warts. The foregoing is based on the latest information avail- 
able tome. Nevertheless, it is indicative of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, and because of the continued growth of this problem more cur- 
rent figures would paint a darker picture. 

Not one of us, I am sure, wants the Federal Government to interject 
itself into the administration of our public-schools system. This isa 
predominant thought in all the measures that have been introduced. 
Certainly under S. 4 the States would have complete control and au- 
thority to continue their operation as it presently exists. Federal par- 
ticipation in other fields has been achieved without Federal Govern- 
ment control. Even though this experience had not been had I would 
have no hesitancy in supporting this program as I know that we as 
Members of the Congress of the United States, as citizens of one of 
the great sovereign States of the Union, and as parents would not 
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permit the Federal Government to in any way, shape, form, or fashion 
meddle into the operation and administration.of our public schools, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is the desire of all of us 
to obtain the common objective—a program whereby our school needs 
and our classroom facilities will be adequately taken care of. Congress 
must assume the responsibility, it must assume the initiative. Too 
often have our hopes been raised by promises which remain unfilled. 
We have had enough of this lip service at the expense of the education 
of the schoolchildren of the Nation. 

The adoption of one formula over another is of no major import- 
ance; the acceptance of one individual’s bill instead of another is of no 
great importance. But what is important, Mr. Chairman, is prompt, 
affirmative, and favorable action by the committee. 

I feel certain that I voice the sentiments and feelings of all Members 
and the sponsors of the various measures when I say that what we want 
first and foremost is a bill upon which we will have opportunity to act 
in order to place on the books a directive by which the Federal Govern- 
ment will, in recognition of its obligations and its responsibilities, lend 
assistance toward the erasure of this black mark from the Nation’s 
record. 

In my opinion, the end result will have a far-reaching effect toward 
eliminating many causes of juvenile delinquency. The. youth of to- 
day—this very group which we have, because of our inaction, forced to 
accept these deplorable and terrible conditions—constitutes the bul- 
wark of our Nation of tomorrow. Certainly we are duty bound to pro- 
vide them with facilities conducive to clean and honest thinking. I, 
for one, recognize my obligation to them and intend to do everything 
I can to fulfill it. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you, Mr. Watts. 

Mr, Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I have a request from the Honorable 
Wayne Aspinall, the Honorable Bob Wilson, and the Honorable Frank 
Thompson that certain statements be submitted for the record, and one 
from Mr. Miles D. Kennedy of the American Legion requesting that a 
letter be inserted in the record. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection, they will be included in the 
record. 

(The statements and letters referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear in support of a strong Federal program to assist our local entities in 
meeting their pressing school classroom requirements. I wish to make it clear 
at the outset that I am not in favor of any program which will involve Federal 
control of educational policy or Federal entanglement in local affairs. The con- 
trol of educational policy belongs right down at the local level and the only 
requirement that can be allowed to go with Federal funds is that such funds, 
like all public funds, must be used for public purposes. Beyond that, the State 
and local authority must be free of dictation from the Federal Government. 

It seems strange and unnecessary if you please that there can be unanimous 
agreement that we are living in a time of critical classroom shortage for our 
schoolchildren and yet so much disagreement about proposals to overcome this 
grave situation. If we are agreed that we have a critical shortage of classroom 
facilities, then the thing that is needed is more classrooms and not more ad- 
ministrative burdens and more debates and conferences. If the local authorities 
do not now know the nature of the problem facing them, then they are not likely 
te learn about it from the stimulus of a highly heralded White House conference 
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on education. I can assure you that in Colorado the local people are interested 
enough to keep working all of the time on their school needs and I have with me 
(and there are those who for dramatic reasons would wave them and cry, “I 
hold in my hand,”’) reports of investigations made by Colorado school authorities 
on present needs, future needs, present efforts, future efforts needed, and so on 
right down the line. There has been little tendency in Colorado to sit back and 
wait for some good “paternal Uncle” to dole out some easy solution for them. 
We have had, rather, efforts to consolidate out our small and uneconomic schoo} 
school districts. We have obtained a statewide reevaluation program in order 
to bring the tax burden as near to equality as is possible on a county basis. This 
was done to eliminate any tendency for some counties to ride the shirttail of other 
counties in apportioned funds from the State. I cannot speak as well for the 
whole State as I can for my own county and for my own district, but I wish to 
say again that Colorado is a State that has made full effort to meet its educa- 
tional needs and it is only because the problem is greater than the current re- 
sources of the State that interested citizens are turning to the Federal Govern- 
ment for immediate assistance. 

There comes sometimes in discussion about educational needs the fine old 
rhetorical and always cogent question—where are you going to get the money? 
It is asked with the implication that one is trying to sneak a little undeserved 
and undesirable aid out of the public coffer. Well, it is obvious enough that 
basically the money must come from the output of the community—from its 
income creating production of goods and services. It can come from no other 
source. It cannot be conjured up out of nowhere without its full impact on the 
output of the community. As a source it must actually come out of income— 
someone’s income. The Federal Government now stands astride the most prolific 
source of public revenue and that is the tax on income—a progressive tax based 
upon ability to pay. Left to the States and the local taxing authorities are 
the more regressive forms of taxation—property taxes, sales taxes, excise taxes, 
occupational taxes, and so on down the line. If it becomes necessary for State 
or local taxing authorities to increase taxes, they must usually increase some 
regressive tax resting most heavily upon the small-income group. A great furor 
has arisen over a move to remove the hand of the Federal Government from the 
pocket of the small-income group, yet no objection comes to proposals for tax 
increases of a regressive nature so long as it does not reflect on the Federal 
budget. Wealth is a national thing; it comes from the whole of a nation, from 
the whole market, and the whole productive machine. There is no necessary cor- 
ollation between the need for public funds and taxable base. Indeed, in the 
school area, the very reverse seems to be the case. Areas most burdened by 
educational needs are those where the influx of population and the related com- 
munity demands are outrunning the tax base of the community. This area 
is primarily urban and surburban. We have had a long and steady increase in 
our urbanization and I suggest that those who deny this fact have no grounds 
for their denial. We have had also a steady increase in the mobility of our 
population—people are not going to stay down on the farm or in the crowded 
city—they are going to utilize the opportunity presented to them by a growing 
national income and economic opportunity to move to better areas. We may as 
well adjust to this reality—or hope for a depression that will bind them to a 
sub-standard level like we had in the early thirties. 

In Colorado and in my district, this phenomenon is clear to see. The small 
rural counties which are predominately agricultural or mineral are showing a 
steady decrease in population coupled with the steady decrease in the number 
of farm families and the concentration of farm holdings. Also, the steady decline 
of the mining industry in this Nation is forcing drastic change upon mining 
counties as mines are closed down and payrolls abolished. The movement is to 
the urban area, to manufacturing jobs, to service industries, to areas already 
struggling to match mounting needs and an all too slowly growing tax base. 
This same development is more than obvious right here in the metropolitan area 
of Washington. The central core of the city grows but slowly while the suburbs 
grow by leaps and bounds. 

These are fundamental realities with which we must live. I realize also that 
we must live in part by slogans and the worthwhile policy they entail, but 
slogans will not meet the need for thousands of classrooms or for more teachers 
or more complete education for our youth. You have before you a proposal 
for classroom construction aid which is but little more than a slogan with heavy 
commentary on the beauties of education and the need for local control. I 
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fail to understand how so many worthwhile statements can be tied to so feeble 
and unrealistic an action program, unless it is that there is no fundamental 
support for the dramatic program needed. I fear this is the case. We have 
become all too accustomed of late to commissions with personnel so appointed 
that the conclusion is available before the so-called study is even made. Right 
now, there lies before the Chief Executive a secret report which, as the rumors 
go, recommends that the Federal Government do nothing about the school prob- 
lem, leaving it in its entirety to already overburdened local entities. It is my 
thought that this is the basic philosophy in the places that count in the present 
administration. I do not expect this philosophy to be changed but I «m quite 
prepared to see the administration give ground on its program to meet the 
near unanimous opposition it has created. 

With the thought that the administration program will be changed anyway 
to molify the opposition to it, I suggest to this committee (and I know it needs 
no advice from me about the need for classroom construction) that it go the 
whole way and cast the program aside, writing in its place truly dynamic and 
progressively conservative legislation like that proposed in H. R. 14 and 15. 
These bills recognize the need. They recognize that the need will take money 
and they authorize the appropriation of that money, and do so with the full 
realization that it cannot be conjured up to benefit primarily bond brokers or 
bankers. 

Further, they do not suggest shifting this burden to areas already overbur- 
dened with taxes and bonded to their legal limit. Neither do they seek to hide 
Federal expenditures in new lending authorities, which conveniently bypass 
Federal debt requirements and which pass off the interest cost as quietly as 
possible. I do not consider the hiding of costs and the bypassing of debt re- 
quirements as responsible fiscal practice. We should honestly state our ex- 
penditures and if the facts of life will not let us reach our announced goal of 
a balanced budget, then let us admit it and pay as much as we can as we go. 

The committee has facts and figures from the State of Colorado. They show 
the dramatic increase in expenditures for school programs, for manyfold in- 
creases in bonded indebtedness for school construction, and for a potential doub- 
ling of the school population within a decade. Colorado, like the other States 
of the Rocky Mountain West, is growing. Its growth is twice that of the national 
average even though many of its agricultural and mineral counties are going 
down. Half of the population of Colorado has migrated into the State. Its 
live birthrate is going up and so is its survival rate of those who begin the first 
grade. All acruss the broad front of educational needs, you find increases. You 
will also find that the local authorities have labored to meet those needs from 
local revenue and from local effort. I repeat that it is only the great need, 
beyond that which they themselves can fund, which causes them to turn to the 
Federal Goverument for an emergency program of direct and immediate assist- 
ance. Let us respond with a bold program to meet this great need. 


San Dreco Ciry ScHoors, 


San Diego, Calif., March 1, 1955, 
Hon. Rosert C. WILson, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Bos: In your recent letter, you inquired about my reaction to the Pres- 
ident’s recommended program for school-building aid. I have read the published 
text of the President’s message, but have not seen the legislation which has been 
introduced to instrument his recommendations. My reactions, therefore, must 
be to the proposals that he made. I should appreciate it if you would have 
copies of the bilis mailed to me. 

As I see it, there are three phases to the President’s proposal : 


1, That a fund be set up to purchase bonds from districts which cannot 
Sell them at a reasonable rate of interest. 

2. That funds be made available to States to construct buildings in dis- 
tricts which have exhausted their local resources, with the buildings to be 
leased to the districts and the funds repaid by the districts. 

3. That a sum of $200 million be allocated for outright grants for the 
construction of buildings to districts who cannot otherwise finance them. 


I saw in some news release that the legislation would propose that the Fed- 
eral Government buy the school-district bonds when they could not be sold at an 
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interest rate of Jess than 3% percent. The national average interest rates cur- 
rently and for several years has been significantly less than this amount. I do 
not believe this provision would be of any practical use to California. The laws 
of this State provide rather high security for school bonds and they become 
literally a first call on any tax moneys collected in the district; hence, California 
school bonds being secure and tax exempt sell at a good rate. The laws of some 
States may not he so rigid and their bonds may not be as good a risk as those of 
California. I do not know the laws of the other States well enough to judge this, 
It is my reaction from such knowledge as I do have that this proposal would be 
of little practical help in stimulating the construction of school buildings. 

Neither does the second proposal authorizing loans to districts which are 
already bonded to capacity with repayment to be made from current funds seem 
to offer much practical help. The districts here and over the country with 
which I am familiar and which have bonded themselves to capacity are districts 
with relatively low wealth. They are already paying excessive tax rates. If 
you examine the tax rates of San Diego County you will find many rates that 
are approaching $4 per hundred of assessed valuation. You will find very large 
bond rates in the districts which have bonded to capacity. The La Mesa district 
tas a total rate now of $3.79, Chula Vista $3.72 and Lemon Grove $3.59. Legis- 
lation has been introduced in the State legislature to limit the total hond and 
State loan repayment rate of impoverished districts to a 40 cent total rate. This 
will mean simply that some of the districts will not be repaying State loans. It 
is obvious that the districts which are in this condition could not bear the taxes 
to repay a loan over and above their bonding capacity. The cost would have 
to be taken out of the program for the children in some other way. Someone, 
commenting on the proposal, remarked that this wuld simply be asking teachers 
to pay for the school buildings because they would have to take less in salaries. 
This is perhaps an extreme position but certainly the children would pay for it 
in quality of education if current funds of these poor districts had to be used 
to repay loans. 

The third phase of the bill—the appropriation of money for outright grants— 
wou'd probably be helpful but the amount appears to be hopeles*ly inadeonate. 
A mutch larger amount than this has been spent in the war-impacted districts 
Curing the life «f Public Law 815. It cannot he realistically hoped by anyone 
that $200 million will serve the needs of all of the districts over the country 
which could not otherwise secure school housing. In this connection I should 
like to refer you to Circular 417, revised. which came to me from the United 
States Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, in the same mail that 
brought your letter. These figures indicate that currently there are 2.644,0% 
punils enrolled in school in excess of the normal capacity of the accessible nublicly 
owned school plants. The report further points out that 60.00) classrooms will 
be constructed this year. If all of these are built, about 859.000 children still 
will remain unhoused so far as adequate facilities are concerned. This means 
that we will start school next vear with a beginning deficit of 850,000 unhousred 
plus the growth which will be between 5 and 10 percent of the total enrollment 
or from 1 million to 3 million additional children. 

I fully agree with the portions of the President’s message in which he em- 
phasized the necessity for local control of the publie schools. It is absolutely 
fundamental thaf there be no nationwide eontrol established over the public 
schools. The best protection of the free right to knowledge of all America is to 
leave this contro! of public education in the hands of the States and the local 
communities. I feel, however, that we have adequate evidence in the operation 
of Public Law £15 and Public Law 874 that Federal aid can be given without 
Leing followed by Federal control. The only controls that were placed on the 
building program financed by Public Law 815 were those made necessary to 
conserve materials durine the war and postwar periods. We planned our own 
buildings. let our own contracts, paid the local prevailing rate. and used Federal 
funds.- We certainly do not need any further evidence that there can be Federal 
aid without Federal control. 

Tt is mv general conelnsion, then. from such information as T have that the 
program proposed by the President is inadequate to aid in any realistic way 
the emergency that the Nation faces in providing school housing. The nroblem 
facing the schovis here and all across the Nation is a result of tving entire local 
support of schools to the property tax base. We are in the early stages of the 
greatest wave of school enrollment increase that the Nation has ever known. 
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This is the result of sharply increased birthrates of recent years. The following 
eproliment figures will illustrate the way this wave is working: 





Ist-grade | 12th-grade 
enrollment enrollment 





California 243, 000 91, 000 
San Diego County 4,771 


san Diego City 2, 200 





In other words, there are about three times as many in the beginning grades as 
in the graduating grades. The front of this “tidal wave of children” is at the 
third grade now. In San Diego County last year the net result of graduating 
4,000 children and enrolling 14,000 in the fall was an increase of 10,000. In the 
city, the net result of graduating 2,200 last spring and enrolling 7,500 last fall 
was an increase of almost 6,000 children. The assessed valuation, however, is not 
increasing at the same rapid rate as enrollment is increasing, with the result that 
districts are coming to maximum tax rates and to the limit of their bonded debt. 
Ways must be found to channel to’ these districts which do not have the assessed 
valuation the product of taxes which can be levied over a broader base. This 
leads first to State aid which is going on in California. It leads secondly to Fed- 
eral aid where a tax can be levied over the entire Nation to educate Americans 
wherever they happen to be fortunate, or unfortunate, enough to be born. If 
these are not found—and found quickly—we are going to have millions of chil- 
dren growing up in our country who have not had the opportunity of a full-day 
education. An educated citizenry is the very basis of our freedoms and our 
way of life. No quicker way could be found to undermine our basic principles 
than to fail to educate the children properly. This cannot but be destructive to 
the quality of citizenship of this generation. 

It strikes me as grossly incongruous that we, as a Nation, can find place for 
only $7 billion in 3 years for schools but can project a program of $101 billion 
for highways. 

I would plead with you and with each Congressman to give careful considera- 
tion to finding means for channeling funds back to the communities where there 
is eritieal need for schoolhousing. 

I feel also that the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, as extended, should 
be continued and strengthened. In general, the “war impact” communities are 
among those presently in most desperate need. They have more children and 
less valuation than the normal district. Continuation of this legislation will at 
least alleviate some of the worst cases of need. 

I shall be happy to provide any further data or to come to Washington to give 
further information if you think it would be of help. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH DALiarp, Superintendent. 


——.” # 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 7, 1955. 
Hon. GRaHAM A. BARDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose herewith communication I have recently re- 
ceived from Mr. George E. Stringfellow, president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, Trenton, concerning the legislation relating to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

I would appreciate any consideration given the facts contained in the letter. 

Cordially yours, 


ewe Ow Fe aw ‘eo 


— 


FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 


59521—55—-pt. 1-15 
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NEw JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, N.J., February 28, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: The President’s recent message on Federal 
aid for schools has brought sharply into focus the question of Federal aid for 
school construction. In a broader sense, however, it has brought into focus the 
entire question of Federal aid. 

With respect to aid for school construction I think you will agree that there 
is nothing in New Jersey’s fiscal history that indicates the inability of the people 
of our State to take care of this problem itself. The State’s already generous 
State-aid program places the local districts in a strengthened position to grapple 
with their own problems of growth. In addition to this the New Jersey Commis- 
sion on State Tax Policy is now completing its eighth report, which will be on 
this specific subject and will very likely include a proposed program for State 
construction aid. 

With respect to Federal aid in general, I believe that thinking New Jersey 
Citizens are justifiably alarmed over the increasing pressure in many fields for 
Federal aid to the State and local governments—for welfare, housing, highways, 
health, schools, air pollution, erosion, and other subjects—in varying amounts— 
totaling billions of dollars. 

More often than not these programs are advanced in Congress on the theory 
that the more wealthy States must care for those that are less fortunate. If the 
matter stopped here there could be less cause for complaint. To the contrary, pro- 
posals for Federal aid invariably are based on the “something for everyone” 
theory. In some instances they permit, as in welfare, the Federal distribution 
to be based on standards established by the States themselves, thus penalizing 
States such as New Jersey which operate on the basis of economical standards. 
And always there is the added cost of sending a dollar out to do its work by way 
of Washington. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association has sought to determine what a Fed- 
eral-aid dollar in New Jersey costs the taxpayers of our State. Utilizing a 
formula developed by Tax Foundation, a national research organization, to de- 
termine how much of the Federal tax burden falls on the taxpayers of each 
State, it is found that the New Jersey cost was 3.6 percent in fiscal 1953, This 
meant that New Jersey taxpayers paid $99.3 million toward Federal-aid pro- 
grams aggregating over $2.7 billion. Actual grants and aids received by State 
and local government in the State totaled $45.4 million. Therefore, based on 
these latest available comparisons, the association finds that each dollar received 
from the Federal Government costs New Jersey taxpayers $2.19. To this must 
be added the cost of Federal administration and debt service. This figure also 
includes an indeterminate amount that taxpayers might not be willing to approve 
if they had to provide for it directly through local taxation—all of which adds 
up to so much waste, or at least imprudent expenditure. New Jersey’s ratio 
of $1 to $2.19 is the highest ratio by far of any State in the Nation. It is there- 
fore evident that Federal aid as a source of financial assistance to New Jersey 
is a delusion. 

I would respectfully call to your attention these additional fundamental truths. 
(1) The only place the Federal Government can get money for Federal aid is 
from taxpayers. (2) The Federal Government is already spending more than 
it is taking in—and borrowing to make up the difference. (3) Thus more “aid” 
will mean still more borrowing—a greater Federal debt. (4) New Jersey’s 
share of the Federal debt as of next June 30 will be 50 percent more than the 
assessed value of all of the taxable property in the State—homes, farms, fac- 
tories, railroads, and all other assessable property. 

I respectfully request that you bear the foregoing facts in mind in considering 
proposals for new Federal aid for school construction or any other proposals for 
increased Federal aid. 

Very sincerely, 
Georce BE. StTRINGFELLOW, 
President. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1955. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BarvEN: Referring to the hearings which are to be con- 
ducted by the House Education and Labor Committee on the question of provid- 
ing emergency Federal financial assistance to the States for the construction of 
urgently needed elementary and secondary school facilities, I would advise that 
the American Legion is very much interested in this type of legislation. 

The American Legion’s policy with reference to emergency assistance for school 
construction in the several States has not been fully determined. 

The American Legion is always concerned in matters of this nature to the 
extent that such Federal grants might result in Federal control of the general 
educational program as administered by the various States in their respective 
school districts. We would unequivocally oppose such legislation. 

I would appreciate it if you would be good enough to have this letter in- 
corporated in the record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and consideration, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 
Chairman Barpen. The committee will stand in recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 16, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON EpucaTion aNp Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Car] D. Perkins presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden (chairman of the committee), 
Kelley, Perkins, Wier, Landrum, Roosevelt, MeDowell, Udall, McCon- 
nell, Gwinn, Kearns, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Coon, and Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk ; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; Russell C. Derrick- 
son, chief investigator. 

Mr. Perkins. The committee will come to order. It looks as though 
several members of the committee are absent this morning, but we 
will commence the hearings anyway. 

The Secretary of Health, Dincticn, and Welfare was to appear 
this morning, but due to her illness she will not be here. She will 
testify at a later date. 

Our first witness is the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
who was present all day yesterday, but did not get to testify, the Hon- 
orable Brooks Hays. We will hear from him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I trust the committee will not hold it 
against me that I have no prepared statement. 

May I ask permission, therefore, to put in a synopsis of the bill 
that I have for the committee’s consideration ? 

Mr. Perxins. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHIEF PROVISIONS OF THE ScHOoL-ConsTRUCTION Birt (H. R. 
5112), INTRODUCED By REPRESENTATIVE Brooks Hays, or ARKANSAS 


1. The purpose of the bill is to assist the States and Territories in the construc- 
tion of public elementary and secondary schools. 

2. The amount to be authorized per annum shall be $250 million. 

8. The funds are apportioned through an objective formula based on two 
factors, (@) school-age population, and (b) each State’s average per capita income 
payments. 

4. The period of aid is to cover 5 fiscal years, starting July 1, 1955. 

5. Use of funds is limited to the construction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities. The term “school facilities” is defined to mean classrooms 
and related facilities, and initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary 
or appropriate for school purposes. It does not include (a) interests in land, 
(b) off-side improvements, (c) athletic stadia, or (d@) structures or facilities 
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intended primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, or games 
or other events for which admission is to be charged to the general public or 
structures to be used exclusively as single-purpose auditoriums or gymnasiums, 

6. On the Federal level the program will be administered by the United States 
Office of Education, and in the States by the regularly established State educa- 
tional authorities. 

7. States wishing to share the benefits of the act submit State plans to the 
United States Commissioner of Education. The location and approval of projects 
are left to the States as well as the actual supervision of construction. The 
States are required to audit receipts and expenditures and to make such reason- 
able reports to the United States Commissioner as are necessary to assure that 
expenditures have been made in accord with the purpose of the legislation. 

8. Funds will be paid by the United States Treasurer, upon certification by 
the United States Commissioner, to the State treasurer who will make transfers 
to local boards of education upon requisition of the State educational authority. 

9. The matching of funds within a State, by local school districts, is left for 
State determination. The Federal share of a State’s authorized school-construe- 
tion program may not exceed 40 percent in the State having the highest per 
capita income. In the State having the lowest per capita income, the Federal 
share may be 60 percent. 

10. Any State which finds itself aggrieved over the administration of the act 
may bring action in the appropriate United States court. 

11. Federal interference in the schools is prohibited by the following words 
of section 10 of the bill: 

“Sec. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school 
or school system of any school agency.” 

12. Under an appropriation of $250 million the allocation under this bill will 
range from approximately $6 per pupil in New York to $9 per pupil in Mississippi; 
an average of about $7.50 per child. 


Allotment per State and per child under the school construction bill, H. R. 
5112, by Hon. Brooks Hays, of Arkansas 





| 
Estimated allotment | Estimated allotment 
based upon $250,000,000 | based upon $250,000,000 
appropriation appropriation 








Per child } Total | Per child 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, no pending legislation before any of the 
committees of the Congress is as important or more important cer- 
tainly than the bill which this committee is considering. 
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I feel that the time has come for the Federal Government to clarify 
its policy with reference to Federal aid for education. 

It is not accurate to say that we have no policy, because actually 
over the years we have been evolving a policy with reference to the 
Federal Government’s relation to its public schools. 

When I speak of clarification, I mean clarification by recognizing 
some responsibilities for secondary and elementary education. 

Of course, it is known that we participated in higher education as 
early as 1862 and even earlier, but that was the most dramatic and 
most notable participation by the Federal Government because in the 
land-grant college legislation the Government’s concern for education 
was recognized in a substantial way. 

And even earlier, our leaders knew that there was a national respon- 
sibility for the schools of this Nation. 

I was struck, for example, by the words in George Washington’s 
farewell address, a message that has been regarded as emphasizing 
other policies. You will recall he said “promote those institutions that 
make for diffusion of knowledge.” 

James Madison in the same period, forecasting the future of this 
experiment in free government, said that without popular education 
it will be either a tragedy or a farce. 

So we are not talking about something that is new. We are simply 
recognizing the changes that have come about in the patterns of our 
economic, political, and social life since the Constitution was written. 

Foreseeing that the foundations upon which popular government 
rests should be strong and firm, there was this responsibility for edu-- 
cation which our forefathers recognized. But the changes I refer to 
create new demands. 

I have the honor of being a member of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, generally referred to as the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion. I had hoped that our work would be completed before I ap- 
peared before this committee, that out of its studies I would have some 
facts that would be helpful to the committee, but as the committee 
knows, its work has not been completed and I am not free to discuss 
the tentative conclusions that have been recommended by the members 
of that important Presidential Commission studying the whole range 
of interrelationships of government, Federal, State, and local. 

Mr. Perkins. May I interrupt you to state that I just wish all the 
membership of the committee were present to hear this presentation 
because so many of the members on this committee want to speak of 
Federal aid to school construction as being a new proposition. 

I am hopeful that before you get through other members will come 
in to hear your views this morning, Mr. Hays. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly do not speak 
as an authority in this field. Of course, I have had vast experience 
as an educator. I was the 1916 summer session teacher at the Sunny 
Point School, District No. 7, Illinois Township, Pope County, Ark.; 
but be ia 1916 I have had no professional experience with the school 
problems. 

Mr. Perxtns. I believe also you may have a little influence on the 
gentleman from Georgia today, Mr. Hays. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Well, the gentleman has always had influence on me 
if we happened to be in the same line of thought. I respect his Lipa 
tion. I love him as a Christian gentleman. He has influenced me 
greatly. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to assume that the gentle- 
man’s thinking conflicts with mine. I am only going to try to fortify 
him in the view that the people of rural Georgia are entitled to the 
help that a mighty Nation can give them, and without the help that 
this Government can give I know that the future of some of the schools 
of the South is bleak. Not that we propose to relieve the States of 
their responsibility or to ease the burdens or the pressures on them, 
but merely to supplement what the States are doing under proper 
criteria, the Federal Government to establish and define those criteria 
as they lay out a plan for school building construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, before he quits the stand, will give us another one of those 

ood stories from Pope County that have made him famous in the 
ongress. 

I hope, too, that the gentleman from Arkansas will not skirt around 
that Kestnbaum report that is not yet out. The little leak that we got 
indicated that that report was going to be against, or, in fact, the pro- 
fessional report that is now on file was against the point of view that 
you have, of the functions of the Federal Government; namely, that 
the function of the local community was to take care of education in 
the States and in the school districts. 

You might tell us whether or not your suspicion is that that is the 
nature of the report. 

Mr. Hays. My beloved friend from New York is very effective and 
I find myself struggling here with the decision that he poses; that is, 
whether to praise this Commission as I would like to do sincerely, 
because I think its overall performance is good, and then be extremely 
embarrassed by finding what he says is true, or to say that the Com- 
mission, great as it is, can make mistakes and feel easier about having 
differed with them officially at the time I want to differ with them. 

So I leave that unresolved and I leave your question unanswered 
because it would not be proper for me to say anything about its tenta- 
tive conclusions on the question of aid for schools. 

But I have pleaded with that Commission—this certainly would not 
be improper for me to say, and you would suspect it if I did not admit 
it—I have pleaded with them to recognize the realities of the situation 
and whether or not I have influenced a lot of them with the help I 
have had from others with like points of view, remains a question. 

I think the proper thing to do is to wait until its conclusions are 
reached and made public. 

I am grateful to my friend for his comment and since he has referred 
to Pope County I recall one story which fits the comment of the chair- 
man. 

My father was a census enumerator back in 1900 up in the Ozark 
country. He said to one old man standing in front of his cabin, “I 
am a census enumerator, sir, I need some information. What is your 
name?” 

“Hearn, Randall J. Hearn. 

“How do you spell it?” 
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He said, “Spell it yourself, stranger, I am a nonscholar.” 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I think this morning instead of having 
anything about school construction, you and Brooks should just start 
in telling stories. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be a great relief to me. 

Chairman Barpen. I have seen times in this committee room when 
there was less fun. 

I want to apologize for being late. Mrs. Hobby’s assistant called 
yesterday afternoon. I told her I would check with the office today 
and see what arrangements we could make. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, you have not missed very much. I would 
like to repeat one point I made, however, because it is the basis for 
some conclusions. y know that it has been often stated to the com- 
mittee that this is not a new idea and I think that there is precedent 
in our national life for a recognition, a monetary recognition of the 
responsibility that the Federal Government has for its public-school 
system. 

That is a vital point that cannot be evaded. It should be, I think, 
the basis of all of our thinking in this field. 

The point being that as we defend Federal aid for education we 
defend it not as an innovation, but as a modification of an old policy, 
a recognition of altered economic and social patterns. That is the 
principal point that I tried to make at the beginning. 

Yet I recognize that at this stage, since our aid has been heretofore 
limited largely to higher education and specialized fields, such as 
vocational aid and the school-lunch program, we should approach it 
with tentative reservations about the final form that it should take. 
The best programs evolve, they are not written with complete wisdom 
at the beginning. 

For that reason, if I had the power just to order this legislation into 
existence, I would inaugurate it on a conservative basis. I would not 
provide $500 million which I think may be justified in the light of 
our national income. I would make it $250 million. I would not 
make it indefinite. I would limit it to 5 years. I would take another 
look at it in a 5-year period after a program of that modest proportion 
had been tested and tried. 

We should inaugurate it on a modest basis, considering the severity 
of our Federal budget problem and the fact that we will profit by 
experience as we go into a program that does have terrific implications 
in terms of the relationship of the States to the Federal Government, 
which is now under my concept a partner in the business of educating 
the children of this country. 

Now, when I speak of altered patterns of social and economic life, 
I have in mind comparing it with the period in which George Wash- 
ington spoke, of promoting the institutions which make for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

I have in mind the simple life which found almost each State en- 
joying self-containment, self-sufficiency, but now with the commercial 
life of the’ Nation regarding State lines as of no consequence what- 
ever, yon have two factors that enter into the equation, one, the mobil- 
ity of people, and I come from a State which has felt its impact. 

Second, the mobility of wealth, its tendency to flow out of States 
that rest their economy basically on agriculture to States that have a 
different structure. 
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That does not carry frightening implications at all, though if we 
succumb to an equalitarian philosophy of an extreme type, we might 
find them dangerous. 

I do not want to be guilty of any false reasoning on that score. I 
would not have the Federal Government undertake by some magic 
formula to equalize the incomes of people or of schools. 

But I would take into account in devising a national policy the wide 
extremes in per capita incomes and the fact, strangely enough, that 
where the incomes are lowest the children are most plentiful. That is 
a fact that I am sure this committee is aware of. “The stork and the 
wolf always did pal around together.” 

For that reason, the poorer States should be helped by the States 
that are in a position to supply some of the wealth to carry the educa- 
tional burdens of this country. That is one factor. 

I spoke of the mobility of people. They are moving out of areas 
like mine. I do not want to press the point that I am speaking for a 
special situation this morning, Arkansas, which, of course, has prior 
claim upon me. I would not apologize for speaking of its peculiar 
and urgent problems, but I hope that I can rest my case upon the 
national situation. 

But the picture in Arkansas belongs in this composite and people 
have spent money to rear children that are giving their adult and tax- 
paying years to other States. Why should not the Federal Govern- 
ment tax the wealth of California where our people live in their tax- 
paying period to educate the children of the State in the succeeding 
generation that has supplied some of the manpower of the State of 
California ? 

Yet under the formula that I would suggest to this commission which 
has only a modest equalization factor, I would provide California 
with help to deal with the problem that Arkansas, by sending children 
there, has helped create. 

As an illustration of the fact that it costs the poorer States some- 
thing, my friend Howard Dawson quotes these figures : 

In a 10-year period it cost the South $2 billion to rear and educate 
the children that went into other States outside the South between 
1930 and 1940. 

I speak guardedly on this point because I do not believe that you 
should overdo the equalization factor. 

I only ask the committee take it into account. The synopsis that I 
will give you of the bill which I believe will be acceptable on that point 
would range from $6 to $9 per child. It would be 40-60, a 1 to 1% 
range. 

I would suggest that the committee give careful consideration to 
the equalization factor in order to take care of the States that have a 
higher proportion of children and at the same time suffer this dis- 
parity of income. 

I am resting this not only upon the movement of people out of 
States but also the draining off of some of the wealth of those States. 
This is said without envy of the richer States, or without blindness 
to the problems that they have, because I have been in New England 
and I know that the agricultural areas of New England suffer from 
the same disparities within the region, and that wealth tends to get 
out of the rural areas into the cities. 
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But even within urban areas, there are disparities that can be 
corrected, I think, only by some recognition by the Federal Govern- 
ment so that we supplement the States that are harassed by problems 
of revenues. 

Now, I have tried in other words, Mr. Chairman, to get a balanced 
view of this problem of getting the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment together on a partnership basis. 

When my friend, Mr. Gwinn, asked me, in my appearance for a bill 
that had general aid in mind as its purpose years ago why we should 
give the wealthier States anything at all, I replied that even as a 
symbol it would have value because to withhold from the richer States 
some help for its problem would imply that we think there are no 
problems in the States that have large incomes. 

It is not true. In the State of my friend Mr. Kearns, I have seen 
evidence in the interior of Pennsylvania of the problem, and in spite 
of the exertions of Pennsylvania, which are impressive, there is work 
to be done. 

I would trust the State of Pennsylvania to put that money where 
it is intended by the Federal Government to be spent. 

Once we imply in any kind of legislative provision that we distrust 
the States, that we must write out the formula with meticulousness, 
when we destroy that reciprocity that should exist between the States, 
then we would, I think, meet frustration. 

We have to proceed on the basis of maximum faith in the States to 
do their job and to determine the favored and the unfavored areas 
within their own borders. 

One of the best speeches I ever heard made for Federal aid to edu- 
cation was by a Pennsylvanian. He went back to the fact I spoke of 
a moment ago, the movement of people from Arkansas into Pennsy]l- 
vania. He said, “It would cost my State under the general aid for 
education about $10 million. We maybe would put in 20 million, 
but. we would get back 10. But it would be worth $10 million to 
the State of Pennsylvania to have the Arkansans come better equipped 
to work on the assembly line, better trained as vocational-school 
products.” 

As a taxpayer, Pennsylvania knows that the Federal Government 
has spent through the Defense Department millions of dollars to give 
simple elementary instruction to enlisted men that should have been 
done in the schools of the United States. 

Now, that is to impress the committee with my conviction that this is 
a national responsibility. Can we say that we are going to leave it to 
the States to struggle alone with the problem? 

At the same time, I hope that the committee will see to it that a 
criterion is written into the law. The principle of faith in the States 
does not call upon you to do otherwise than to say you shall not 
participate unless you meet your responsibilities, too. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Arkansas a 
formula in his mind that would work this thing out? That has been 
one of our difficulties. If you are going to spread this $250 million all 
around among the 48 States, Arkansas is going to have no relief com- 
parable to its needs at all. 

Mr. Hays. Yes; we would get $4,218,000. California would get 
$14 million. 

Mr. Kearns. Under which formula? 
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Mr. Hays. Under the formula 1 to 114, 40 to 60; $9 per child ap- 
proximately for the poorest State, $6 per child for the richest State. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Which bill is that? 

Mr. Hays. I am going to put my bill in tomorrow. I moe it will 
help the committee. I have no pride of authorship. I only hope you 
might find in what I am saying, something that appeals to you and 
can find in the material that I am going to put in the record, some 
figures and facts that will be a help. 

Mr. McConne.t, I am a little bit puzzled as to your philosophy. I 
understood you to say you believe in giving to the rich as well as to the 
poor States, but you make a distinction when you say you give to the 
poorer State more than to the richer State. 

Mr. Hays. Per child. 

Mr. McConnett, Why do you follow such a procedure? Why not 
start with the procedure of what you are going to give to the poorer 
State and not give anything to the richer States at all ? 

Mr. Hays. If you left the richer States out you would deny the basis 
of any legislation at all; namely, that it is a matter of national inter- 
est; this would deny that the Federal Government is concerned with 
the school problems of New York and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McConnet. I do not see the logic to that. Ido not know why 
you say that. Why does the Federal Government have to give any- 
thing to Pennsylvania if we have our own money which we send down 
and get back again with quite a bit taken out of it? 

Why not keep what we start with and give to the poorer States then? 
I would not have made this statement if you said to give to all States, 
but you said you gave more to the poorer States than you do to the 
richer. Therefore, you are making a distinction in your thinking. 

Mr. Hays. I am recognizing the disparity of wealth in the distribu- 
tion of funds just as in the State of Arkansas in the distribution of 
our Federal revenues to the districts, we take into account the disparity 
of wealth between districts. 

I think exactly the same principle should apply. 

Mr. McConne ut. I accept that ald then. Therefore, why 

ive anything to the rich States and give a certain amount to the poor 

tates, if you once accept that meragura that the poorer States 
should get more than the richer. Then you are in a position that it is 
just a matter of how you work it out. 

Mr. Hays. I do not want to pursue that. I still believe that there is 
some value in what I call the symbol of national interest. I think it 
would be very unfortunate if in adopting the equalization idea we did 
not say as a matter of national concern that what takes place in the 
richer State is important. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You say there is a national responsibility in 
the field. You say also that there must be, as I recall it, a minimum 
exertion or responsibility on the part of the State before they can 
qualify for Federal funds. 

But as Mr. Gwinn has pointed out, there is where our trouble lies. 
To what extent do you think it is necessary that, for instance, a State 
or a school district show that there is a need and show that they are 
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incapable of meeting that need themselves? Do you think it is essen- 
tial that they go through a qualifications test such as that, a means 
test of some kind ¢ 

Mr. Hays. I think it would be impossible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to determine that on a district basis. Now, I realize that puts 
me against one of the administration proposals and I have such respect 
for the position of the administration, 1 mean in its overall purposes 
and approach that I hope the gentleman will not attach too much 
importance to my differences with the administration on that point. 

But if I am right as to the principle of trusting the States to deal 
with the problem of low income and district impoverishment, then 
you must avoid bypassing the States in our eagerness to get to the local 
difficulty. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I hope the gentleman does not think that the 
administration approach bypasses the States. 

Mr. Hays. It provides, does it not, that the Federal Government 
shall determine by formula which districts within the States might 
qualify. It goes to the district situation even though they do not 
bypass the State. Even though they take into account the State’s 
judgment as to a district’s impoverishment, the net result would be 
that rou would encourage the tendency of the States to put off its own 
equalization plans, and it would bolster unwise districting plans. 

What would you do to a State like North Carolina that has virtually 
a State district, one unit? 

Mr. Frevtincnvysen. I hate to disagree. I think the basic adminis- 
tration approach is just the opposite, that it is an attempt to encourage 
the State to solve its own problems, the State and local community 
combined, definitely not any attempt to bypass the States as one 
of those agencies responsible for the solution of its problems. 

Mr. Hays. AsI say, I have great respect for much of the content of 
the administration’s proposal also. It would certainly be better than 
making no beginning at all, but I was under the impression that the 
administration proposal simply took into account a condition of in- 
solvency by districts within the States to be determined by the State 
and then the Federal Government would come to the rescue of that 
particular district instead of leaving it to the State with some aid in a 
measure like this to equalize, and, of course, when I say equalize, I 
am not speaking in terms of the absolute. 

Now, if I am wrong about that, then, of course, you can disregard 
that comment. 

What we really want to do is to help the States. The State is the 
key to this problem. 

{r. Fretrncuuysen. But to what extent is it necessary to set up 


the means test in the allocation of Federal funds? That is my orig- 
ina] question. 

Mr. Hays. All right, let us get to that. I think you have a good 
example in Mr, Taft’s approach. 

As I recall it, what I have in my bill, is the same requirement as in 
Mr. Taft’s bill. It requires that 214 percent of the total income of the 
State be devoted to school Pe It will be impossible to get an 


altogether perfect criterion. 
that. 


But I do suggest to the committee that they consider Mr. Taft’s 
formula. 


ou are going to have difficulty with 
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As Lrecall it, it was based upon an expenditure for education of 214 
percent of the State’s income, not the State government’s income, but 
21% percent of the income of the people. 

Now, it seems to me that you need some criterion to determine the 
exertions of the State. I would not object, as it is applied to my own 
State, which on the whole does a good job. You can hardly do it per- 
centagewise in an altogether acceptable way for this reason: A State 
with a low per capita income—and my State has only 40 percent of 
the per capita income of New York, for example, in other words, for 
every dollar the Arkansan has, the New Yorker has two and a half 
dollars. 

Fal we gave as much percentagewise, we still have so much less per 
child. 

Mr. Gwinn. I must rise to the defense there 

Mr. Hays. It is not a criticism. I would praise New York for its 
industry, for its high income. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think one of our difficulties lies in the fact that if 
after a long, agonizing period, we come to a formula, by the time we 
get to adopt a formula down here, our whole factual basis has changed. 

Now, your commission, the Kestnbaum Commission, found a state 
of facts that apparently is surprising on this per capita capacity to 
respond, and one of the reasons that I believe they are going to hold 
that it is a local matter is because the Federal] Government just can- 
not adjust itself to all the differing 63,000 school districts in these 
United States. 

For example, here is a factor that they found. Your Southern 
States are increasing in their per capita income nearly three times 
faster than we are in New York State, in the Northern States. The 
rise in per capita income in constant dollars from 1940 to 1953 in 
the 12 Northern States, is 38 percent. 

In the 13 Southern States it was 95 percent. That is how this move- 
ment of population is benefiting you in Arkansas in terms of a rising 
per capita income and a Ley | capacity to meet your own needs, 

Therefore, when we try to find a formula in 1955 that suits, by the 
time 1960 comes around we are clear out of joint. 

Mr. Hays. I think what the gentleman says certainly must be given 
weight by the Commission. It fortifies my point that a 5-year cutoff, 
or maybe even shorter, would be good, because you may be in danger 
of building schoolhouses where the children are now, but will not be 
5 years from now. 

I recognize that and it is an important point, but I have this com- 
ment to make to the point that you suggest: that we are increasing 
disproportionately. Of course, you increase in high proportionates, 
sir, when your income is so low. 

When Arkansas went from a per capita income of $250—and I 
remember struggling with some economic problems down there when 
that was all we had—up to $900, we did pretty well. 

Still New York is two and a half times our per capita income. I 
say that with no implications as to taking from New York and giving 
it to Arkansas to equalize wealth. I want to be understood on that 

int. 
per, Gwinn. Again referring to the facts in your own commission 
which I think is doing a tremendous job on this, it shows that dispos- 
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able income for education in the Northern States is $1,490, and in the 
13 Southern States it is $1,017. 

Mr. Hays. Now, what index are you using? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is the per capita income as Federal taxes of the 
Northern, Central, the West, and the Southern States. It is a very 
interesting change that has taken place. 

Mr. Hays. I apologize for using the money index if it is to be as- 
sumed that I think that conditions are measured altogether by money 
terms. 

But I do not see how you can consider the national problem of dis- 
parity if you do not pick out certain States to make comparisons. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have been thinking of New York as being in a 
certain status as we have come along. We have forgotten what the 
inroads have been in the last few years. 

Mr. Hays. Certainly I realize as I know the gentleman will remem- 
ber my stating that New York has its problems. Of course, if we gave 
to everybody, just returned to the States on the basis of population 
without reference to higher ratio of children, if we just made any kind 
of distribution, you get a degree of equalization because you are taking 
from a high-income State a larger amount than they would get pro- 
portionately. So there is an element of equalization in any grant-in- 
aid program. 

Now this is arguing, perhaps, against one of the points I made, but 
it is something to keep in mind, that a family with 1 child having 
the same income as a family with 4 children will have double the per 
capita income. 

o those things may be deceptive, I realize that, where calculations 
are made without reference to a family situation. 

But I still insist, Mr. Gwinn, and we are talking now about dollar 
income, that there is a great disparity within States and within the 
country. 

Now, I would be just as eager to put proper pressure upon the States 
that are poor to carry their equivalent share, maybe more. And I 
think it is possible for Federal aid to have that effect. 

I do not think there is the least danger of the Federal Government 
getting under a burden that Arkansas ought to carry if Arkansas gets 
only $4 million in Federal funds for school building construction when 
Arkansas in 1953-54 had a capital outlay of $14 million, a capital out- 
lay in the present year of $1314 million, and when the legislature was 
asked this year by the Governor to find new revenues for $12 million. 

I do not think if you eased Arkansas’ burden to that extent that 
you are in any danger whatever of encouraging a lag on the part of 
the poorer States. 

I cannot see that that is a consequence that you need to fear, but, at 
the same time, the necessity for getting maximum exertions by the 
State should cause you to take a conservative approach. 

Now, sometimes you hear those who carry heavy tax burdens say, 
“How can we carry more, Arkansas has every tax you can find,” and 
we do. We devote a higher -percentage to schools than the State of 
California, if I might use California as an example. We devote more 
percentagewise in spite of our lower per capita income to our schools 
than the great State of California. 

But the taxpayer says “I am paying all I can in State taxes.” 
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I thought this was rather interesting, a conversation between two 
men on their way to the Cotton Bowl game in Dallas to see the Ar- 
kansas football team play. And, incidentally, I hope none of you 
will say that I can hardly contend Arkansas is a poor State when we 
had the best football team in that part of the country. I pause to say 
that because I can just see a question in the chairman’s eye, but we did 
not get that football team with money. These Arkansas boys running 
up and down the hills have better muscles than the level-ground boys 
and that is the reason for it. 

On their way to the Bowl this conversation took place. One Arkan- 
sas taxpayer said, “I cannot afford to pay any more taxes.” 

And the man who believed in more revenues for schools in Arkansas 
said, “Well, I am begging my friends in the Arkansas Legislature to 
vote new tax burdens on me that will mean another two hundred dol- 
lars out of my pocket. You ought to see it the same way. You are 
spending a hundred dollars to come to this football game.” 

So I say that the States can find more money for schools if they 
see this in the right proportions, which is that we are facing an 
emergency. 

I know I do not need to belabor that point. What I am trying to 
say is that it is inconceivable that we will do anything to lessen the 
pressures on the states to exert themselves to the fullest. 

Now, the committee is well aware of the fact that there are three 
grounds for participation by the Federal Government in State func- 
tions. One is to support a service which the Federal Government has 
the responsibility for. 

Another is to stimulate a service which we think ultimately should 
be borne by the States, but which we think needs to be stimulated. 

The other is to equalize. That would call for some continuation. 

It seems to me that on all three bases there is justification for a 
modest, conservative, soundly conceived Federal program of this kind. 

It deals with a physical program in the first place and is important 
because you are not involved in any way in the problems of selection 
of teachers or curricula. You are dealing exclusively with the prob- 
lem that escapes the delicate, troublesome questions that caused such 
concern to the committee in the years when you considered general 
Federal aid for education. 

Mr. Lanprum. You have raised a point which has given me quite 
a bit of concern. We come to the Federal Government now because 
of a crisis existing in our construction, in our plant setup, capital 
—— for schools. We are coming to the Federal Government for 

elp. 

n my own State, for example, during the last 10 years we have 
increased the number of teachers and increased considerably the aver- 
age salary of teachers. 

But just 2 weeks ago our State auditor announced down there 
that the State was now facing a financial crisis. 

Because of that crisis and because of the fact that we have for the 
last several years devoted more than 50 percent of our income to educa- 
tion, we have to raise more money to pay these new teachers. 

His statement headlined in the papers was this: Georgia will either 
raise more revenue or take off the payrolls about 3,500 schoolteachers. 

Now, if such a crisis as that facing us in Georgia today develops 
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nationwide, are we not going to also come to the Federal Government. 
seeking aid to employ teachers ¢ 

I raise that question because of the statement you made that you are 
not concerned with the selection of teachers or the establishment of 
curricula, You are concerned only now with the building of our plants 
in which we house these instructors. 

Mr. Hays. Let me explain what I mean when I say it does not 
involve us in the local questions. I felt that general aid for education 
did not involve us to the extent that it was charged. Certainly this 
does not involve us in criteria for the selection of teachers. 

Mr. Lanprum. I certainly follow the gentleman. I appreciate his 
remark. I recognize it is not now a problem, but based on history and 
our experience in coming to the Government and particularly the 
history that we have established over the last 20 or 25 years, is it not 
true that the more our crises develop at home, the greater the tendency 
to come to a beneficent Federal bureaucracy. Is that not true? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, that is a fact of life that has to be confronted. 

But if I am right, that this is justice, if it rests on that concept of 
justice to the less-favored States, then you cannot refrain from doing 
now what ought to be done in the interest of justice because it makes 
more difficult a decision that the Congress might have to make 5 
years from now. 

We can never afford to make an easy decision because of a complica- 
tion that might lie ahead. 

I have no case whatever, unless the committee agrees with me that 
the Federal Government has a stake in education. 

How can it be said that the Federal Government has no responsi- 
bility or no moral obligation? We take the lad when he is 18 years 
of age, we have not provided in the Nation an adequate minimum 
standard school system that enables him to understand the manual of 
arms. 

Mr. Lanprum. I agree with you that the Federal Government has 
something at stake. There is no belaboring that point. We all agree 
on that. We all agree that we come now to a crisis in building. 

But I am assuming that the gentleman, and I have the same feeling 
that we want maximum control on the local level. We want a minimum 
amount of control on the Federal level, none if we can get it. 

Mr. Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. But my question was raised, as we come more and 
more to these other problems that are beginning to confront us, and 
will confront us 5 years from now, as the gentleman suggests, are we 
not going to gradually turn over our entire local responsibility to the 
Federal Government? Are we not facing that danger ? 

Mr. Hays. I know the gentleman is entitled to an answer from me. 
It has forced, and I want to meet it squarely, I certainly could not deny 
that the extension of Federal aid even to this milder extent, of $250 
million a year could not deny that it would have its impact on related 
programs within the State. 

Of course it does. As you ease the pressures from the revenue stand- 
point, you release funds for raising teachers’ salaries, of course, and 
other purposes. 

But I would not be afraid of that. You are still holding the Federal 
Government to participation in a fiscal program. 

59521—55—pt. 116 
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Mr. Lanprum. Would the gentleman say, then, why in the early 
stages of your remarks you suggested that maybe we would limit this 
to 5 years, this experiment of $250 million a year? 

Mr. Hays. It gives us an opportunity to experiment. 

Mr. Lanprum. Where do we go at the end of 5 years if we find it 
not satisfactory ? 

Mr. Hays. In all honesty, I would not want what I say in support 
of it to seal my lips to come back and say 5 years from now, “Give us 
further help.” 

But I would point out to the opponents of the program that their 
arguments against Federal aid of a general character do not apply 
to this bill. I would plead for a chance to see what experience pro- 
duces on the question my friend from Georgia raises. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am not yet ready to let the gentleman or any other, 
catalog meas an antagonist of the program. 

Mr. Hays. Good. 

Mr. Lanprvum. I just simply want to recognize that these problems 
are confronting us. I want to hear the gentleman’s discussion of it. 

Now, while I have the gentleman’s ear, may I ask one question ? 

You are familiar with the resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. Scrivner, on the 22d of February ¢ 

Mr. Hays. Yes;Iam. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you care to comment on the provisions of 
that ? 

Mr. Hays. I am not well informed on it, but I did take time to look 
over the scale. Of course, it completely disregards this element which 
T have emphasized, of recognizing the children, the ratio of children 
and differences in incomes. 


For that reason it should not be considered if we believe in the 
equalization principle. The mere fact that you might save a little 
money in the handling in funds is not related to the purpose and the 
goal of this aa 


Releasing Federal funds through subtracting a simple percentage, 
would release funds that are not needed. 

The disparity is terrific between the wealthier States and the poorer 
=r Under his bill, as I remember it, Arkansas would get $1 
milion. 

Mr. Lanprum. $1,800,000. 

Mr. Hays. I forget what California would get, but at any rate, you 
would not correct this disparity between California and Arkansas. 

I use that just as an illustration. 

Mr. Gwyn. I hate to interrupt so distinguished a member and so 
good a friend, but we are talking about the real nub of this thing 
right now. 

Mr. Hays. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are struggling with this idea of how the national 
interest is better served by letting the parents and the local teachers, 
the school boards, be responsible. We are talking about responsibility. 
We are anxious about the Federal Government taking responsibility. 

Can you imagine any better device for stimulating local responsi- 
bility and aid to the children in your State than the reduction of 
taxation which we gave Arkansas last year ? 
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You are talking about a measly little $4 million dollars of aid to 
education for Arkansas by this $250 million appropriation which must 
come out of more taxes. 

Last year when we reduced the tax burden generally, Arkansas got 
back in 1 year $47 million. That is the year 1954, and you spent on 
your whole public school program $46 million. 

So you got back a million dollars more, which is available to the 
State, than you actually spent on your entire school program. 

Now, that is the way to help the folks back home, take this incredible 
burden off from Washington, then you have local responsibility. Then 
you do not have the problem of Federal aid, of Federal control and 
influence and waste and costs. 

Mr. Hays. Well, the gentlemen is very kind in his reference to me, 
and I am sure he knows how I feel toward him. He and I have dis- 
cussed these things in the spirit of warm friendship which we have 
enjoyed since he first came here. I am grateful to him. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thank you for that remark. 

Mr. Hays. That is one thing I always delight to say about my friend 
from New York. Our differences, of course, are fundamental on this 
point. But he would let me say this, surely: The Federal Govern- 
ment would not say that because of the grace of the Congress in extend- 
ing tax relief and helping the taxpayer to that extent that we will be 
indifferent to these appeals for the schools. It just seems to me that 
that would be the wrong response. I believe that we helped the 
economic life of Arkansas greatly, by that tax reduction. 

Further, I have given every indication that I do not defend all of 
my State’s policies, or feel that they are to be relieved of burdens. 


Now, the gentleman is interested in family life, in social conditions 
in the less favored areas, and I have supported those things which 
would mr | my State with a balanced industrial life. 


When I say balanced, I mean to keep those fine elements of its 
agrarian life that tend to be lost when industry overtakes it. 

I do not want to say that this is related to that problem, but I do 
think that a nation ‘which disregards, shall I say, moral values, that 
inhere in its rural life, that that nation will encounter trouble. 

Let me give these figures: 

In 1950 the urban areas of the 9 most favored States—they hap- 
pened to be in the Northeast—had 22 percent of the Nation’s children 
and 30 percent of the Nation’s income. 

The less favored area, which was the rural section of the South, of 
12 Southern States, had 8.6 of the children and 1.6 of the income. 

Now, you find, in other words, that in that favored area there was 
19 times the income, and 214 times the children. 

The favored area gets an advantage of 714 times per child over the 
least favored region. But again I would not withhold from the 
favored region some help from the Federal Government so that they 
would deal with their less favored districts because, while as a group 
it was favored, as I indi¢ated to Mr. Kearns, I know that there were 
islands of distress within the favored areas. 

Chairman Barpen. Are there any further questions ? 

I would like to drop this, Mr. Hays. That is the constant and in- 
creasing invasion of the State’s stores of taxes by the Federal Govern- 
ment has brought us to this rather distressing hour. I see no tendency 
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on the part of the Government to either relax or give any consider- 
ation to relief to the State. 

I expect last year we spent more in Europe on the field of education 
than the final bill, if one comes out of this committee, will carry. 

Now, I do not know by what process or reasoning people arrive at 
that illogical conclusion, but we certainly cannot keep on doing things 
that force the Government to further invade the sources of revenue 
of the States and expect to relieve the situation in the next 2 or 3 
or 4or 5 years. 

The gloomy side of this picture to me, in addition to the fact that 
our schools are in great need—I say that and we must work out some 
way to help—is that unless this Federal Government begins to take 
stock a little bit the States will be in worse shape 5 years from now than 
they are on this very day. 

I do not know about the State of Arkansas, but the State of North 
Carolina has been bled pretty nearly white and we have every form 
of taxation that anybody could think of and at the present moment 
the legislature is wrestling with the problem of trying to raise about 
$26 million additional revenue. 

Now, to these folks that just go along and vote for every big appro- 

riation on the theory that we can spend ourselves rich, then they had 
tter turn their light on their own backyards and the States and see 
where we are going to wind up. 

Your State has not any more loose revenue running around in it 
than mine. The Federal Government took out of the State of Arkan- 
sas last year the modest little sum of $148 million in income tax alone. 

So I do not know. I join with you in hoping that we can put a 
limitation on this bill for a certain number of years, but we have the 
solution of this problem right here in the Congress, and we have the 
problem right in our laps. 

But instead of helping solve it by giving the States some considera- 
tee we talk about, well, we do not want any Federal control over the 
State. 

No, I don’t want any ; we have too much as it is now. 

But let me tell you this: When you are taking all the money from 
the State that the State needs to run its government, somebody eventu- 
ally will have to take over and run it because the State will not have 
the sources of revenue. 

I just felt like saying that and that is the sermon I preach often with- 
out the slightest provocation. 

Mr. Hays. I always profit by hearing you issue a warning because 
I know how you feel. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, we have brought about this condition, 
have we not? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. And we are going to further aggravate it this 
year because we are just going right along and everybody is requesting 
a bigger budget and a bigger appropriation and here comes the foreign 
bill that will take all the rest of it and create a bigger overdraft. 

But we still wrestle with it. I say we are going to have to do some- 
thing with the schools. 

Mr. Hays. May I make one comment. on that? You have been very 
patient. 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hays. I feel that sometime, Mr. Chairman, we tend to deplore 
this centralization in Washington because it is in sharp contrast to the 
old Jeffersonian patterns. We say the Government is away from the 
people and we are incapable of making these decisions as responsible 
servants because of its hugeness. 

I think maybe we underestimate our capacity to meet these changes 
in our society. But you and I are as close to the people down there 
in our townships as the Governor in the State Capital used to be. 

We can act with as much sensitivity to local needs as the State 
government. My feeling is that when a bill is brought out, and I 
trust that this committee will recommend some form of aid, there 
is going to be glory in it for all of us, but I actually wish I could be 
a member of this committee to look back on what is going to be one 
of the significant events of 1955. 1 do hope that as it is done we can 
say that we have not done it with indifference to the dangers that 
the chairman wisely mentioned, but that we regard ourselves as still 
equal to that challenge. 

For that reason I hope that the committee will defend what it does 
and will feel that it is something that is historic. 

Chairman Barpen. That is a very fine statement and I think we can 
meet the challenge, but here is the problem: It is much easier for us 
to cast a ballot than it is for folks down there to dig up some more 
money. ‘That is what disturbs me. We passed a resolution out of this 
committee unanimously that went to the floor of the House and was 
passed by the House and then went to the Senate and for some reason 
it died a slow death, requiring this Federal Government to have some 
central point whereby we could find what this Federal Government is 
spending in the field of education, and yet, no, apparently somebody 
has not. the nerve to even look at the picture because the best investiga- 
tion this committee could make from the best research that we put on 
it, we found that this Federal Government in the field of education is 
spending more money than it cost to run the entire public school sys- 
tem of the United States. 

That is an appalling fact, yet we apparently have not the nerve to 
just look at the result of our acts. 

So I get very much confused when I see apparently the carelessness 
with which we continue to invade the State sources of revenue, and 
I know and you know they are on their knees so far as sources of reve- 
nue are concerned. 

It disturbs me greatly. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Hays. I appreciate your patience with me. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have lis- 
tened to the discussion here for 20 minutes with a lot of interest because 
the people that Mr. Hays is talking about are as great in number in 
California as they are in their own State. 

That is one of the reasons that cause us to be interested in a bill of 
this kind. 

Also, I want to acknowledge that my particular city, Stockton, 
Calif., was benefited by a law which this committee passed when we 
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ote $145,000 which was a little over half the cost of an elementary 
school. 

I have had a very limited experience in education, but I have had a 
little experience. I taught school 1 year, and in the early thirties, 
I think it was, but I am not sure of the exact time, we reorganized the 
school system at Stockton, Calif. The way we did it was that we 
looked into the reasons for the defeated bond issue, and decided that 
things were not going just right. The principal had been there too 
long; he was not alert and active, so we held some meetings and got 
a group of about 75 people from every strata of our citizens. 

We spent over 6 months trying to find out what was wrong with 
the Stockton schools. We called in experts from the State department 
of education and from educators all over California who came there 
gladly to try to help us. 

The curriculum was changed. We changed our whole school sys- 
tem. Of course, we got no outside money. 

The reason I got interested was that under the influence of the 
businessmen of Stockton the voters rejected a bond issue to expand 
our school system, which in my opinion was required. The business- 
men laughed about it and thought they had done a great thing, and 
some of us did not think so. 

A few of us in the American Legion took it up and we had this 
exhaustive study made and revamped our entire school system. It 
still is about the way we changed it. 

Now, I think I will read briefly a very short statement that I filed 
with this committee. I introduced a bill which is exactly the same 
bill that Mr. Bailey introduced. 

The reason I introduced his bill was that he was the one that I 
think helped us get this $145,000, at least he mentioned that, and I 
thought I would join with him and recommend a bill that he thought 
was satisfactory, for the purpose of my bill, H. R. 2980, is to provide 
actual classroom needs to properly house every boy and gir] in the 
public schools of the United States and its Territories. 

Recent congressional studies by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor determined that in spite of sustained vigorous 
efforts by the States and the local communities, to provide classrooms 
needed for free public education, the number of classrooms now avail- 
able falls far short of the number needed. 

Recent educational surveys disclosed that the need now is 340,000 
classrooms, with no allowance for overcrowding and obsolescence. 
The survey also estimated the need projecting up to the year 1960 
will be 600,000 classrooms. 

While it is recognized that responsibility for educating our children 
lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current short- 
age of classrooms results from the abnormal conditions which have 
existed throughout the United States during the past 25 years, and 
oe a threat to the security and welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The national interest requires that the Federal Government jon 
with State and local governments in solving this pressing problem. 

Governors and chief school officers of the States and the Territories 
have estimated that from 10 to 12 billion dollars will be needed to 
provide adequate classrooms for the children now enrolled in public 
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schools and additional funds will be needed for the increase in school 
pulation over the next 5 or 6 years. 

This bill will provide for Federal payments to State educational 
agencies to enable the States and local communities to expand their 
school-construction programs to the extent necessary to provide school 
facilities adequate to their needs. 

The bill has been drafted in such a way that it leaves no door open 
for Federal control of any phase of our educational program. 

The impact of the school problem has long been felt in my State of 
California. The State and local communities have not been able to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing school problem, although extraord- 
inary and valiant efforts have been made to do so. 

The program set forth in this bill is of particular interest to Cali- 
fornia, due to the large influx of people into our State. 

In the year 1954, I have been informed, about 300,000 persons en- 
tered California with the intent of becoming permanent residents of 
the State. This indicates a great increase in school classrooms will 
be needed. The steady migration to our State is still going on. 

As you know, there has been a migration to California. I mention 
this because it was mentioned by the preceding speaker, Mr. Hays, 
a lot. There has been a very large migration going on since the 
middle thirties and to illustrate how big it was, after the 1950 census, 
California, under the reapportionment, got 7 more Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

We just increased enough in 10 years to give us seven new Members. 
The odd thing is that the migration is still going on. I can illustrate 
it briefly. 

There were five phases of it, but at the present time we are back 
again in a migration from the Dust Bowl, from Arkansas, from Okla- 
homa and those States. They keep coming in very fast. 

For instance, in my little city of Stoekton, which is in a rural area, 
the population in 1950 was 70,000 plus. Now it is almost 130,000. 
Most of the people who come in have children. We pride ourselves 
on our school system in our State, and also I want to say right here 
that if there is any danger that this bill, or any bill, will invade local 
control, I am going to vote against it whether it is my bill or anybody 
else’s bill, beenelo't think we should be certain that the control of the 
school system of America resides in the local area and in the State. 

Our State contributes much through a sales tax of 3 percent toward 
the school system. Of course, the local districts levy taxes on real 
property which taxes contribute to the local system. I hope that you 
can help us, but as I say, I am not here to do anything that might take 
away from the local areas the complete control and domination of the 
schools and their curriculum and that sort of thing. 

Now, I was impressed by what the chairman said, that there is a 
vast sum of money which I never imagined was so great as he men- 
tioned, being spent by the Federal Government in education. He 
mentioned the fact, I think, that some of it went—I know a little 
about this—to military stations. We are also plagued with that 

roblem. Right in my rural area we have two large military instal- 
ations there. 


They bring a great many children that have to be educated. 
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In other areas, like Travis Air Base, that used to be in my district, 
the Government has built a high school, a grammar school, and things 
like that. Those are special kinds of problems. 

As I say, maybe we have no right to come here and sponsor and 
encourage the spending of Federal money to solve our local educa- 
tional problems, but you can realize that they are just overwhelming 
us. We cannct take care of these children. We want to take care 
of them. 

We should take care of them. I have to admit that I am one of 
the sinners in the eyes of the chairman in spending money for foreign 
aid, but I believe—I am thinking of the security of America when 
I spend that kind of money. 

Rather than do something that I think might jeopardize it, I would 
prefer spending a little more, but there is merit to what he says. 

If we don’t find out where all this money is being spent now by 
the Department for educational purposes and see if we cannot revamp 
the use of it so as to give some aid to the States, the whole burden will 
have to fall on the States. 

I did not have time to study out the problem very carefully. I don’t 
know anything about the Scrivner bill, I have heard about it, but I 
don’t know what it is, but I would like to encourage the committee to 
find a way, if they can, to give usa little help. 

I want to be frank and tell you if you do not give us any help we 
will find a wev to solve our problems. Our State has over a billion 
dollar budget, a tremendous budget. We have water problems; we 
have educational problems; we have highway problems; we have har- 
bor problems; we have conservation problems. We are a regular 
empire out there facing the Pacific Ocean. We have everything 
except the money to revamp in a modern way our school system. 

Part of the trouble about the Federal Government entering this 
came when this man’s father was President [indicating the Honorable 
James Roosevelt]. He was ina crisis. He said, “Send your troubles 
to Washington,” and the people did that. They are still doing it. 

I do believe that the Nation as a nation should take some interest 
in seeing that we have healthy children in an educational sense. That 
includes recreation and all those things that are thrown into our 
educational system. It should concern itself with helping provide 
things for a modern balanced system of education. 

As far as it can do so, without jeopardizing the fiscal structure of 
the Nation, we should try to find a way to make contributions to 
school districts. 

I want to close by telling you again that I am one of those who 
believes with the gentleman from Georgia that we must guard our 
rights to run our own schools. We know, I think, in my State, what 
kind of schools we think are proper to train the good kind of citizens 
that we want. 

In the rural areas the problem is a little different than it is in the 
big city areas, but by and large we have always had a very good school 
system. I hope we can maintain it. 

I might say that I appreciate very much the fact that the committee 
is willing to give me this time. There is another gentleman waiting 
and I don’t want to take too much time, but I do want to get our 
situation before you, if possible. 
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I do not think there is any other place in the United States where 
we have the situation that we have in our State, with that continual 
influx, almost a thousand people a day coming in. 

I remember when Earl Warren was Governor, he used to say every 
morning he had to get 96 new schoolrooms for that group that came 
in during the preceding week. He used to measure it that way. 

We used to measure it by the fact that we had 1,000 new 
people looking for places to live, to get their children educated, look- 
ing for chutthes to join, and things like that. So we are really in a 
very  ecirewed situation in that we have this tremendous increase in 
population that has not abated very much and it looks like it is going 
to go on for some time. 

onsequently, we are naturally interested in getting a little help 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. McConnetu. May I interrupt to ask you this question: 

Of the per capita income from the people of California, what per- 
centage of that income would go to your school educational system ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Frankly, I do not know, but I wouid like to find out 
for you. I have some data in my office, If you will permit me to, 1 
will get that and add that to my statement. 

The man that is going to handle the problem in our State is a mem- 
ber of the State department of education. We want them to handle 
it from the top down to the local district. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., March 17, 1955. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D, C.: 

Four and thirteen hundredths percent of 1954 per capita income for Cali- 
fornia went to public-school expenditures, including capital outlay. Two and 
seventy-one hundredths percent went to public schools for current expenditures 
only. These figures do not include State colleges and university. For State col- 
leges and university add four-tenths of 1 percent to aforementioned percentages. 


Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Mr. McConnetu. The reason I ask you that question is this: Do 
you feel that there should be some requirement that the people of the 
State show a real initiative in meeting their school problems before 
they should expect aid from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Jonnson, 1 do, very distinctly. Lf we do not show the initiative 
and spend the money in harmony with our wealth, I do not think we 
deserve anything. We should take the lead and spend the bigger por- 
tion of it and let the Federal Government, if it can, give us a little 
aid, particularly in tight places. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Johnson, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion along the same lines. 

Have you any thought as to the amount that might be needed in 
the form of annual appropriations under a bill such as our pollengne, 
Mr. Kearns of Pennsylvania, introduced as well as Mr. Bailey? I 
assume you knew Mr. Kearns had introduced a similar bill to yours? 

Mr. Jounson. Frankly, I did not. 


Mr. Fretrncuuysen. You are suggesting a relatively modest Fed- 
eral participation in solving the problem, I gather from your testi- 
mony ¢ 
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Mr. Jounson. That would be my idea, that I think it is primarily 
a State and local problem and if they go for help, they should supply 
the major part of the money required to solve it. 

Mr. Frecincuursen. So you would be in favor of any legislative 
prosrem which would stimulate the local or State solution of the prob- 
lem insofar as it is possible? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I am curious to know how our colleague 
figures that it is possible for California to get Federal aid? How in 
the world can you figure that California will get back more than 20 
cents on the dollar of any money that the Federal Government takes 
out of California ? 

In other words, according to the records here, California did pay 
last year $4,671 million in taxes. The records show that they are get- 
ting back about 6.42 percent of the money that the Federal Govern- 
ment takes out in some form of Federal aid, for hot lunches and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Jounson. You mean for water problems and things of that 
kind? 

Mr. Gwinn. Every time the Federal Government takes a dollar 
away from California, you cannot possibly get back more than 20 
cents of it under any scheme you can work out. 

How in the world then do you figure that California can be bene- 
fited by this or any other Federal-aid program ? 

Mr. Jounson. They can be benefited in this way: The legislature 
does not feel that they have enough money, enough available money 
to appropriate to take care of the school needs. 

We would like to have the National Government contribute some- 
thing toward it. 

Mr. Gwinn. They cannot contribute it without taking it from you 
in the first place; can they ? 

Mr. Jonnson. You mean the Federal Government through its Fed- 
eral taxes takes money from us? That is what you are talking about; 
are you not? 

Mr. Gwinn. If they tax California to raise this $250 million, or 
$500 million for Federal aid, you will not get back the dollars that 
are taken from California to make up that fund. You will get back 
only a percentage. 

If you keep your money at home, make it yours, you will have 100 
cents on the dollar. Otherwise you get back from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of aid about 20 cents on the dollar. Have you ever 
figured that out ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, I haven’t, but if you keep it all at home the taxes 
will be just the same, won’t they? The income taxes will be the same. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know. That is what you got back last year when you 
reduced the taxes 10 percent. You got back in California $694 million. 
That is, you kept that much more money in California than you did 
the year before. 

Mr. Jonnson. Even with that we are still having a tough time, ac- 
contig to the legislature, to raise enough money to take care of these 
schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but you have not answered the question of how 
California can tax itself and send the money to Washington and:get 
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back only 20 percent, or 20 cents on the dollar and gain by that 
operation. 

Mr. Jounson. We tax ourselves in California, we have an income 
tax there, but the money that comes to the Federal Government is not 
taxing ourselves; it is taxed by the Nation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where does the Federal Government get this money 
you are talking about if it does not first take it from California? 

Mr. Jounson. Out of the people that are making incomes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it is there for California to tax as well as the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Jounson. We do tax it also. We have an income tax in our 
State. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know, but if the Federal Government takes a dollar 
from your citizens and gives you back 20 percent of that in Federal 
aid, how do you profit by that? 

Mr. Jounson. Here is the way I look at it. When they take that 
dollar away from us that goes to all the Federal activities, national 
security, and handling of all the different Federal agencies. That is 
our contribution to the Nation to make the National Government work. 

Mr. Gwinn. After you spend all that you still make a contribution 
to the Federal-aid funds. That is a different figure. You get back 
only 6 percent of the general fund that you contributed, but if you ask 
for lunch money and Federal-aid money and for all the other grants- 
in-aid that the Federal Government taxes to supply, you are exactly 
in the same position as New York. You come out at the little end of 
the horn in what you get back. 

That is why I cannot understand why a State like California, New 
York, or Ohio, or Pennsylvania, figures that it gets anywhere by 
asking for Federal aid. 

Mr, Jounson. I do not think your argument is sound. That money 
goes to all those individuals. When you lower the income taxes the 
individuals get that money. 

Of course, the State might tax them a higher amount because of the 
saving in the Federal income tax. That money is not spread around 
among the schools necessarily. 

Mr. Gwinn. Your legislature can tax that same money; can they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. The legislature can tax whatever they think they can 
collect, certainly. 

Mr. Gwiyn. Your legislature can find that money just as well as 
the Federal Government can. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know that it can. Of course, we are not in 
the red. I will have to admit that. We are slightly in the red in Cali- 
fornia, but not very much, considering the total amount of budget 
and the Federal Government is in the red very badly. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is this not perfectly obvious, that if your legislature 
taxes your people directly, collects from the individuals the same as 
the Federal Government does, that you keep all the money that you 
raise in taxes? But if the Federal Government walks in and takes 
your money, brings it down here, you never get that 100 cents on the 
dollar back. You get only about.20 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Jounson. You mean that the dollars won’t go back to our 
State, but we get some other things, though, like conservation and 
agricultural programs? 
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Mr. Gwinn. No, they will send some of it to Arkansas. It will not 
get back to California. 

Mr. Jounson. We don’t get all ours back, but I still think we would 
like to have a little contribution toward these critical school needs. 

Mr. Perxrns. I notice according to a survey made by the National 
Education Association that the State of California is now spending 
above the national average for educational purposes, approximately 
21% percent. And that per capita income is about $20 per child out 
there and you are now ats approximately 214 percent of the 
total per capita income for the State of California for educational 
purposes. 

I feel that the State of California will benefit immensely from the 
school construction program. 

Mr. Kearns. You mean under my bill? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, under the bill that comes out of this committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where is it going to get the money to do that? [If it 
gets back more than it pays out who in the Sam Patch is going to pay 
that, New York or some other State? 

Mr. Jonnson. The taxpayer. 

Mr. Perxtys. California will pay its part, pay it under revenue 
laws. 

Mr. Kearns. Run the printing presses like you do for foreign aid. 
It is the same thing. 

Mr. Roosevett. Mr. Johnson, you made a statement that if nothing 
came out of the Congress at this session that we would still in Cali- 
fornia be able to find a way to solve the problem. At least I under- 
stood you to say that. 

If I misheard you, I want to clear it up, because I do want to make 
very clear, and I think you will agree with me, that the State of Cali- 
fornia is doing a tremendous lot today for its schools, probably very 
near the limit of what it can do under the present circumstances, and 
we do have, thanks to the influx which you so well brought out, at the 
present time a vast number of our schoolchildren going to half-time 
sessions, some of them going to even a lower degree of sessions than 
that. We have schools in many areas which are not fit or habitable. 
I think you will agree that if no good bill comes out of this com- 
mittee and out of the Congress that the children in California are 
going to suffer and, while Mr. Hays, I believe, says we should be equally 
interested in California in seeing that the children in Arkansas and 
the children from other States who are going to come to California 
come with as good an education as possible when they migrate later 
on, still our problem is due to migration because the people that are 
coming now have children and that is what is happening. 

I want to make it clear that California far: this help and needs 
it very badly. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with 9 ty the point I want to make is 
that if we don’t get anything our State will pitch in and find a way 
to take care of this situation, partially. 

It is a matter of how much education you shall have and how much 
you shall spend. 

The situation you are thinking about in Los Angeles and that 
crowded area down there is vastly different than it is up in my rural 
area; in our rural area we have trouble too, but perhaps not as intense 
as in the metropolitan areas. 
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That is why you gave us the $145,000 to build a school. 

Mr. Roosevetr. ‘That is right, but I want to emphasize the partial 
help for education is not my idea of what children in the United States 
are entitled to. All the children are entitled to a decent and high 
standard of education and the fact that we find some halfway solu- 
tion is to me no argument at all for doing nothing. I think we ought 
to do something. 

Mr, Jounson. I agree, I want them educated just as well as you do. 

When I was a boy I got it myself. I did not ask anybody for it. 
They had the schools there and I went in and pitched and learned. I 
don’t want you to think I am recommending any partial, 50 percent 
educational plan for California. I am just as interested as you are— 
and I have lived there a whole lot longer than you have—in getting the 
100 percent support that we deserve. 

All I want to tell you is that if we don’t get 100 percent, let us take 
90 or 80, or whatever we do get and do the best we can with whatever 
money we have available. 

I would like to have some money from the Federal Government, but 
don’t get the idea I want our children neglected in an educational sense 
because I don’t, but sometime you have to take the situation you find 
Se and do the best you can with the money and resources avail- 
able. 

That is what we did in our hometown. We made a big success of 
our educational system. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I just want to emphasize that there have been state- 
ments made before this committee that various of the States and par- 
ticularly it was implied that California could take care of this problem 
without Federal aid. I did not want your testimony in any way to give 
comfort to those people. 

Mr. Jonnson. They apparently need this help and I have to take the 
educator’s word for it. 

In our city last fall we passed a $5 million bond isue to help our 
situation out, which comes out of the local people, of course. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. You brought out in your testimony that it was my 
father, who I think you said, made the people feel that they could 
come to the Federal Government for help. I admit that, sir. He most 
certainly did make the people feel that the Federal Government, their 
American Government, was not going to let them down when they 
were in dire need of help. 

I hope the Federal Government in times when they are in dire need 
of help for education is not going to let them down. 

Mr. Jounson. I hope you do not think that was any criticism. Your 
father handled a tremendous emergency very well. He just said write 
to us and we will help and the people did. 

Of course, they are still writing tous. That is nota critical attitude 
at all. I think I am very objective on your father’s record, although 
there is some part of it 1 do not agree with. I am a great admirer of 

= — No man ever had such grave questions to handle as 
e did. 

Mr. Roosevettr. Thank you. LI appreciate it. 

Chairman Barpen. Are there any further questions! 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. May I have the privilege of revising my remarks? 
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Chairman Barpen. You certainly may. Mr. Harris, do you prefer 
to go on today or tomorrow? 

Mr. Harris. At the pleasure of the committee, Mr. Chairman. I 
realize it is 12 o’clock. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Harris, regardless of whether the Depart- 
ment comes tomorrow, would it suit you to be first on the program in 
the morning ? 

Mr. Harris. I will try to make myself available to the pleasure of 
the committee. 

Chairman Barven. Thank you, sir, and we will see you tomorrow 
morning. 

We will stand in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 17, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiTrre oN Epucation anp Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a. in., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden presiding. 

Present: Representative Barden (presiding), Kelley, Bailey, Per- 
kins, Wier, Elliott, Landrum, Roosevelt, McDowell, McConnell, 
Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Holt, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Coon, 
Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; Russell C. Derrick- 
son, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpgen. The committee will come to order. 

We are very glad to have our colleague, Congressman Harris, here 
this morning, and at this point in the record we will include the bill, 
H. R. 108, introduced by our colleague. 

Mr. Harris, this is about the third time the gentleman has been 
scheduled for hearing before the committee. We are glad that we 
can at this time have the opportunity of hearing your statement. 

(The bill, H. R. 108, is as follows :) 


[H. R. 108, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL 


To provide for Federal financial assistance to the States in the construction 
of public elementary and secondary school facilities, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Public 
School Construction Act of 1955.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means Commissioner of Education, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “State” means any one of the forty-eight States. 

(3) The term “other parts of the United States” means the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, other Territories, and 
possessions of the United States. 

(4) The term “State agency” means the department or agency of any State 
charged under State law with statewide supervisory control over the system 
of public education within such State or, if there is no such agency, any statewide 
educational agency within a State designated by or under State law (or in the ab- 
cational agency within a State designated by or under State law (or in the ab- 
sence thereof by the governor) as the single educational agency of such State 
responsible for developing and submitting a State plan for approval under sec- 
tion 4 of this Act and for administering such plan after its approval. 
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(5) The term “school agency” means any public administrative body which is 
authorized under State or local law to plan and construct tax-supported and 
publicly administered elementary or secondary school facilities, or both. 

(6) The term “school facility” means (a) one or more buildings suitable for 
use for the conduct of the activities of any public elementary or secondary school, 
or any part thereof, addition thereto, or extension thereof, (b) any improvement 
of any building or any site for a building of such kind, (c) all approaches, ap- 
purtenances, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for the use of any 
building for such purposes, and (d) initial equipment and furniture appropriate 
for the use of any building for such purposes, but shall not include any (A) 
interest in land, (B) off-site improvement, (C) athletic stadium, or (D) structure 
or facility intended primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, 
games or other events for which admission is to be charged to the general public. 

(7) The term “public elementary and secondary schools” includes any elemen- 
tary or secondary school which is under public supervision and control and is 
supported by funds raised by taxation. 

(8) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is from five to seventeen years of age, both inclusive. 

(9) The term “non-Federal funds” means funds raised by any State, any 
agency thereof, or any school agency within such State, but dos not include any 
funds provided by the United States or any department or agency thereof. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to assist the States, and other parts of the United States 
in providing public elementary and secondary school facilities, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums and for such fiscal years as may be deter- 
mined by the Congress. 

(b) Amounts paid to any State, or other part of the United States, under this 
Act shall be expended only for the construction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities within such area in conformity with the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenses of adminis- 
tration such sums as may be necessary to carry out the functions of the Com- 
missioner under this Act. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 4. (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan to carry out the 
purposes of this Act within such State. Such State plan shall— 

(1) designate such State agency as the sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State; 

(2) be accompanied by evidence satisfactory to the Commissioner that the 
State agency will have adequate authority to administer and carry into effect 
such plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth, on the basis of a statewide inventory of existing school 
facilities and a survey of the need for additional school facilities within such 
State, a statewide public-school construction program ; 

(4) provide means whereby each school agency within the State shall 
have reasonable notice of the provisions of this Act and adequate opportunity 
to apply for a project grant or grants, and to be heard in support of such 
application, before the State plan is approved by the State agency for sub 
mission to the Commissioner ; 

(5) prescribe the standards adopted in such plan for locating, planning 
and providing additional school facilities within such State; 

(6) prescribe the principles adopted in such plan for determining the 
relative priority of projects, and allotment of Federal and State funds to 
projects, included in such plan, taking into account (A) the relative urgency 
of the need within the different areas of the State for additional school 
facilities, and (B) the relative financial resources of the several school 
agencies within the State: 

(7) provide, in any State in which separate school facilities are main- 
tained for different racial groups, for equitable and nondiscriminatory 
priorities and for an equitable and nondiscriminatory apportionment of the 
Federal funds received under this Act among such groups; 

(8) provide for compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act (49 Stat. 1011) ; 
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(9) prescribe, for the State agency and for school agencies of such State 
undertaking approved projects under this Act, such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be determined by the Commissioner to be 
necessary to (A) assure proper disbursement of funds pursuant to the State 
plan, (B) account for Federal funds allocated under this Act, and (C) 
assure proper application of non-Federal funds in conformity with the ap- 
proved State plan; and 

(10) provide for the making by the State agency to the Commissioner of 
such reports, at such times, in such form, and containing such information 
as the Commissioner shall determine to be necessary to enable him to per- 
form his duties under this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan, and an modification 
thereof, which he shall determine to be in compliance with the provisions of 
subsection (a). He shall not finally disapprove any State plan, or any modifica- 
tion thereof, without first granting to the State agency reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing thereon. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Seo. 5. (a) Ninety-five per centum of such sums, and for such fiscal years, 
as are appropriated pursuant to this Act shall be apportioned by the Commis- 
sioner to the forty-eight States. For the purpose of determining the appor- 
tionment to the several States, the Commissioner shall determine for each State— 

(1) a population factor, which shall be a number equal to the school-age 
population of such State; 

(2) a need for assistance factor, which shall be a fraction, the numerator 
of which is the amount of the per capita income of all individuals in ali 
States, and the denominator of which is the amount of the per capita income 
of all individuals in such State; and 

(3) an index number, which shall be determined by multiplying factor 
(1) by factor (2). 

(b) The amount available from any appropriation for apportionment to each 
State shall be an amount which bears to the total amount available for appor- 
tionment to all States the same ratio as the index number for such State bears 
of the sum of the index numbers for all States. 

(c) In making his determinations with respect to any appropriation pursuant 
to subsection (a), the Commissioner shall employ population and per capita in- 
come data which shall be certified to him by the Department of Commerce for 
the most recent period for which complete data are available before the effective 
date of such appropriation. 

NON-FEDERAL SHARE 


Seo. 6. For the purpose of determining the non-Federal share of the author- 
ized public-school construction program in which the Federal Government will 
participate during any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall— 

(1) multiply the Federal funds made available pursuant to this Act, for 
apportionment to all States during such fiscal year, by two and one-half. 
This is the total authorized public-school construction program for all States 
for such year; 

(2) divide the product obtained in subsection 6 (1) by a number equal 
to the total school-age population of all States. This is the per-child 
authorized public-school construction program, for such fiscal year, in which 
the Federal Government will participate ; 

(3) for each State, multiply the amount obtained in subsection 6 (2) 
by a number equal to the school-age population of the State. This product 
is the total authorized public-school construction program for the State 
for such year; 

(4) for each State; subtract the Federal apportionment determined in 
subsection 5 (b) from the amount determined in subsection 6 (3). The 
remainder is the non-Federal share for the State for such year; and 

(5) for each State, divide the amount of non-Federal funds expended 
for the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities 
within the State during the fiscal year by the amount determined in sub- 
section 6 (4).. This quotient is the ratio of actual State and/or local par- 
ticipation to the non-Federal share in the State. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) A State shall not be entitled to receive a payment or payments 
pursuant to this Act for any fiscal year in excess of its ratio, as determined in 
subsection 6 (5), multiplied by the amount determined for such State in sub- 
section 5 (b). 

(b) The Commissioner from time to time shall estimate the amount or 
amounts to which each State is entitled to receive under this Act for such 
ensuing period as he may determine, to provide school facilities pursuant to 
its approved State plan; and shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount or amounts so estimated, reduced or increased (as the case may be) 
by any amount or amounts by which the Commissioner finds that his estimate 
for any prior period was greater or less than the amount or amvunts to which 
such State was entitled to receive under this Act for such period. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office, pay to the treasurer or corresponding official of such State, 
at the time or times fixed by the Commissioner, the amount or amounts so certi- 
fied. Any amount so paid shall, upon payment, become funds of the State to 
which it was paid. The treasurer or corresponding official of such States shall 
pay out such funds only on requisition of the State agency. Except as specific- 
ally provided by this Act, expenditure of such funds by the State agency shall 
be subject to the laws of such State, rather than to the laws of the United States. 

(ec) If the Commissioner finds, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing accorded to the State agency charged with the administration of any 
State plan, that in the administration of such plan there has been a failure to 
comply substantially with the provisions of such plan, the Commissioner shall 
notify such State agency that further payments will not be made to the State 
under this Act until the Commissioner is satisfied that there no longer is any 
such failure of compliance. Until the Commissioner is so satisfied, he shall 
make no further certification to the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 


STATE REPORTS 


Sec. 8. The State treasurer or corresponding official of each State having a 
State plan approved under this Act shall submit to the Commissioner on or before 
the 1st day of November of each year, for transmission to the Congress, a detailed 
statement of the amounts received by such State under this Act for the preceding 
fiscal year and the amounts disbursed therefrom. The State agency of each 
such State shall provide for an annual audit of the expenditure of such funds, 
and for the submission of a duly certified copy thereof to the Commissioner on 
or before such date, together with its certification that during the fiscal year for 
which such audit was made the State has complied with the provisions of its 
State plan and with the applicable provisions of this Act. On the first day of 
each regular session of the Congress, the Commissioner shall transmit such 
reports to the Congress, together with such summary and recommendations as 
he deems necessary or appropriate to enable the Congress to evaluate accom- 
plishment under this Act. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency, 
school agency, or school to which any funds have been or may be paid under 
this Act. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO OTHER PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 10. Five per centum of such sums, and for such fiscal years, as are appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act shall be apportioned by the Commissioner to other 
parts of the United States, according to their respective needs for public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities, upon the basis of agreements made with 
their respective State agencies or corresponding public educational authorities. 
As a basis for such agreement and for the administration of this section, the 
Commissioner is hereby authorized to make regulations which shall conform, 
insofar as feasible, with the provisions relative to the participation of States 
in the benefits of this Act: Provided, That section 6 and subsection 7 (a) shall 
not apply to section 10. 
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_ STATEMENT OF HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Harris. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that as chairman of an 
important Subcommittee on Communications and ‘Transportation of 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce we were in a 
highly important meeting in which we had all of the services involved. 

Everyone interested in aviation was present, including the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, civil aviation, and the aircraft industry. ‘There 
was a highly controversial and conflicting problem of air-navigation 
aids, and I just could not get away. So I apologize for not being able 
to get here at a previous time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to have this privilege of appearing 
here before this distinguished committee, one of the outstanding com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives. I am particularly pleased to 
have this opportunity to appear on this most highly important subject. 

I was here yesterday and I had the privilege of listening to two 
of my colleagues, one from my own State, Mr. Hays. Mr. Hays gave 
you a brief description of his experience in the teaching profession. I 
believe he said he taught 3 months at Vinegar Bend, but my experience 
was 60 days at Bunkers Hill, I understand neither of the communities 
have been the same since. 

Seriously, I did have a very fine experience in 1 year of instructing 
in Castle Heights Military Academy, a very old institution of Lebanon, 
Tenn. My father was a schoolteacher. He gave his life to the profes- 
sion. He started as a young man and for 37 years was a teacher in 
public schools in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

In listening to my other colleagues from California yesterday I 
found out one of the principal reasons that California had become 
such a great empire. That is the migration of some of our best people 
from Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The problem that you have before you is a very serious and grave 
one. It is not a new subject at all. It isa problem that is as old as our 
public school system itself. That is the question of financing public 
education. It is a problem that is as highly controversial today as it 
was 50 or 100 years ago. 

I recall as a young boy my father was an instructor or teacher, the 
principal of the school in one of the rural communities at that time, 
Old Zion. On the third Saturday in March we would have our school 
elections, at which time we would elect, that is the citizens of that 
district would elect their school-board members and vote on the mill- 
age, from whence the revenue would be derived to run the school. At 
that time there was a very close vote on a millage of nine. 

Some of the good citizens of that district thought that was entirely 
too much, and consequently a very great conflict arose within that 
community. My father was late. He got there just before the polls 
closed. He voted for the increased millage. He incurred the wrath 
of a lot of the good people in that community. 

I mentioned that experience to emphasize here that your problem 
is not a new one at all. It has become, in my opinion a greater prob- 
lem because of the world that we are living in today. 

I do not need to impress this committee with my thoughts as to the 
progress that we have undergone in the last. generation. Certainly 
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there are fundamental questions involved. Those fundamental ques- 
tions are deep and they go right to the root of this problem. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that in view of the developments, 
some of which were referred to very emphatically by your distin- 
guished chairman yesterday, in view of the transition in the last 2 or 
3 decades, it is more important now. In fact, I would go so strong as 
to say it is imperative that the Federal Government establish a definite 
policy to meet these needs. That isthe necessity of increased standards 
in our public education and the opportunities which the children of 
this country must have. 

Now, when I say the Federal Government should enter it, I do not 
mean to indicate that I am one of these that are all-out for Federal 
aid, so to speak, and support of our public school system. What I do 
mean is that the Federal Government should make a contribution to 
permit the various States and districts of our Nation to provide facili- 
ties which are demanded in this day of our civilzation. 

I referred a moment ago to hearings before our committee which 
were executive, highly classified, affecting one of the vital segments 
of the economy of this country. That is our civil and military avi- 
ation. It isone phase of our transportation. 

We had Dr. Skepter, an eminent scientist in the field of electronics 
before our committee. He made a brief statement of about 10 minutes 
and then subjected himself to any questions. He was one of the most 
interesting witnesses that I have ever listened to. 

He explained to us, not that we could undertand all of it, about what 
they were able to do today with the spectrum, that space, and how they 
could go out and get a particular band in this spectrum, and how they 
could divide it up where on each end of that band they could do certain 
things, and what they could do with other segments of it. 

He described how they as scientists could develop the gadgets that 
would go out and with a pulsating reaction control the destiny of the 
planes that fly in the air and safety of the lives of the people who use 
those planes. 

We also had Dr. Quarles, who incidentally was from Van Buren, 
Ark. We found that there were other great, noted people from Van 
Burean, Ark., than Bob Burns. He is an eminent specialist in the 
field of electronics, Assistant Secretary of the National Defense, and 
consultant in electronics. He brought to our committee an explana- 
tion of the problem, explaining the two systems that were brought 
about because of the ingenuity of mankind. 

Now, what am I saying, Mr. Chairman? One of the members of 
our committee whispered to me and said, “Do you see this group of 
men back there, about 60 of them, all ager. highly qualitied in 
this very complicated field? Just to look at them and to look at this 
eminent man here on the witness stand, looking like ordinary people— 
Now, we go out and look out the window and see the crowd as it passes 
by. You find one of these men walking with a crowd. He just jooks 
like the rest of them.” 

We are living in a day when we cannot expect everyone of our 
citizens to be eminent in the field of electronics. We cannot expect 
everyone to be eminent in the field of science. But we can expect 
every citizen of this som be eminent in some field, even if it is 
in the field of a layman. only way, in my opinion, we can ever 
have facilities available for the people to become eminent in some 
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field is to afford them an opportunity of education. To do so we have 
got to have increased standards. The facilities have to be there or 
they cannot and will not be able to make it. 

Yesterday the question on one of the basic policies was raised here 
and questions were asked about the method of taxation. I am sorry 
that our distinguished friend, a member of this committee, Mr. Gwinn, 
is not here because he raised the question. 

He suggested that there was a certain amount of money that was 
turned back because of reduction of taxes in the last Congress. ‘There 
was so much that went back to my State and to your State, and to all 
of the States. He indicated, I assume, that that money went back to 
the States and consequently it should be available for the States 
themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem is not quite that simple. I do not know 
about your State. Our State does have an income tax. We have never 
adopted a procedure whereby we place an income-tax burden on the 
citizens our our State in support, general support of the school sys- 
tem. It was well brought out here yesterday that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has entered practically every field of our taxes. Consequently 
it limits our States in going into some phase of our economy and ex- 
acting those taxes. That is a very important problem in my humble 
judgment. 

As an example, in my State we have an average of 34.6 mills, I 
believe, levied against property in support of our school system. That 
is a pretty high millage. Certainly it is a far cry from the 9 mills 
that I referred to when I was a boy. We have an assessment of our 
State that would be about $850 to $900 million. As I recall the mill- 
age tax of our State would run into amounts that would be substantial. 

Our legislature has just concluded its session. A serious effort was 
made to try to do something about an increase of $12 million to sup- 
port the school system. But because of the tax situation that exists 
locally, and particularly from the Federal level, they found it most 
difficult. 

Something was said about the States going into further indebted- 
ness. I am sure almost every State, as my State, has a limitation. 
Our State has a limitation of 15 percent of the total assessed valua- 
tion of all property in any given district. 

og Wier. Is that a constitutional amendment that has to be voted 
upon 

Mr. Harris. It is done by statute. 

Now, if we have 15 percent of the total $800 million plus of our 
assessed valuation, we get about $125 million as a maximum outstand- 
ing bonded debt possible at any one time. We have an outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of these school districts of my State, and I am 
just giving you an example, of $72 million. Consequently, with this 
limitation, in which the State authorities and our legislature has not 
seen fit to change because of the necessity of operating the schools, 
we can only go into debt $51 million more. 

Yet for the next few years it is admitted by everyone that would not 
supply even half of the needs in our State. 

Well, there is ~e one way it can be met. We can either provide 
the facilities or else we can continue to practice the overcrowded con- 
ditions that exist, or else practice what some districts have practiced 
of having one-half day sessions of school. ° 
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Mr. McConnetu. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Harris? I am 
curious about one thing. Would it be your expectation that you would 
get back more money from the Federal Government than you send 
down here in connection with your schools? Would that be it ? 

Mr. Harris. You mean with the bill that I introduced ? 

Mr. McConne.u. Yes. 

Mr. Harrts. I had no thought, I might say to my good friend, about 
whether we would get back more in the State or Jess. 

Mr. McConnetzt. Would you get back as much as you would send 
down, do you know that? I have not seen the figures regarding Ar- 
kansas. Would Arkansas get back, would you say, approximately 
what you would send down here ? 

In other words, what I think you are trying to get at is for Uncle 
Sam to become a tax collector, and then return to different areas the 
various moneys they get from the States. The Federal Government 
has no other place to get money than from the people in a State. 

Mr. Harris. Most of this money that Uncle Sam gets from the State 
comes from individual income taxes, and corporate tax, as we all know. 

Mr. McConne tt. In the various States; yes. 

Mr. Harris. That is true. 

Mr. McConnewx. Your thought would be by Uncle Sam collecting 
the taxes, you would be able to get around the limitation which you 
have in your State constitution. Would that be it? You are seeking 
a way of getting money for your schools. 

Mr. Harris. As an example, if we could get some Federal aid for 
school construction, that is what we are considering here—— 

Mr. McConnetxz. Your desire to get Federal aid is that you cannot 
get it yourself because of limitations ? 

Mr. Harris. We cannot get enough because of the limitations. 

Mr. McConnetzt. Would you get more by sending it down here? 
That is why I asked you the question. Do you expect to get more, 
or would you expect to get what you need ? 

Mr. Harris. I wanted to come to that, under the formula as con- 
tained in several of the bills. 

Mr. McConnetu. In other words, I was thinking of that problem. 

Mr. Harris. It is equalization. 

Mr. McConne tt. I was wondering whether you were seeking to meet 
the equalization problem. That is, you would send certain money to 
the Federal Government, but you would get more back under your 
formula than you would really send down, or whether you were fig- 
uring that you could not get around the State limitations any other 
way than to have the Federal Government act as a general tax collector, 
and then distribute it back to the States. 

Mr. Harris. I am proceeding on the general theory the Federal Goy- 
ernment is going to get the money anyway. What we are seeking is 
Me get a share of it sent back ot us in order to meet this particular pro- 

lem. 

Mr. McConneui. You are only requiring that because you cannot 
raise the money because of limitations in your State. Therefore, if you 
get another device to get the money you might prefer that other device. 

In other words, you are seeking a method of getting around the 
limitation in your constitution on borrowing ¢ 

Mr. Harris. We have to do one of two things. We have to have 
some method of obtaining assistance from some place, or else we have 
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to just at the expense perhaps of the operating end of our school system, 
increase the limitation in some way in order that the school districts 
can further go in debt. 

Mr. McConne.u. In other words, unless you can change your consti- 
tution, which takes a little time, I presume, you are restricted to a cer- 
tain method of financing your schools, and in order to get around that 
you suggest this other method which is to have Uncle Sam act as a 
tax collector, you might say, and then return it to you people so you 
can build your schools. Spoken bluntly, that is about it. 

Mr. Harris. Practically speaking, I assume that is the way it would 
work. I have just given you the averages of our State. ‘There are some 
districts in our State, and within my own congressional district, as I 
know there are some districts in many others throughout the United 
States, that are bonded to the hilt and cannot get another penny. 

Mr. Fre,ineHuyseN. Could I ask the witness a few questions on this 

oint ? 
Mr. Harris, I would like to find out a little more about your approach 
on this. You suggest that your State can only meet about half, or less 
than half its building needs, and that therefore, some method other 
than that must be found of obtaining assistance to meet those needs. 

Well, now, do you suggest that we should advocate legislation 
which would result in the Federal Government completely meeting the 
balance of Arkansas’ needs, for example ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I would not say to meet the balance, because we have 
problems in our own States where we have various school districts. I 
can think of some districts that would not necessarily need a great deal 
of help to provide facilities which they should have. They have fine 
facilities now. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We are not talking about that area. It would 
not need Federal assistance, or there is no need. I am talking about 
the areas where there is need. 

Is it your feeling the Federal Government should step in and to the 
extent that the local communities or the State cannot meet those needs, 
that the needs should be met completely by Federal assistance ? 

Mr. Harris. It would be very difficult to work out a most equitable 
solution whereby the Federal Government could go in and meet all 
of the needs of any given district. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It is difficult to work out any solution of any 
kind towards this problem. There is no doubt about that. We have 
a complex problem. 

Mr. Harris. I want to talk to you a little about that. I might as 
well get into it now. 

Mr. Fretincnvuysen. I would like to ask you, are you envisioning 
in your bill assistance of such a scale that it would by and large meet 
the unmet needs that cannot be met at the local level ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. How big a program do you think that would 
require ? 

r. Harris. The bill that I propose does not set out a specific 
amount. 

a? FRELINGHUYSEN. Have you any idea of what would be neces- 
sary 

Mr. Harris. Well, there has been proposed all the way from $250 
million to $500 million a year, I think. I have seen figures and esti- 
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mates which have been developed on the various proposals before you. 
They, of course, have various ranges. 

The National Education Association has told you what they felt 
about it. They know more about the immediate needs and also what 
the various States can do to carry their part, of course. The Appro- 
priations Committee has to be dealt with. 

I recall that the vocational education program which this committee 
is responsible for, and has done such a magnificent job on over the 
years, has a total authorization of about $29 million. I think the high- 
est appropriation that has ever been made on it is $22 million. 

Mr. Freiincuvysen. Let us assume the $250 million might be 
available under your bill. Would that be of any significant benefit to 
your State? 

Mr. Harris. It would be of tremendous value because it would 
mean under the formula that I propose here about $2,700,000 on an 
annual basis. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. And your needs are what, did you say, for 
your State? 

Mr. Harris. The needs of our State, if you put it on the same basis, 
to raise the standards to what they should be to meet the national 
pet ly would require over a period of 10 years probably over $100 
mnillion. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. I am talking about present needs. 

— Harris. We are talking about meeting the immediate needs 
Low 

Mr. Fretincuuystn. That is what I am talking about now. What 
are Arkansas’ needs in the field of classroom construction? You 
mentioned roughly one-half would be available from local or State 
resources. 

Mr. Harris. Our needs estimated to 1960 are for 4,369 elementary 
classrooms, estimated cost $86 million. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Is it your estimate that roughly $40 million 
could come out of local or State revenue ? 

Mr. Harris. The States would certainly have to meet, or my State 
would certainly have to do as any other State in my viewpoint, to go 
to the maximum of that State to meet this problem itself. That is 
another basic thing that I am for. 

Mr. Fretxancuuysen. Is your basic point of view that the Federal 
assistance should be provided in such a way as to necessitate local 
effort to the maximum extent, or certainly State effort? 

Mr. Harris. Emphatically, yes. 

Mr. FrerincuHuysen. And an area should not be eligible for assist- 
ance unless it reached its maximum effort ? 

Mr. Harris. The formula that I suggest requires the local districts 
to meet their maximum limit. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Before they can qualify for any Federal 
assistance ? 

Mr. Harris. I wouldn’t say that would be required for every dis- 
trict, but generally speaking, as nearly as possible they would be. 

Mr. FreirncHuysen. So that the aid provided under your bill would 
be essentially to stimulate further local effort ? 

Mr. Harris. It certainly would help in that respect, yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Now, may I finish answering the question ? 
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I gave you the elementary classrooms. The requirements for sec- 
ondary clussrooms would be 2,585, and 1,159 combination of elemen- 
tary and seco::dary classrooms, That is junior high. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. These are not present needs but these are 
estimated—— 

Mr. Harris. Present and estimate in the next few years, yes. The 
rehabilitation and remodeling of present facilities—some facilities are 
old and they just simply do not meet the present standards, estimated 
cost of about g19 million. 

Now, may I follow through on what you brought up here, and that 
is about the formula. I happen to know a little about this formula. 
I think it is a good one. 

It is not that 1 would want to try to take any undue credit before 
this committee or to compliment unnecessarily my own committee, but 
our committee worked out that basic formula in the Hospital Act in 
1947. It was worked out with the Department, It is a highly tech- 
nical formula to explain. 

When you get into the technical details of it, it is difficult. 

Mr. Barry. That is what we want to avoid, having to explain to 
the House; let me interrupt right there. 

Mr. Harris. You want to avoid it? 

Mr. Barry. Yes. . 

Mr. Harris. It is a good one. It has worked fine with the hospital 
program, and all over the country those who have participated in that’ 
program say that it is one of the best formulas that has been designed. 

Mr. Barzey. It is difficult to sell to a group that have not been as 
intensely interested as this group has in solving this problem, when 


you just reach up here and you pick a figure out of the air and you 
square it and talk about weighte ote What in the world do those 
t 


oy over there know about it? It is only confusing. 

r. Harris. I agree with you. We have the same problem with a 
lot of technical programs. Of course, our committee certainly knows 
a lot about that. 4% 

But under this formula it approaches the problem on the funda- 
mental basis of equalization. at is highly important if our country 
is going to proceed on the basis of all of our citizens having equal 
opportunities. 

r. Exzitorr. Let me ask the gentleman a question there: Is the 
formula what we commonly call the Hill-Burton formula? 

Mr. Harris. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Isthat the formula in your bill ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, 

Mr, Exxrsorr. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Harris. It had to be changed in language to met this particular 
problem, of course, and it is not identical language that is included in 
the Hill-Burton program, but it is the same base for it. 

If the committee has not had that explained to them, or has not 
included it in the record, I should be glad to get a copy of that ex- 
planation and supply it for your record, if you would like to have it. 
1 imagine you do know a lot about it yourselves. 

Chairman Barpven. Well, the committee is fairly familiar with it, 
and if you do have a concise statement of it, it might be of some help 


in the record. If there is such a thing as a concise statement, and I 
think there is. 
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Mr. Harris. We had the experts come out and make a statement. to 
our committee on it about a year ago. I would just take it out of that 
record and let you have it if you would like it. 

Mr. Roosevertr. I would appreciate having it because 1 am not as 
familiar with it as the rest of you are. 

Chairman Barpen. I was considerably more interested until he said 
an expert wrote it. Now I am getting a little dubious about it. But 
I think it would be well to put it in there. 

(The information referred to was later supplied and is as follows:) 


Tue Hio1-Burton FoRMULA FOR DETERMINING Eacu STATE’S SHARE OF THE 
FEDERAL ALLOTMENT FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The allotment formula, as defined in the law, for determining each State’s 
share of the Federal amount appropriated annually for hospital construction, is 
based on: (1) The population of each State weighed by (2) that State’s relative 
wealth, and (3) indirectly its relative need for hospital beds. To compute the 
weighted population and, therefore, each State’s proportionate share of the 
annual Federal appropriation the State’s relative wealth and indirectly the rela- 
tive need for hospital beds must be established. At the time of the passage of 
the act there was evidence to indicate that States with the lowest per capita 
income had the greatest need for hospital beds, and that need is inversely related 
to the wealth of a State. The measure of relative wealth, referred to in the 
law as the “allotment percentage” is therefore, used a second time in weighting 
the population, to reflect need. This results in the formula: 


Population X (allotment percentage)*—weighted population. 


The allotment percentages are computed biannually, using as the basis a State’s 
per capita income as it relates to the average per capita income for the country 
as a whole. The law requires that the average per capita income data from the 
Department of Commerce for the three most recent consecutive years be used in 
computing the per capita income for each State. 

If the average per capita income for the country as a whole were $1,500 and 
the wealtiest and poorest States had per capita incomes respectively of $2,000 
$2,000 
$1,500 
shod or an index of 50. The average State 

ee . $1,500 
would have a per capita income of $1,500 and an index of 1.500 °F 100. 

The law specifies that each index be halved and subtracted from 100 to arrive 
at the measure of wealth called the allotment percentage. This was done in 
order to put the computed indexes of per capita income in a form which keeps the 
relationship of each State’s index to any other State’s index the same. It per- 
mits direct weighting of population so that the poorest State receives the heaviest 
weighting. The law further provides that the allotment percentage may not 
exceed 75 percent nor be less than 3314 percent. 

Since need for hospital beds is indirectly taken into account by assuming that 
need is greatest in the poorest States, the measure of wealth is used a second 
time in the formula. The weighted population is derived by multiplying the 
population of a State by the allotment percentage twice or, is in other words 
squared. Carrying out these computations and arraying the States in order of 
the magnitude of the allotment percentages we have: 


and $750, the index of per capita income for the wealthiest State would be 


or 133, and for the poorest State 








Half of the Allotment 
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The percentage which a State’s weighted population is to the total weighted 
population determines the share of the annual appropriation which a State is 
to receive, except that the minimum share cannot be less than $200,000. 





Allotment rie } ; 
: Weighted | Percentage | Share ot 
> ' 
“sauared Population population | share $150,000,000 


| 
WRNEIIIE Ue ences cdoctheecl ot $ 3, 000, 000 | 332, 700 0.79 $1, 850, 000 
Average eobbbs ‘ 25. 00 | 3, 000, 000 750, 000 | 1.79 2, 685, 000 
Poorest. baa 5. 2 3, 000, 000 1, 687, 500 | 4. 02 6, 030, 000 
United States, total___- SAGES CR ES REST ESER Bg Pate 100. 00 150, 000, 000 


Source: Youu ral Security Maven, Public Health Service, Division of Hospital Facilities, Feb. 17, 1953. 


Mr. Harrrs. I know what the chairman means. I might say in 
going further, in my own State, as an example of how the formula 
would work it would mean that out of each $100 million that would be 
appropriated by the Congress, our State would get $2,298,620. It 
would mean that the local contribution in our State would be $37 for 
each $63 of the Federal Government. That is the way it would work. 

Mr. Kearns. How much would Pennsylvania have to pay ? 

Mr. Harris. I do not have the figures readily available. 

Mr. Kearns. We would pay, I know that. 

Mr. Harris. Well, the gentleman is correct about that. I wish a lot 
of other States were in the same healthy economic condition as the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kearns. We are not bragging. 

Mr. Harris. Well, you should be proud of it. I know that you are. 

Mr. Kearns. We are losing a lot of our industry, too, who are 
sources of revenue. 

Mr. Harris. We were talking about migration yesterday. 

Mr. Bartey. Is that forceful or voluntary ¢ 

Mr. Harris, I mentioned a moment ago Dr. Quarles coming from 
Van Buren, Ark. He does not live in our State any more, but he is 
doing a grand job on a national basis. He hasn’t lived in Arkansas for 
many years, but he is one of the Nation’s outstanding scientists. 

I could mention several others in New York and other places who are 
in very high positions. The point is, gentlemen, if we increase the 
facilities to provide the opportunity for these people to get the educa- 
tion that they should have when they go to your State, they will be in 
a position to make greater contributions. That is highly important, 
whether it is Pennsy] Ivania, New York, or California. 

Certainly we have had a lot of people come to our State from other 
sections of the country, and we are glad to have them. I know how im- 

ortant it is for the people of this country to have a basic knowledge. 
Ve are living in a day and generation of 163 million people here today, 
and we are the leading country of the world, as we all know. 

We have to overshadow other countries that have many millions 
more Pe ulation than we have, and you know the way we are going to 
do it? Tt j is the ingenuity of our own people. This is going to be 


brought about ny methods of education. 


Mr. Kettry. Could I ask the gentleman, are you convinced in your 
own mind, and I suppose you are or you would not be here, that the 
States have gone the limit as to what they can do for education in their 
own States? 
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You just said a moment ago that there are areas in your State that 
could not contribute any more to public school education. Could the 
not go to the State itself and get it in some fashion? Has the State 
exhausted all of the means to foster this education ? 

Mr. Harris. We have very high taxes in our State. We have just 
about reached into every field that is available with the assessment 
value that we have. As I explained a little while ago, our legislature 
has just concluded a session. They had one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of trying to raise an additional $12 million that our educational 
people say our State must have. They did not do it. They tried to 
increase the sales tax, and we have a sales tax of 2 percent now on 
everything. They tried to increase that to 3 percent. But our people 
= that with this and all the other taxes we have, it could not be 

one. 

They tried to increase the individual income tax. The great problem 
here is that the Federal Government has entered into this field and 
imposed such high income taxes on our people they have almost taken 
it away from our States. They recognize that the burden was so great 
because of national defense and these international problems that they 
say we must have to protect us and to defend us. They recognize that 
the Federal Government had to go in and assess these taxes. 

Chairman Barpen. I might say to the gentleman, if you take the 
maximum levied by the Federal Government, I think there is only 
about 18 cents between the Federal Government’s maximum and 100 
percent of it. Is that not right? Does not the bracket go up to 82 
percent? It was 90 percent. 

Mr. Harris. It is contended by some who must pay it that it goes 
up to about 91 percent. 

Chairman Barpen. Then you only have 9 percent left before you 
have it all. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. That is the problem. Of course, when 
you have that, there is only one other source to go for it, and that is 
to the low-income man. 

Chairman Barpen. When we get on that subject, just between us 
here, the Federal Government has to quit reaching in for so much, 
does it not? 

Mr. Harris. That is one sure way. Of course, on the other hand, 
another way is this cycle, for the Federal Government to do something 
about having to spend all of these vast sums not only here but all over 
the world. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, of course, I will say to the gentleman, if 
they had followed my ideas about some of it, there would have been 
a lot of things undone, and we may have been in a worse fix. But I 
will guarantee one thing, our school system would not have been in 
as bad shape. You would have had more money anyway. 

Mr. Harris. The members of this committee are undoubtedly the 
most outstanding authority on the questions and problems of educa- 
tion. 

Chairman Barpen. Would the gentleman just let me touch on some- 
thing here that I noted in reading your bill. I have had the idea that 
if this committee would keep its mind on two objectives we could 
possibly come out with a helpful piece of legislation. _ 

One, our prime objective, of course, is the construction of some 
school buildings and school rooms. That is number one. 
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No. 2 is to keep the Government’s control and hand and nose out 
of the business. 

Mr. Harris. I strongly support both of those objectives. 

Chairman Barpen. Now, do you not think if we begin to bring in 
these side issues we will so weight it that we will wind up with a whole 
lot of nothing instead of part of something? 

Mr. Harris. That is a very grave danger, yes. I agree with that 
altogether. 

Chairman Barpen. Now, in looking at your bill here with the State 
plan idea, and I had something to do with starting that proposition 
a way back when we were dealing with a problem on vocational reha- 
bilitation long before the administrative law, I found that there were 
some bugs in that proposal, too. 

Now, do you not believe that if this money that we propose to pro- 
vide here is turned over to the States with the restriction that it must 
be spent for the construction of school buildings and additions to 
school buildings, we should have the safeguard that any mishandling 
or any use of that money by the State authority for purposes other than 
provided in the act will be subject to action in the Federal court by a 
district attorney or an offended school board ? 

Now, why would that not do away with a lot of tangles with the 
Commissioner of Education and satisfy him as to this and that, and 
many other things that this committee has learned can pop up that 
we do not expect ? 

Mr. Harris. Undoubtedly, that is true. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, I will go this far: Dv you not believe that 
the average State can handle those funds more economically and more 
effectively, and put them where the greatest need exists, much more 
efficiently than could a Federal department sitting in Washington ? 

Mr. Harris. I agree with that. To me that is sound philosophy. 

Chairman Barpen. I believe it very strongly. I do think that the 
safeguards should be provided. I do not want any member of the 
committee to get the idea that I would think that the language in this 
bill is the last word. I know you know a lot more about it than I do. 

Let me say to the gentleman that the committee is thoroughly 
appreciative of your interest and effort and the study you 
have given this matter. The very reason we are holding these 
hearings and asking all of the members to come in is so that we will 
have all of these ideas together out of which we can get some very 
helpful suggestions and avoid a lot of trouble on possibly the floor 
of the House, or with even the administration of the act that otherwise 
we would fall victim to. 

Mr. Keuiey. May I just interject there, that your objective is right. 
Ia with you. I probably could be on your team too, for once. 

airman Barpen. I have been on your team a lot of times. 

Mr. Ketiery. Let us look at it this way, that we provide this money 
and we have built these schoolrooms or additions, and then the States 
will come in and say, “Now we have all of these facilities but we haven’t 
got the money for teachers. Now we want some help there.” 

In other words, it is as we go along. 

Chairman Barpen. Just let me comment on that statement. I hope 
I will never see that time. 

Mr. Ketizy. I do too. 
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Chairman Barpen. But I fear it is going to face us for the simple 
reason that the income tax is not the only place where there is a narrow 
margin left for the State government to get revenue. 

Maybe the Federal Government or this Congress will determine 
whether or not an emergency arises in that field by the levy of its taxes, 
I hope it never comes, but if we do not change our course here, it is as 
sure to come as anything I know. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman, as well as I know how, I pointed out 
to the committee yesterday that it is already here. It is not coming. 
That situation is facing us in many States of the South. 

I do not know whether it does your State or not. We are today faced 
with the problem of financing an expanded program that we have 
expanded, and now run up to the point where we do not have the 
money to carry on and pay the number of teachers that we have been 
employing for the last 3 years. 

Mr. Ketiey. That problem arose a few years ago in my own State, 
and the educational authorities there wanted money to raise the salaries 
of teachers. They wanted the Federal aid to include that. 

Mr. Wartnweicut. Agreeing with my friends, somewhere someone 
has to pay the bill, whether the States have reached their financial 
limit or not, then we in turn come to the Federal Government. Some- 
one has to pay the bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. If the gentleman will yield, that is exactly what the 
chairman is trying to drive home, and what I would like to have him 
drive home, that our responsibility here is not necessarily to provide 
the money out of the Federal] Treasury to give this expansion, but to 
have the courage to stop some of the Federal taxing that we are doing 
and leave those powers to the States. We should tell the States that 
they must accept the responsibility. 

Mr. Warnweiecut. What do you mean when you have witness after 
witness come before you and say that in his State they have reached 
the limit ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I will answer that before you go any further, if you 
will permit me. It is time that we as Members of Congress, if we 
are going to represent the sections from which we come, as well as 
represent the Nation as a whole, told these boys at home, and told the 
State goverments at home, “Now we are not going to continue to levy 
money up here to pay you boys everytime you come up with your hat 
in your hand. We are going to leave the job to you. If you want local 
responsibility, take it.” 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. If the gentleman will yield, and we have not 
gotten to a direct discussion of the President’s program, one of the 
basic virtues of the President’s program is certainly an attempt to 
say the basic responsibility rests at the local level, and the State level, 

‘and not with the Federal Government. ' 

It is not as if we had a pot of money that was not coming out of 
the taxpayer’s money, if we give a tremendous grant program. So 
any alternative methods of showing that the responsibility must rest 
with the taxpayers and presumably it rests best when it can be taken 
out at the local level or the State level if authorities are required, is a 
reasonable thing to consider. Would you agree with me? 

Mr. Lanprum. I think the President’s message on school construc- 
tion said that very eloquently in its preamble. 
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Mr. Harris. If I could have a final word, in expressing my deep 
appreciation for the courtesy this committee has shown me, I might 
say that this exchange of views here and this colloquy leads me to this 
concluding statement : 

Some such approach as this to meet the objective of your distin- 
guished chairman, which he outlined a moment ago, it seems to me is 
the best way in the world to avoid this that we all fear. That is the 
Federal Government getting into local control of our schools. 

Certainly we want to do that. To me this is the best way of pro- 
viding facilities for it. You provided school facilities for impacted 
areas and it has worked fine. Certainly there is no reason why it 
could not work fine this way. Therefore, in talking about this matter 
of operations, I have had the privilege and honor of being in this 
Congress now 15 years. It was here when I got here and it has been 
here since. There is the request and the demand made for the Fed- 
eral Government to get into the providing of funds for operating ex- 
penses. It is nothing new, and it is not something that we are going 
to have to face down the road somewhere. We have been facing it 
every session of the Congress. 

But the Congress has not seen fit to do that. Here it seems to me 
is a way within the framework of what we want to do, that some relief 
can be provided. 

Mr Chairman, thank you very much. 

Chairman Barpen. May I just say this, in view of the fact that 
you are discussing the levying, I just sent over for a recent statement. 
This is not so recent but this came from 1953. Since then it has gone 
up. 

I will just give you the tax rate for the school expense fund. It is 
31 cents. For capital outlay on school bonds alone it is 77 cents. 

Now, we have graduated from the mills. We have gone into the 
cents, and we are pushing the dollar mark. Those two items together 
make $1.08. 

Mr. Harris. There is no question about that. 

Chairman Barpen, Just those two items of expense alone. 

Now, the only reason I mentioned that is because I think a lot of 
States are up against the gun, so to a was I think there are many of 
them not as close to the gun as we are because we are still putting forth 
a pretty strong effort in support of the school situation. 

Mr. Harris. I realize that. I would not want to leave the impres- 
sion that the burden of the revenues that go to our schools in our 
State was only on the millage of the assessed valuation of our prop- 
erty. That is a very small part of the taxes extracted from our people 
that go into our school system. 

Chairman Barven. Let me correct what I fear the gentleman thinks, 
my remarks were directed as a criticism against the State. 

Mr. Harris. Not at all. 

Chairman Barpen. You were referring to the mills back when your 
father voted for 9 mills which was not yesterday, so the expense has 

raduated on up. I had no reference whatever to the State of 
yo sinema 

Mr. Harris. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the gentleman on 
his fine statement here and his strong desire to retain control at the 
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local level. But I notice in your bill that you say in section 8, on page 
6, that it must comply with the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Here is a case where we start right off with the Federal Government 
telling the local district how to operate. I understand that already 
there have been two bills introduced preventing States that have seg- 
regation from receiving any of this money. Well, here are two in- 
stances in which we are attempting to control from the Federal level, 
and to direct the States as to how they shall operate. 

I am concerned about this Davis-Bacon Act. We built a school 
recently in my own area and there was a considerable amount of work 
donated by farmers and people in the community. If the Davis- 
Bacon Act had been in effect there, it would have cost us a lot more 
to build our school than it did. I just wonder why you want to have 
this provision in here and start right off with the Federal Government 
telling the local district how they must operate. 

Mr. Harrts. I would like to say to my good friend that I appreciate 
that feeling, and I do recognize that that has been one of the highly 
controversial questions which this Congress has had to consider on 
almost everything that it brings up. I know that, and we have run 
into that in connection with our hospital construction program and 
our airport construction program, and all of these programs which 
the Federal Government becomes involved with. 

.That is the reason that I wanted to emphasize a moment ago that 
I do not contend that the bill that I introduced is the last word. Cer- 
tainly I would not. I want this committee with the wisdom that it 
has and the knowledge in this field to prepare the kind of bill that you 
feel would meet this problem. 

Mr. Coon. Does that mean you would not object if we strike that 
provision of the bill out ? 

Mr. Harris. I would certainly be influenced strongly by the action 
of this committee when in its wisdom it acted on that. 

Chairman Barpven. I think the gentleman is interested in accom- 
plishment with a minimum amount of confusion and evasion. I think 
I referred some time before to this problem of when “we attempt to 
deceive, what a tangled web we weave.” 

I saw that on a little 5-cent writing tablet when I was a kid. The 
truth about it is that we understand that whatever bill we pass is not 
going to remedy the situation overnight. 

Mr. Harris. Obviously that is true. 

Chairman Barpen. From a practical standpoint I think it must of 
necessity be somewhere an amount that each State will get a compara- 
tively small sum of what the percent figures show they need. 

Well, I could very readily see where you say, “All right, this State 

will get $5 million.” All right, perhaps that State has passed a $50 mil- 
lion bill, or a bond issue for their schools. They look at that and the 
say, “What do you mean, just because $5 million of Federal funds 
are coming in here, they are going to put us under the Secretary of 
Labor and let him spend our $50 million ?” 
hy will say, “To heck with it, we just will not participate.” 
Well, they will either do that or they will hide that money over in 
a separate fund and keep that money to itself, and then the first two 
buildings they will spend that $5 million and say, “Mr. Secretary, now 
you just get your nose out of our business.” 
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I can see the possibility of confusion, evasion, controversy, and a 
fight over it. I would like to keep my eyes on the two objectives this 
committee has set out to do. 

Mr. Harris. I want to compliment the committee in its effort, too, 
Mr. Chairman, and may I again thank you. 

Chairman Barven. I might say that there is some slight evidence 
that the committee is not unanimously behind me on that point. 

Mr. Harris. Most of these committees I have had experience on, and 
one for the last 14 years, and I readily understand the controversy 
that usually develops. 

May I again thank you for the courtesy that you have shown me. 

Mr. Watnwrieut. Could I show on the record that the formula 
that Mr. Harris has presented for the State of Arkansas, under the 
Hill-Burton formula, would give his State $22.14 per child, whereas 
under that same formula in New York the sum would be $8.46 per 
child.. 

Chairman Barpen. Congressman Hyde, we are glad to have you 
here. We will be glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEWITT 8S. HYDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Hyps. I want to make a short statement on what I believe to 
be the only reason or excuse for Federal aid to education. 

I have always been opposed to general Federal aid to education be- 
cause I felt it was the responsibility of the States and because I do 
not believe there is a State in the United States which cannot afford 
to build the schools they need. 

However, I am sorry to say in recent years I have been forced to 
come to the conclusion that the States are simply refusing to accept 
their responsibility. I say that after having been a member of my own 
State legislature for 6 years prior to coming to Congress. 

I am afraid we cannot continue to argue about our ideals on this 
subject while our children are going without schools. The States can 
do this job. They simply will not do it because the local politicians 
won't take the responsibility of raising the taxes to pay for it. 

That, Mr. Chairman ated, members of the committee, is the only 
excuse that I can see for the Federal aid to education. It is just 
that simple. We talk about the Federal taxes going so high that the 
States cannot raise enough taxes to pay it. Regardless of where the 
taxes come from, they all have to come out of the same pocket, as I 
think all of you gentlemen realized in the discussion which just pre- 
ceded me. 

Chairman Barpen. Right on that subject, let me ask the gentleman, 
for instance, when the rest of the taxes if they do climb, and I hope 
they won’t, reach the point the income tax has reached, to take the 
figure of 92 percent, and then the State levies that other 8 cents, which 
pocket are you going to get money out of then ? 

Mr. Hyves. Obviously your pockets are exhausted. You do not have 
any more money left under that arrangement. When you reach that 
pews you have no money for education, that is either from the Federal 
evel or the State level. 

Chairman Barven. The Federal Government will have it all. 

59521—55—pt. 1——18 
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Mr. Hype. That is the point, I think. That is it. 

Chairman Barpen. I was not making light of the gentleman’s 
remark about the States being able to do more than they are doing. 
They can do it, and they love their children, and they can do it. 

But the gentleman’s statement was that regardless of what our ideals 
and theories may be, the very practical situation is that the children 
are not being taken care of. That is the point. 

Mr. Hype. And they are not being taken care of because I am afraid 
the local politicians are not accepting their responsibility. 

Chairman Barpen. I did not want the gentleman to think I was not 
appreciating what he was saying. 

Mr. Hype. So it is for that reason that is so. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to raise in the defense of the local taxing 
authorities, following up what the chairman indicated, if you liquidate 
your estates in Maryland as you have been now for 20 years virtually, 
that local taxing authority does not have that estate to tax any more; 
has it? 

Mr. Hype. If it is liquidated neither does the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. No; the Federal Government killed the sheep at one 
shot instead of shearing him as Mr. Doughton said once might be done 
if there was a reasonable tax basis. They could shear the sheep every 
year and get some wool, but instead of doing that they shot the poor 
thing and ate him at one gulp. 

Now, I think it is perfectly obvious that the local taxman, and the 
local residents in our school districts are getting exemptions, or resist- 
ing higher taxes because the Federal Government is creaming it off, and 
they say to the State authorities down in Annapolis, “You take this 
burden.” And the Annapolis people are inclined to say to the Federal 
Government, “You take it. You have the money. Why don’t you pay 
the bills now?” 

As long as the Federal Government does that, it invites the local tax 
authorities to do just exactly what they are doing. They are dragging 
their heels and waiting. 

Mr. Hype. That is true, but we are faced with the obvious fact that 
whoever levies the tax, the money comes out of the same pocket. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course it does. 

Mr. Hyper. And those pockets are back in the States to be levied 
upon by the States just as much as they are by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. How does it make sense for the Federal 
Government to go on levying another 1 percent, let us say, to get $1 
billion back to the States in Federal aid when all they would have 
to do would be to just reduce the taxes 1 percent, and the folks would 
have the money to manage themselves back home ? 

Mr. Hype. Well, Mr. Gwinn, I am afraid from my experience in 
State and local government, if the Government did reduce it 1 cent, 
a a the States would still not raise that levy to take care of the 
schools. 

Mr. Warnwrient. Because of the lack of courage of the politicians! 

Mr. Hyver. I am afraid that is so, Mr. Wainwright. For that 

despite the fact I have campaigned twice in opposition to gen- 
eral Federal aid to education, I have been forced to come tothe con- 
clusion that it is probably theonly way we are going to get some money 
for the necessary school construction. 
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And so for that reason I have supported recently this Federal aid 
for impacted areas, and I will support some legislation in this session 
of Con for Federal aid to school construction if it has the mini- 
mum of interference with local administration. 

I do not believe that it is going to be possible other than simply by 
an outright grant on some kind of a proportionate basis to remove 
Federal interference from the local schools with almost any kind of a 
program that you devise. 

In the bill providing money for Federal aid to impacted areas, you 
could read that until your eyes went shut from strain, and it would 
be difficult to find anything in it that suggested Federal interference. 

Yet, there have been occasions when the Federal authorities have 
attempted to tell under that program the local authorities what to do 
about their school systems. 

I do not think it is going to be possible to entirely remove Federal 
aid, except possibly by outright grants on a proportion basis, say on 
a proportion of school population or something of that sort. ‘That 
is the only way that I see, or at least the way I see you can reduce it 
to a minimum. 

Mr. McConneuu. Could I ask you a question here and clarify 1 
or 2 of your statements ? 

I have a tremendous respect for your judgment and your courage. 
I have seen that proven in the past. Is it not a fact that your opin- 
ion regarding construction aid has been altered somewhat as you 
have thought it through, because you feel there is less opportunity 
for control of our education by a construction aid rather than a main- 
tenance and operation aid ? 

Mr. Hype. That is one point, and providing that construction aid 
is in the nature of an outright grant, and after the grant and the 
school is built that ends it. 

Mr. McConnext. I also wanted to call attention to your statement 
about aid to the impacted areas, and the fact that there might be some 
interference there. 

Our aid to impacted areas consisted not only of construction aid but 
also of maintenance and operation aid. 

Mr, Hype. That is right. 

Mr. McConnett. I have always claimed that you run your greatest 
danger of control of education by the Federal Government when you 
have a bureau or agency of the Federal Government month in and 
month out subsidizing teachers’ salaries, and giving text book aid 
and various assistances for the running and maintenance of the 
schools. 

There is a direct chance very obvious there of control of our schools 
setups. You lessen that with construction aid. So just amplifying 
the statement you have made in connection with our aid to impacted 
school districts, we did also give maintenance and operation aid in 
that case. 

But we did it because we felt that the Federal Government had cre- 
ated a very serious situation and had an obligation to perform. We 
either ought to pay rent or give some return to the district for the sit- 
uation we created. 

I am sure that when you say you feel that outright grants would be 
imporant and would lessen the danger of control, you would also be in 
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accord with any method which would stimulate local activity. Is that 
not correct ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. Yes. There again, there is Federal interference you 
are coming into as soon as you try to have by statute some prescrip- 
tion which requires a maximum of effort on the part of the local 
authorities. There you have the Federal Government looking into the 
local authorities situation, and asking whether you are doing it this 
way, and if not you cannot get the money, and you have Federal con- 
trol. 

Mr. McConneti. That is not quite true. You can devise certain 
setups in State plans. I think we have to require some safeguard of 
money whenever we put it out. 

Mr. Hype. I think you did an excellent job in the bill for Federal 
aid to impacted areas, but in spite of the excellence of that job you 
still had occasions of Federal interference. 

Mr. Hour. I would like to ask Mr. Hyde a question because I re- 
spect the forthright statements he made here. 

But do you not think since you say that the problem is with the 
State, and local authorities will not do their job, some part of our 
role would be to provide an incentive for them to get on the ball and 
help them meet the need. 

Mr. Hype. If you could devise something like that it would again 
provide the minimum of Federal interference. I would say that would 
be a worthy objective. 

Mr. Hour. I do not think we can hope to have any legislation here, 
and I will not go into a debate with my colleagues, but to meet the 
problem over the next 10 years unless we get the States on the ball 
to change the tax structures and so on 

Do you have any suggestions how that can be done ? 

Mr. Hyper. Not concrete at the moment; no, sir. An example, I 
think, that proves the fact that the local people can take care of the 
situation, you have many instances right in my own State where the 
local authorities say, “We have exhausted the possibilities of raising 
money for schoo] construction,” and yet right m the same communi- 
ties you have got parochial schools and other citizen groups putting 
up money and building their own schools. Yet the argument is made 
that we have exhausted local ability to raise money on the local level 
to build schools. The fact of the matter is that it just is not so. 

Mr. Kearns. I want to say to Mr. Hyde, I too, respect his ideas. 
However, would you not agree with me that Maryland, which is a 
fairly good State so far as its fiscal affairs are concerned, should be 
required to put up every dollar of Maryland money for any dollar it 
ever gets of Federal money ? 

Mr. Hype. I think that is a reasonable requirement. 

Mr. Kearns. That is all. 

Mr. McConnett. I wanted to ask you some questions. Do you be- 
lieve that the richer sections should help the poorer sections with their 
educational effort? You can apply that to the local area and apply 
it to the State area and apply it to the Federal. Do you make any dis- 
tinction in any of those different levels? 

Mr. Hype. That, Mr. McConnell, is a very difficult thing to work 
out, and T can best illustrate it by a formula we had in my own State. 
That was for State aid to education. 
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They attempted to work out a formula in Maryland whereby they 
would obtain that, ostensibly. Under the formula the rich counties 
would be contributing money which would help pay for schools in the 
poor counties which could not afford it. 

The difficulty with that kind of a formula, if you stick to that 
criteria alone, is that it does not take into account the realities that 
exist in the various areas. For example, you had counties, two of the 
biggest counties, that is big from the standpoint of money or wealth, 
Baltimore County and Montgomery County right outside of Washing- 
ton. Under that formula they were giving in more money to the State 
program than they were getting back under it, and for the reason 
apparently that they were rich counties. 

But the fact of the matter is that in both of those two counties the 
school situation was the most acute by reason of the sudden influx of 
new population, and they were called upon to make much more new 
construction, proportionately even, not just in numbers but propor- 
tionately, than the other counties. The result was that under that 
formula, the criteria of which was wealthy contributing to the less 
wealthy, you had those two counties where the need for schools was 
the greatest getting nothing under the State aid to school programs. 

Where is your wealth? It is in New York City, ostensibly the 
wealthiest city in the country where great wealth is supposed to be 
accumulated. They are now crying they are having difficulty in 
meeting their local needs. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Are you talking about the stock-market investi- 
gation? And as for New York City, the New York Times of 10 days 
ago made it quite clear editorially that the city could well take care 
of itself. But, again, I suppose the local politicians will be unrealistic 
and cowardly. 

Mr. Hype. It has nothing to do with the stock market. If you used 
that formula alone, it is not sufficient. It can run into inequities. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman let me interrupt? Let me 
say to the members of the committee that if you have witnesses that 
you would like to appear before the committee, I would suggest that 
we ive the names to Mr. Hussey and we will arrange our schedule 

or that. 

I understand that Mrs. Hobby is still ill and it was not convenient 
to have her before the committee tomorrow. However, the Depart- 
ment will be here on Tuesday. I certainly hope that she will be able 
to appear. But I believe that is about as long as it would be advisable 
to hold it up. The Department will be before the committee Tuesday, 
but I would like to have suggested names of the witnesses and so forth 
so that some kind of schedule can be arranged by the committee. 

Mr. McConnetu. Let us take the State of Michigan. I remember 
when we were out there on a visit with a subcommittee to investigate 
various school conditions in impacted schoo] districts. 

The statement was expressed very much by the educational groups 
a from the State of Michigan, and surrounding areas to De- 
troit, that they felt that with the great wealth which was concentrated 
in Detroit with the automobile manufacturing and so on, they could 
see no reason and they thought it was correct that some of that wealth 
should be siphoned off to other less fortunate communities in Michigan 
than Detroit. It made sense to me. 
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Then I asked several of them about it nationwide, and there was 
some hesitation in their minds whether that should be applied to the 
Federal level. They did not like to get the Federal Government much 
involved in the thing, but they agreed with the principle of equalizing, 
you might say, wealth or tax intake in the State. 

Mr. Hypr. I think that there is justification for that, I.do not 
mean to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that is not a matter 
which should be taken into consideration in any formula, 

Certainly it is. That is true provided the formula also takes into 
consideration the realities of the need in the localities that are going 
to receive this money. 

But, in other ange it cannot be the only yardstick in whatever 
formula you set up. 

Mr. McConnett. I have the feeling that there are very few States 
which lack the resources, or the general financial status, to take care 
of their school situations. 

Mr. Hype. I do not think that there is any such State. 

Mr. McConnet. But I think that they are faced with certain sta- 
tutory limitations and constitutional limitations, and so on, which 
have made it difficult for them to act. 

Mr. Hype. I agree, but of course they can change those, 

Mr. McConnexu. But one of the important rolls of the Federal 
Government is to provide various types of assistance, and one type of 
assistance would be the stimulation of removal of those statutory 
limitations. 

Mr. Hype. If that can be worked out by statute, I would say it 
would be a very salutary thing. 

Mr. Ketter. Mr. Hyde, you made a statement that confirms my 
suspicions, that the States have not exhausted their means for raising 
revenue for schools. You cite that example of a private organization 
like the parochial schools where they are being taxed twice really be- 
cause they are taxpayers for the public schools, and then they are 
taxed to support the parochial schools. But it is clear evidence that 
we have not reached the limit of our resources for aid to schools. 

Mr. Hype. On the local level, yes. 

Mr. Ketiry. I am a little uncomfortable when you say that Mary- 
land is one of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I live in the Congressman’s district, and it looks 
as if he might be proposing that we have to be taxed a little more in 
Maryland. 

r. Hype. As an example of this ability, I think it was back in 
1950, the Federal aid to education legislation was pending and they 
have formulas for distributing this money to various States, and one 
of the States that was the highest on the plus side, the plus side bein 
those States which would get. more from the program than they pai 
into it by way of taxes, one of the States that was highest on the plus 
side had according to figures that I was given, at that time in the year 
when the figures were made up, a $50 million surplus. 

Now, if that State had a $50 million surplus and, of course, that sur- 

lus was invested in Government bonds, United States Government 
fonds, and if that State could afford to lend the United States Gov- 
ernment $50 million, why is it incumbent upon the United States 
Government to give that State money for its schools. 
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But as I say, we are faced with realities, and the reality is that the 
ia are simply not doing it, and the children have to have the 
schools. 

Mr. Ketizy. That is my suspicion, just what you have said. For 
some reason the States are not doing it, 

Mr. McConnetu. Mr. Kelley, you are from Pennsylvania and you 
know one of the things we have done in order to meet our schools needs. 
We have set up various authorities, and I was home speaking in my 
district last night, and a little town away up in the corner of my dis- 
trict, and they found they needed a few school buildings and they set 
up a local school authority, and the bonds were sold to a local bank. 

ow they are going to proceed to build their schools. They have 
certain limitations, and that is the way they handled them. They 
handed them themselves. 

Mr. Ketter. We have that in my Congressional District too, school 
authorities set up. 

Mr. Hype. Mr. Chairman, may I simply conclude with this expres- 
sion, that I hope the committee will attempt to avoid if possible, a 
situation which arose under legislation to help impacted areas, 

I sm sure your committee is familiar with it. As the committee 
knows many counties and school districts were deprived of the full 
amount of their entitlement under that program because of action 
taken by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in fixing 
cutofi dates. 

I «am sure the committee is familiar with that. Under that the 
amount to which the area would have been entitled—to avoid that I 
think the amount which the areas should be entitled should be fixed 
as definite as possible in any bill on the subject so as to reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of any administrative decision which will 
oe a recurrence of a misunderstanding and unnecessary financial 
burden. 

Chairman Barpen, I think that is being to some extent remedied. 

Mr. Watnwrient. That is covered in my bill. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me suggest, Congressman, that in the aid to 
impacted school districts legislation, which I believe was 815 and 874, 
that was a Federal problem, a situation brought about and contributed 
to by the Federal Government. It was an attempt on the part of the 
Federal Government to try to relieve the situation for which it was 
directly responsible. 

Therefore, in writing that law, there was more Federal authority in 
there than some of us liked, and since then the use of it has not met 
with our approval either, all of which goes, as you said a few minutes 
ago, to the point that you may write some Federal authority in there 
that would look harmless when you ose it in, but you do not know how 
that authority is going to be used. It is always a threat, whether it is 
misused or not. e effectiveness and the practicability of it is de- 
termined by the mental attitude of the man administering it. That 
we do not relish. 

I am sure you know, as I have learned in the past, that the public 
school system is just about as near the nerve center of the American 
people as you could possibly find. 

r. Hype. There is no doubt about that. 

Chairman Barpen. Any time you touch it, the reaction is not only 

quick but sometimes it could be violent. So it makes it a very touchy 
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problem when we are crossing that line and turning any Federal con- 
trol, even the color of it is disturbing to those who are interested in it. 

I thought I would make the distinction between the impacted area 
school bill and this one. 

Mr. Hype. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Hyde, would you mind telling us whether the cut- 
off date was fixed in the act itself or the renewal of 815, or was it 
arbitrarily fixed by the Department ? 

Mr. Hyoe. I think the Department was given authority to fix the 
original cutoff date and the difficulty there was that it fixed two cutoff 
dates and thereby got the local authorities in trouble. 

Mr. Battery. May I say to you, Mr. Wainwright has a bill to cover 
all cases of that kind and yours is not the only case. 

Mr. Hype. I have introduced a bill on the subject, too. 

Mr. Watnwrient. And it covers 81 districts. What a lot of the 
members have done is to introduce bills which cover their districts, 
and Mr. Wier has a problem there. This will cover all of them. 

Mr. Hype. I have introduced a bill similar to the one of the gentle- 
man from New York which covers all of the areas involved. 

Mr. Ketxiey. Mr. McConnell raised a question about school author- 
ities in Pennsylvania, and the school authorities in my own district 
have been set up and they are building schools and selling bonds, which 
by the way are good bonds. 

But in spite of that I am being pressured from my district to vote 
for Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Batrtey. What is behind those bonds, Mr. Kelley, by those build- 
ing facilities. They have no levying authority. 

Mr. Ketxry. It is just like loaning money to a church. 

Mr. Battery. Let me point out the major trouble with that plan right 
there.. The school board pays rental, and that rental would have to 
pay off the debt and pay the interest and pay someone a profit that is 
advancing the money. 

Of course, now, what you are doing there, you are forcing that hard- 
up school board to take money out of its operating moneys to pay that 
rental, and that — their ability to provide proper current ex- 
pense revenues like the purchase of new buses, or the improvement in 
teachers’ salaries, or anything of that kind. You are just tying the 
hands of that school board for 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. Ketiey. I am not arguing for that. I am not arguing for the 
authority, but I say even where we have it, we are still asking for 
Federal aid. That is all I have. 

Mr. McConnett. The place where you are so wrong on that, Mr. 
Bailey, is this: The poorer districts that use the school authority sys- 
tem have not the opportunity to borrow the money themselves in the 
ordinary way of getting their money. If they could, they would do 
so and they would have to pay a higher rate than they can get it from 
these school authority bonds. There is no question about that. 

The school authority method is something they have to do because 
of certain conditions. If they got their money in other ways, and you 
are talking about building schools and they have to get the money to 
build schools, they get it some other way and they are going to pay a 
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higher amount for their money, which offsets the very thing that you 
said as to the cost to the local community. 

Mr. Batuey. You would have to prove that to me. 

Mr. McConnetu. Those are the facts. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to ask the witness 1 more question, or 
perhaps 2. 

Assuming Maryland, and the other States—many other States are 
able to take care of their own schools. We will assume they have the 
financial ability. They assert their own willingness and assert their 
own responsibility and capacity to build their own schools, as Mary- 
land has. 

Still do you think as a principle of government that the Federal - 
Government should walk in and build those schools just because the 
State according to Congress does not do what it should do for the 
children ¢ 

Mr. Hype. Do I understand your question, Mr. Gwinn, if the State 
says it has enough schools and it has raised the money and it has levied 
enough taxes to pay for enough schools, therefore, it does not want 
any money from the Federal Government—do I think then that the 
Federal Government should nevertheless step in and say that they must 
take the money ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That they are going to provide the money ! 

Mr. Hype. Or course, we are up against in that question, Mr. Gwinn, 
somewhat a similar situation as that which we were up against years 
ago when Federal welfare programs started. 

There were communities which said that they did not need it, and 
did not want it. Yet the Federal Congress had to decide on a national 
question whether or not it was going to undertake that program on 
a national scale. 

Having once decided to do it on a national scale, I do not see how 
if a State wants to refuse to take the moneny, I presume it could, but 
that would be a problem. 

I do not see how one State could dictate the national policy on the 
question. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you accept the principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s judgment should prevail in this instance, where are you going 
to stop? Then the Federal Government has the responsibility if in 
its judgment the children are not being fed properly, although the 
State has the funds to feed them, to feed the children. 

Mr. Hype. Mr. Gwinn, I am afraid this is a practical answer to 
your question, that we cannot permit one State as much as I like States 
rights, to tell the Congress that as a matter of national policy you 
shall not adopt this program because we, this one State, do not like it. 

You would not have a Federal Union under those circumstances. 

Mr. Gwinn. But as a matter of principle, do you think the Federal 
Government has the right or the responsibility to assume the burdens 
of the general taxpayer in case in its judgment Maryland is not doing 
what it should ? 

Mr. Hypg. I should think if the Federal Government has that re- 
sponsibility, if the Congress decides in its judgment that the States 
are not properly doing the job, that is the only excuse I can see for it. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think it has a constitutional responsibility ? 
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Mr. Hype. I do not think the Federal Government should do it, but 
as I said, I have been forced to come to the conclusion that we cannot 
continue to argue about this ideal while our children are without 
schools, and the practical reality of it is that they are without schools. 
_ Mr. Gwinn. Just one more question. Here is a report that came 
in yesterday from the State of Maryland, and it is the report of the 
eg State Debt and Finance Commission, dated 1955, right up 
to date. 

Mr. Grotes is chairman and there are eight other members. I take 
it that some of them are members of the legislature. This is what it 
says, after spending 60 pages of analysis county by county of Mary- 
land’s situation : 


The commission believes in view of these facts and in view of the apparent 
latitude for action which exists in respect to school construction costs in financ- 
ing of assessments and in pay as you go financing, that all of the counties can 
meet the problem of financing the construction of the schools needed until 1960 
without State aid and without exceeding safe debt limits. 

Mr. Hype. To that I have agreed. That was my opening statement 
that there was not a State in the Nation that could not take care of 
their own schools. 

Mr. Gwrtnn. I think it is an unbelievable position that Congress 
should take an attitude that we are going to manage that. 

Mr. Hype. It is your position, and I understand it, that if the local 
communities have decided that they have spent all they can and want 
to spend on the schools, that is none of the Federal Government’s 
business. 

Mr. Gwrxn. I think what happens is that the minute the Federal 
Government indicates that it is going to take the responsibility, they 
begin to drag their feet around and say, “All right, Washington, you 
take the responsibility and it will cost us less back home.” 

Mr. Wartnweicut. That has been happening. 

Mr. Hype. There may be a good deal in what you say. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think that we ought to be in that position of 
creating even more irresponsibility among the people? 

Mr. Hyoe. I have terrific emotions on the subject, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Upaxu. Is it not true at the present time the real estate taxes, 
and I am not familiar with all of Maryland, but I am familiar with the 
Eastern Shore counties, the real estate tax has almost reached a point 
where it cannot be raised to any great extent? 

Mr. Hype. That is true inmany communities. ~ 

Mr. Upatu. Do you think, therefore, that from that standpoint of 
increased local taxes, it would be possible for them to meet their 
school-construction requirements within the next 10 years? 

Mr. Hype. Yes; they still have two other forms of tax, sales and 
income. Asa matter of fact, in 1947 the State of Maryland put over 
their sales-tax program and the big propaganda for it, justification for 
it was money for schools. So they P the sales-tax program and 
now they are still crying for money for schools. Since then they have 
reduced the sales tax. 

oa Upau. Does any of the sales-tax money now go for construc- 
tion 

Mr. Hype. To the extent money coming out of general funds goes 
for school construction and sales-tax money goes into general funds. 
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Mr. Upauu. And appropriated back by the legislature ? 
Mr. Hype. Yes, but since they passed the sales tax with the excuse 
it was going to be used for schools, they are now saying they do not 


have enough money for schools and they have reduced the sales tax. 
Thank you. 


Chairman Barpen. We will recess at this time until 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. 


(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 12:10 o’clock, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 29, 1955.) 


See Part 2 for continuation of testimony 








